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Xn an age peculiarly distinguished for 
tiie patronage, giveo to literary eicertipii- 
ofjevery kind, we trust that fi^.will b^ 
prepared to deny that knowledge ia a 
bks^ng o£tiie first prdex; and tbat ia 
proportion to our mental improvement; 
will be, the scope of tour rationo^pleasure*^ 
The very efforts, necessary £6r the success* 
ful acquisition of knowledge constitutes, 
in no mconsiderahle degree, the. satisfac- 
tion arising from studious. labour, while 
they, at the same, time^ amply repay all 
trouble. Upon this principle we find, 
that encouragement has been given to 
every laudable endeavour to difiuse in- 
struction, and, by affording faciJifcies for 
inieUectual improvement, . to extend the 
benefits and pleasures resulting from the 
develppement of those powers of mind, 
which, with proper culture, prove sources 
of uumingled gratification, but which, if 
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neglected or perverted, become a bane to 
every rational enjoyment, and the origin 
of the most poignant regret. 

Every adequate means has been of late 
years adopted in order to simplify those 
branches of literature, which had generally 
been classed among the arcana of know-* 
ledge, and to reduce them to the level 
of every apprehension, without depriving 
them of their native dignity. 

The more correct and rational notions 
entertained on the subject of general 
education seem to have tended, in a great 
measure, to facilitate improvement, equally 
interesting to all, but which had been, by 
the exclusive zeal of our forefathers, re- 
stricted within the confines of a college. 

The range of literature is so compre- 
hensively extensive, that it is neither possi- 
ble nor in any point of view necessary, 
that one individual should become profi- 
cient in all its branches. Some parts of 
science form, by a peculiar appropriation. 
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PREFACE. V 

the province of professional ipen> which 
their duty as well as their inclination 
necessitate them to cultivate. Other ob- 
jects of critical labour belong, almost 
exclusively, to persons of deep scientific 
research, whose education, opportunitieSi 
and leisure lead them to devote the greater 
part of their time to close application^ 
making study the business of their lives. 
But there are other branches of general 
knowledge, which for their cultivation in- 
vite general research. In this class we 
feel disposed to include all enquiries rela- 
tive to the Mythology, Theology, and 
Morals of the Antients ; since we never 
so fully value nor so gratefully prize our 
superior information upon these infinitely 
important subjects, as when we compare 
the plain and direct instruction imparted 
to us by express revelation, with the con- 
tradictory and discordant discoveries of 
reason unenlightened by divine illuminar 
lion. 

Though the subject is of acknowledged 
importance, it may, however, be enquired 
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why til® Author of the followmg pages ^ 
thought it necessary to obtrude himself 
upon public notice, since it might be 
shrewdly suspected, that the mere youth* 
ful desire of authorship has been the sole 
motive for his presumption* He may be 
allowed to answer in his defence that, 
whilst engaged in tuition, he found the 
absolute necessity of some concise treatise 
on the points discussed in the following 
Essays, and was consequently induced,, 
from motives of usefulness^ to supply the 
defect. 

As he proceeded in his design,, his 
ideas enlarged, he wished to adapt the 
information which he conveyed,, to the 
condition of those who have neither the 
leisure nor the opportunity of perusing 
the philosophical and ethical writings of 
the Antients,. nor of consulting the more 
voluminous commentaries of the Moderns, 
upon subjects, with respect to which vague 
and ill-defined notions have been gene-^' 
rally entertained. 
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To the liberafity ' of a jadicious and 
-enlightened pdhliti^he Author would com- 
mit this Fbsdidg of his peo^ truAing that 
their candour , will justljr appreciate his 
humble efforts^ and promote \x\» design 
-of utility. 
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CHAPTER i. 



\^ TTit addition of a Supplementaiy Section, 
^h other matter ^ rente's it vetessary to divanu 
the price from six shillings, which was origindbf 
proposed^ to seyen. 

ERRATAi 

Pag%, Line, 

2U 10. ^ rabble oppressed— if^oc^ rabble ;l^ng 
* * oppressed. 

— ^ thar rise— r^oJ its rise* 

— claims — read claim. '^ 

— - portion — read portion of attention. 

dele the word who. 

for to Csesar— rea(f on Csesar. 

•i- Miletus^— re<u2 Melittts. 

•— y^»fAfMl%p'^read y^a^iuim* 

»— • Anakims-— read Anakim. 



by mythological wrHer i of the history, at- 
tribulesi names and offices of tl^ir deittes 
tend, in no small degree, to increase the 
difficulty which aiccottij)airies the elucida- 
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CtlAPTER i. 



OF THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
ANTIENTS. 



The Mythdogy of the Antfettt MTorkl 
presents a crude and indigested maiss of 
niooiieistencies^ di^guetittg in their absnt* 
dities and impious in their profanitjr* 
The number erf the i>agan deities, the 
turpitude of their characters, and the 
obscenity of their rites of worship, exhibit 
to us a revolting picture of the debasement 
of the human mind under the influence of 
resHson unenlightened by divide illumina- 
tion^ The contr^ictory accounti^ given 
by mythological writers of the history, at- 
tributes, names and ofiices of their deities 
tend, in no small degree, to increase the 
difficulty which acocMpames the ducida- 

B 
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2 OF THE Mythology c. L 

tion of a subject naturally intricate. At 
such a distance of time, and with such a 
discordance of narrations and opinions, 
modern enquiries become subject to no 
small measure of conjecture and theory. 
The enquiry is, however, connected with 
circumstances of considerable importance, 
even to the youthful student, since most of 
the beauties of classical antiquity owe, in 
a great measure, their origin to the ficti- 
tious fables of their fanciful mythology. 
In order fully and properly to appreciate 
the degaWe, itpager^ and ailiisidri of their 
ppe^Si tlie fabulous narratives of their 
histori?inS, the ethical systems of their mo- 
ralists, or even the etymological researches 
oftlieir grammarians, it is highly requisite 
to haji^e at least a genera], and, as far as 
P98sible, .a correct idea; of their mytholo- 
gy^ theologicai and moral sentiments. 

, To attempt to arrange materials so con- 
fused^ to. deduce general principle from 
particular and contradictory facts, to elicit 
some (consistency from accounts so palpa- 
bly absurd, or to account for perversions so 
devoid even of the appearance of plausibi- 
lity, may appear totally useless at any 
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C. 1*^ OF THE ANTIENTSi 3 

time, and in this place peculiarly unne- 
cessary. It would certainly be at once 
ill-placed and improper, to introduce mi-* 
nute etymological investigations and at- 
tempts to digest and reconcile the clashing 
systems of the learned upon this crude 
subject. As mo^t, however, who are 

at all conversant with classical literature 
must have at least a partial acquaintance 
with some parts of the subject, it appears 
a duty of no small moment to present to 
them an outline of those mythological^ 
theological, and moral opinions, of which 
they may have obtained a confined notion 
from the pages of antient writers. 

in the early postdiluvian ages^ the 
progress of civilization was so slow, and the 
means of communication so entirely local 
and uncertain, that posterity has been 
totally deprived of contemporary inform-, 
ation. Oral tradition was, in the first 
ipstance, the only and limited mode of 
transmitting to more enlightened descend- 
ants any kupwledge of the history, theo- 
logical opinions, worship and manners of 
their forefathers : but this was so defective, 
8 2 
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4 or THE MYTHOLOGY •€. h 

and ^uti^eet to such constant perversion 
am) mutilation, from the ignorance and 
stiperstitioo of mankind, that it became at 
least a suspected if not an altogether useless 
awrce of infermation* 

When id^olatroqs opintons were either 
substituted for the clear revelation of God 
given at the Creatiotx, and renewed iftnne-» 
diateljr after the dehige; or when that 
revelation became so clothed in fables, 
and obscured by traditionary ignorance as 
to lose its original features, the religious 
Opinions of mankind were entrusted to 
a particular and distinct portion of the 
people, to whom were committed the main- 
tenance and defence of public belief, as 
weH as the regulation of all ceremonial 
observances. The priests thus becomings 
in the earliest constituted societies^ the 
receptaeles of knowledge and the or^ns 
of public instruction, soon manifested a 
pitiable ambition to increase their influ-' 
ence by multiplying the objects of popular 
veneration, by casting a veil of obscurity 
over their religious tenets, and by involving 
a few plain principles, which tradition had 
corrupted, into a systematic intricacy. 
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e. L OF THB ANTIENTS. 5 

To the false and d^trtictive pride of tlie 
Grecian writers, we may altribote much 
of the confusion and ab^mxlity which ap* 
pear the leading characteristics of the 
Antieiat Mythology^ It is weli ascertained 
that the Greeks received the principles of 
civiliKatiofi, the rwdinients of science, and 
tlie tenets of their mythology add philo^ 
sophy, froip their African :and Asiatic 
neighbours, by whom they were colonized. 
As this elegant nation advanced in political 
importance and mental acquisitions, wish- 
ing to hide the jpieanness of their own 
original, and to discharge the debt which 
they owed to their more innproved heigh-r 
hours, they denied any obligation, adopted 
the histories of tlK)se nations 9^ their own, 
and transferred the exploits of foreigner* 
to their own fictitious her^g* The colo-^ 
nies which joa^me from £gypt and the 
neighbouring nations into Greece, eer^ 
tainly introduced their own deities and 
their peculiar rites of wor$hip« These, 
being preserved by tradition, were for 
some time kept in a state oi comparative 
correctness^ Soon losing their original 
signification! the accounis ajone were cct 
35 
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6 OF THE MYTHOLOGY C. K 

tained; and the later Greeks, influenced 
by their desire of self-appropriation, formed 
some supposition as to their nieaning, and 
invented a mythological fable, founded 
on some supposed analogy, to corroborate 
their statement. Thus their false pride 
clothed the most direct historical narra- 
tions and allusions in the glare of super- 
natural appearances; ascribed to some 
hero of their own imagination a series of 
actions, which probably had reference to a 
whole family, tribe, or nation ; and having 
carried the favourite of their fancy through 
the most improbable and frequently the 
most impossible scenes, invested him with 
divine powers, to* support the. super*hu- 
man character which they had previously 
bestowed upon him. By a puerile and 
most illegitimate etymology, they mould- 
ed terms denoting the names, of tribes, or 
epithets of general signification, into the 
foundation of some fable. In common 
with some of their Oriental neighbours, 
they converted the mere qualities ascribed 
to some principal divinity into deified 
heroes, of whom they related some wond^ 
rous atchievements, founded on conjectural 
derivations of the epithet which they had 
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thus mutilated. So extensive was^ this 
desire amongst the Greeks to claim the 
honour of all original excellence, tliat even 
the scattered fragments of Oriental writers, 
who discussed the religious sentiments of 
their own nations, passing thro' the hands 
of these sacrilegious purloiners, appear to 
us in a mutilated form. The love of the 
marvellous, so intimately connected with 
our nature, and our powerful natural pro* 
pensity to any thing new or surprising, 
would have induced us to suppose that 
mankind would have exhibited an early 
predilection for fabulous narrat ions. When 
we also recollect that in the early stages 
of society, when the judgment is but very 
imperfectly informed, the imaginatioti, 
untutored by the calm and dispassionate 
dictates of reason, exercises a powerful 
influence over human conduct, we find it 
more easy to account for the general at* 
tacbment to mythological fictions^ whicb 
were not confined to any particular coun- 
tries, but have existed under various 
modifications in all nations. The Ori- 
ental countries, the seat of the earliest 
civilization, were peculiarly adapted fior 
.b4 
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the origin and rapid increase of fable. 
Every natural object was exhibited before 
tbem in a truly tast and magnificent ficale, 
calculated to excite corresponding m^o^ 
tions in tbeir ardent miiids. Living under 
the constant and congenial influence of a 
serene sky and a warm temperature, tb^ 
&ncy would pc^sess that lively glow and 
creative power so peculiarly necessary for 
the formation of all fictitious narraiions. 
The unvarying recurrence of occupations 
so monotonous as those of a pastoral or I 

agricultural life> would not be sufficiently | 

interesting to excite their latent energies; ' 

they would necessarily require some power- 
ful stimuiants to feed their fancy ; and 
what 90 fit to effect this purpose as the 
inv^entions of fictitious relations ? We may 
also suppose, that the earliest legislators 
would, in their civil regvlations, gmtify 
their own love of fable, and thereby acoom* 
modeite themsdives to the taste of their 
trountrymen : truth, iw^t sofficientiy attrac* 
tive in its native miadorned simplicity, 
ivould receive an allegorical dness to 
recommend it to general notice. Tho* it 
is probable that Cbaldea and the countries 
more immediately K^mtiguous to the Eq? 
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C. 1. OF THE ANTlENTSf 9 

phrates and the districts in which the 
descendants of Noah settled, were tlie 
birthplace of idolatry and the fables which 
attended it^ yet the whole wa» systematised 
first ^n Egypt^ where it obtained the l>eigbt 
of its absurdity, and was tl>enoe conveyed 
into the neighbouring Asiatic and Europe* 
an^ districts. 

. It may be with safety assunied^ that in 
the firsi ages of the antediluvian world the 
worship of the true God, from the revela- 
tion of himself given at tl>e Creation, re* 
maified undefiled. The general belief of a 
certain distant period at which tlie world 
was created traditionally received in all na* 
lions^as weil as the universal acknowledge-* 
»ent of a Snpreme Being, distinguislied 
even in the host of p^an deities, are suffix 
fluent evidences for the truth of this aaser* 
tion. Nor can we ascribe the reception of 
one Supremeto the force of human reason 
destitute of a pnmitive divine revelation, 
but to tike remains of the antient universal 
religion, 

When the light communicated at the 
Creation was almost |;otaliy lost in the 
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10 OF THE MYTHOLOGY C. K 

wickedness of the multiplied posterity of 
Adam^ the wisdom of the Omniscient saw 
fit to remove the kn pious race of men, and 
to grant a new dispensation to Noah, the 
second father of our race. With 

equal propriety we may suppose that this 
second revelation remained uncorrupted 
for many ages amongst the descendants of 
Noah's sons. But as they possessed no 
written records to perpetuate instruction, 
no well-established rites to remind them 
of the worship due to the One Supreme, 
^nd no efficient means of maintaining the 
fundamental articles of universal belief iu 
their purity, we cease to wonder that the 
knowledge of the true God became ob- 
scured, and that free entrance was afforded 
for every species of idolatry. The 

most ant tent departure from the worship 
of the true God may be found in the 
adoration of the heavenly bodies. A few 
ages after the deluge, the notions enter- 
tained by mankind concerning an invisi*- 
ble Creator would, from the imperfect 
nature of traditionary accounts, become 
vague, indefinite and confused. The 
tminstructed mind might, when beholding 
the beauty and regi^arity of an animated 
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C.l. OF THE ANTIENTS. 11 

existence, discover the effects of an agency 
possessed of power superior to any witliin 
his own direct cognizance, and would 
thence feel a reverential awe towards the 
mysterious Being, whom he conceived to 
be the Creator and Upholder of the mighty 
Works which he daily admired. These 
deductions of natural reason, strengthened 
by the uncertain accounts delivered by 
tradition, might excite within him a desire 
to render homage to the Creator. Im- 
pressed with this sentiment, he would 
eagerly seek some objects more elevated 
than himself, thro' whose mediation he 
might pay his adoration to the Majesty of 
Heaven; and- the luminaries which he 
observed preserving their regular course, 
Avould present themselves as proper inter- 
icessors and just representatives of the 
Lord of the Universe. The early 

inhabitants of the earth, devoted to a 
pastoral or agricultural life, would have 
abundant opportunity of observing the 
beautiful arrangenirents and regular mo- 
tions of those gforious sigtis of divine 
Avisdom and power ; and when, in addition 
to their beauty, they regarded them as the 
guides of their wanderings, the prophets 
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12 OF THE MYTHOLOGy C. I. 

of the seasons, ami the direct cause of ttie 
fertility of the earth, they would be natu- 
rally inclined to render them a reverence 
which induced these enthusiasts to regard 
them as endowed with life and action. 

In process of time, the worship which 
was designed to be paid to the Deity thro' 
the mediation of these sublime objects, 
would be transferred to the illustrious 
creatures themselves, and the host of 
heaven would become the ultimate objects 
of adoration. Hence the luminaries which 
preside alternately over the day and night 
claimed their especial reverence, and re«* 
ceived divine worship as the supposed 
arbiters of human destiny. We find that 
the worship of a Solar Deity was univer-^ 
sally prevalent in the countries of Asia 
and in Egypt; for the names of their 
divinities, the institutions of their cere* 
monies, and even the appellations given 
to their cities and rivers, aiford abundant 
testimonies of the fact. Wbmi their 

theological DOtibns assumed more of a 
philosophical aspect, the swa was worship' 
ped as the abode of deity, as the receptacle 
of the ^ouls of lieroes, a^d freqwntljr as 
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the representative of some particularly 
eminent individnal. F^r the same reason 
certain clasters of stars, from some fancied 
resemblance to the form of distinguwhed 
characters, received the names of these 
exalted personages, and were l>onoared 
with a species of subordmatc worship, on 
account of some imagined virtues imparted 
to them bjr the Iieroes whose names they 
bore, whose representatives th^ were, and' 
whose departed spirits they were freqnent- 
ly supposed to contain. Those who 

habitually observed tlie celestial objects, 
would naturally be induced to direct their 
attention particularly to that portion of the 
Heavens which has since been known by 
the name of the Zodiac, since in that lie 
would be able to trace the progress of the 
sun, and the regular motions of tiie 
planets. The nanies consecjnently be* 
stowed on the constellations in this celes- 
tial girdle^ bear a peculiar reference to the 
agricultural occupations of the inhabit- 
ants of the Eastern countries. Aries, 
Taurus and Gemini probably relate to 
the spring, at which time the two animals 
mentioned bear their young, while the 
third term alludes to their fecundity. The 
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appellation given to the fourth constella-^ 
tion Cancer, exactly represents the sun as 
having attained the most northern point 
in his apparent course, and preparing to 
descend, since the crab possesses the pe- 
culiar faculty of a progressive and retro-, 
grade motion^ The other names will be 
found upon examination equally adapted 
to describe some peculiar fact depending 
on the change of the seasons. The 

Greeks in explaining these names^ which 
Uiey received from the Egyptians, have 
strongly displayed that inclination to per- 
version to which we have alluded. Not 
willing to receive the explanations which 
so plainly denoted the origin of the names, 
they invented fables to which tliese signs 
might he accommodated. Thus Aries 
related to the ram with the golden fleece; 
Taurus to the bull which conveyed Europa 
across the Hellespont ; and Gemini to 
Castor and Pollux, the twin sonsof Leda.* 
It cannot be doubted that this celestial 
. worship so universally adopted, became a, 

* It has been ingeniously conjectured that alpha- 
betical marks were directly derived from the hiero* 
glyphical symbols used to denote the signs r that A 
appears to be an imitation of the ram'si horn, B of the 
Bull's head, &c. &e. 
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C. 1. OF THE ANrJENTS. 15 

fruitful source of fictitious adventures,' 
accompanied with a train of Ijeterogeneous 
mythology. 

Another equally prevalent idolatry was 
the worship paid to deified heroes. This 
corruption was introduced probably at a 
very early period. The immediate de- 
scendants of Noah would regard him as a., 
being particularly favoured by Heaven, 
and would consequently pay him no com- 
mon degree of reverence. By a transition 
easy to the ignorance of uninformed men, 
Uiey would regard him as the Author of 
those wonders which he effected at the 
express command and under the imme- 
diate direction of God. We may, from 
this position, venture to conclude that 
many of the pagan deities owed their 
origin to Noah, and were designed to 
signify the same person under different 
epithets. .The private histories of several: 
of these divinities, their individual exploits, 
the manner in which they were repre- 
sented by statues and pictures, and more 
especially the rites insj;ituted to their 
honour, which had a manifest relation to 
some miraculous deliverance, confirm this 
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supposition. The same principle of egre- 
gious and mistaken gratitude, which indue-' 
ed the early inhabitants of the earth after* 
the flood to ascribe divine honours to 
the patriarch ami his sons, inclined many 
nations to deify those who, either as heroes 
in war, or as useful benefactors in peace, 
merited the distinguished respect of their 
country men* In the first political socie- 
ties the kings and legislators received after 
death divine honours, whilst those who 
discovered some useful art were not deem- 
ed unworthy of a simrilar respect. The? 
circumstance that many antient writersf 
present us with a specific narration of the 
adventures, exploits and wanderings of 
their Gods, proves that they themselves 
supposed them to have been once possess-^ 
ed of a hunrmn natut'e^ Homer in the de* 
scription of the Deities, while he asoribeir 
to them every attribute of divinity, imputes 
to them all, human passions, sensations' 
and frailties 5 and succeeding poets have' 
followed his example. It has been main^ 
tained by some that the names of Jupiter, 
and many other of the pagan deities, 
were corruptions of the hebrew title of 
Goil, and that the whole heroic mythology 
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is founded on the adventures of the patrU 
archs and of Jewish heroes^ hut this caa 
be. deemed true only in part. We 

must be cautious in admitting the general 
assertion^ that all the heathen divinities 
were originaliy iUustripus mortals, for 
many of those who received worship from 
the more polished nations; of antiquity, and 
were enrolled in the lists of the later 
inythologists, were originally either diver- 
sities of appellation for the same deity, or 
merely epithets and titles of honour for 
some eminent object of worship. . 

In order to possess some visible repre* 
.sentations of their Gods, the pagans erect- 
ed statues to their honour, and used 
various symbols which were regarded as 
emblematical of their divinities. This ap- 
pears to be the natural consequence of tlie 
Jiieroglyphical signs so common amongst 
the Egyptians and tlieir neighbours. Thus 
Xhe Persians regarded the fire as an emblem 
of the sun, the Egyptians represented 
Osiris by a bull, Jupiter by a ram» ApU 
by a caw, and Mercury by an ibis. By 
thus dignifying the sacred emblems, the 
C 
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det^otidn ofthe multitude ^]{)^red to IwtVe 
4 hxore dcfflnrte iWyett, and n •spedfe of 
siibordinate^or^ipivassobli pSSfl'tothesfe 
TcfpreSseiftatioiis of iRvihe exdetlence. 

The worship of brtrtes arid of cefrtaih 
»Vi^etitbIes, Which prevailed ih Egypt, W«& 
another ^6ui*Ge 6f rny^hologfcal idolktry. 
There exists sotne diversity of 6pinioh 
Vith respedt to t>ie exadt ^ri^in of this 
'kpecJes brdeificaticto. Sohfe iiniigihe thisrt 
tlie animafe Were reverenced from a^grate-^ 
ful sense of beheflts recieived from them, 
.as being ^useful in agricultural labours ; 
'biit this'bpJiiion^S^ems'to labour undier all 
the defects of ah inad^qbalte ckuse, sincfe 
it is well asidertairted that many noxious 
Animals and reptiles W^re also worshipped. 
It might be iadTbnded in reply, that the 
idolaters wotild be induced to pay this 
respect to latiimals plainly Hurtful in order 
to deprecate their anger, and to conciliate 
their esteem. Upon th<5 sattie principles 
'all wholesome and nutritious plants would 
Tedeivie the tribute of grateful regard, while 
many tioxious )arid injurious vegetables 
Hvodd receive equlal honour on account* of 
their medicinal virtues. 
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Others have imagined that brute^wor- 
45hip, and the adoration paid to vegetables^ 
took their rise from seme fancied analogy 
5between any paprticolar aniinal *aod some 
iiubordiBate divinity. Such animais or. 
-V9getabte& were consecpated to the deity 
to which they bore a supposed resem- 
blanee^ and were in time considered as 
visible emblems, as statues, images, ot 
!pictures in later ages. The multitude, 
^quickly forgetting their enigmatical cha- 
4^ctert converted them into the objects 
of immediate adoratiou. 

The 4earn^ author of the Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses contends that the SymboMe 
Writing, whichformed the improved hiero- 
<glyphic6 <rf tile Egyptians, was the sole 
origin of animal worship, and tlmt th^ 
«ymbol.was>?rf/ worshipped, while ^adora- 
tion paid to the living aninial was merely 
San attendant ^operstition. Thi^ position 
he. grounds on tlie injunctions cmitained 
in the second commandment, that the 
Israelites were not to form any ^^ graven 
image or likeness/' *^ The symbol of 
'^^ each God was well known and ^miliar 
C2 
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" to his worshippers, by means of the po- 
^* pular paintings and engravings on theit* 
*^ temples and other sacred monuments^j 
** so that the symbol presenting the idea 
** of a God, and that idea exciting senti- 
" ments of religion, it was natural foi: 
^^ them, in their addresses to any particular 
* " God, to turn to his representative mark ; 
^' especially if we reflect that when the 
^' Egyptian priests began to-speculate, and 
** grow mysterious, they feigned a divine 
^^^ original for hieroglyphical characters, in 
" order to render them still more august 
'^ and venerable. This would of course 
** bring on a relative devotion to these 
^* symbolic figures, which when it came 
^* to be pai4 to a living animal would soon 
^* terminate in an ultimate?^ Tins device 
of priestly ingenuity contributed much to 
hide the weakness of the heroic worship, 
by concealing from posterity the humili- 
ating fact that the chief of their deities had 
4)een frail mortals: and these symbols 
afterwards received some forced interpretit- 
tion, so as te involve the original design of 
their formation in impenetrable obscurity, 
'Though the priests found it absolutely 
necessary to preserve the secret of their 
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fir^ud inviolate^ they would yet find it 
equally requisite to give some shew of^ 
plausibility in the adoption of- these 
strange symbol; The fable promulgated* 
to this effect has been handed down to us 
by Diodorus' Siculus. ** They say, that 
"the Gods who (existed in the earliest 
" times, being few in number, and being 
** necessitated to yield to the unruly rab- 
" ble oppressed by the injuries received 
"from mere mortals, assumed the ap- 
" pearance of certain animals^ and thus^es^ 
" caped the cruelty and persecution of their 
" enemies. Having, however^ at length 
" reinstated themselves in?* the govern- 
*' ment of the world, they sanctified the 
" natures of those creatures whose shapes^ 
** they had taken,^ as-a token of gratitude 
" for the protection which had been given^ 
" to them." They modified the same 

fable in the fictitious combats between 
Typhon andthe Gods, who, being worsted 
in the mighty contest, took refuge in 
Egypt, and there concealed themselves in^ 
the boiiies of various anjmals.f In later 

t Ovid alludes to this when he represents one of the 
Pierides describing the ware of tfie Giants,, ia their 
contest with the Muses ; 
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liineB, when abstract virtues became Ibe 
subjects of pbilosophical discussion, we 
find that the. vaiti desice of multipfyiag* 
the objects of worship contianed in full 
force. Tem{>ks wenre erected and rites 
ordained to several of the candinal virtues, 
as Justice, Modesty, &e». Tbis^ may in 
some degree be explained by supposing 
tbait these were m«rely regarded as qu»li*' 
ties of some of the more elevated deities; 
and tbaiU the votaries of certaifa divinities^ 
adopted ibis method of testifying their 
devotion to Ibeir favourite and tutelary 
God, by increasiag the quantity of worship 
rendered to. him. In some cities, even 
evil passions and raging diseases ac<|uired 
some portion of divine honour ; bat this 
may be explained on the principle already 
mention^, of deprecating their violence 
and preventing their attack. 

From the notion of some sages, that the 
whole world was identified with the D^ity^ 

Emissumque ima de sede Typhoca terwe 
Co&Utibus fecisse metmn, .cnnctosqtie dedisse • 
Terga fugae : donee fessos -£gyptia tellus 
Ceperit, et septem discretus in ostia Nilus. 
Hue quoque terrigenam veniBBe Typhoea narrat^ 
£t ^ meatitift auperoe celasse figuris. 

Met. Liter V^ 
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spi:99& the ^(^tom 9f rex^ring ^W^uj^ 
hoipn^9 to. ijnauy. parte of Creatu;)!)^ thus 
ori^m^liQig. thie d^v.i^Hy i^jK) v^io,usi der 
tacfajed. p.9£ts > s^^ed^it^ tjiiajt a$ Qod W^ 
ey^y wji^i;e pifeseijUi, be ought fronft p^ityi 
of y^f^QuijIig to be exepj^ ^i^^iie ^^ced^ 

Most stntiep^ nat\oj;i,& l;>elieved i\i^\ \,h^ 
gove^uca^t of the wprld was enttii^te^ to 
mI])ojdinatf li^iqgSit^ho pre^ded over pai^* 
ticular districts^. a^4 were {uropUipus wder 
certain circumstances. Hence arose the 
vifqr$hip o,f the ho^t of Geiu,i'». which abound 
\fk e^^?y lis^ji oj ifly-J^hologi^al e^af^^cteiv 
gud wlt^M WSt^t be indefinitely multiplied 
according to, ^le c^rice pf aqy iadividual- 
par tribe. 

Thi|s w^h^v^ Cakii\y traoed the pr^^gre^^ 
9if mythological ex(ors from the period of 
celestial worship to the deifip^fjpp of 
subordinate Genii^ We find that thouglv 
iOflfte tffoad and geixexal principlp^ may 
bp TOa4? t^t ^tpply. to. the whole hetproge- 
pepu^ miW« ftf errors, ypt a$ they yver^ 
acgq(Qfi;K|^4te^ IQ na^iqps^l prej^dic^^ loce|l 
firpi^m«(%pcesi. and pec^liflr ady^^UtiQus 
f;auses> wf firp Q^lig^^ ^o acco^f^^ &reapb 
€4. 
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system on grounds , peculiarly its own. 
When, however, we are able to divest the 
inconsistent fables of all extraneous matter 
and attendant circumstances> and reduce 
them to their simple unadorned elements^ 
we shall discoyer a striking resemblance 
between the mythological systems of vari-» 
ous nations and ofdifferent periods,' which 
manifestly declares that they have either 
been mutually derived, or have spread as 
rays from some common centre. 

As the hieroglyphical writing of the 
Egyptians was so intimately connected 
with the origin of many mythological 
fables, and as many vague and indefinite 
notions are entertained upon this subject, 
it does not appear foreign from our present 
purpose to give some general idea of their 
rise, original designation, and subsequent 
corruption. 

. That mankind possessed at some early 
period some imperfect means of recording 
historical facts, and of thus lianding down 
to posterity Some isolated traditionary 
narrations, is too well established to admit 
of a doubt> tho' at what time tbi» was 
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brought into use cannot be ascertained. 
As men, especially in an uncivilized state, 
^re prone to imitation, the first method 
used would be to embody ideas by drawing 
representations of the objects themselves. 
Bat this was palpably and grossly imper* 
fect, since it would merely be adapted to 
delineate external circumstances, never 
proper for describing abstract ideas of the 
mind. The simple picture-writing would 
soon, through necessity, become contract* 
ed. The first stage in the improvement 
would be, to represent a transaction or 
describe an event, by selecting a few pro- 
minent objects and painting them. Thus 
two warriors, clothed in the habits of difie* 
rent tribes, might be intended to denote a 
continued warfare between the two nations 
of which the two figures were representa- 
tives. The outline of the figures would 
probably alone be depicted. But tho' this 
method would be more rapid in execution 
than the former, yet it would necessarily 
become more obscure by leaving so much 
to the imagination of the reader in explain* 
ing the exact signification of these figures. 
But this method would be proper merely 
for depicting external objects, or allusions 
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to proiztiaeiit aoA gener^a) events, a&(} 
i^ojuld never became <>;^pabjj^Qf delineating 
tlxe< moral character, utQv ^ven of p3UM*kiQg 
distinction of tinke ift tbe succession o^ 
ei^ent8. By djegueee, p^rta of a ^Ptre \i?er^ 
snbftiluted £Qr the livhole, whi^b woak| 
very cp^nsiderably abri<jlge ^he, labour of 
recording, tho' it would iijiyolve tbe ^iiple 
in gpeater obscurity. Thi$ method wo]qI4 
still be too cnmberson^e aod tedioys |bjr 
general purposes; an ii^proYemeot^ wa% 
soonniade> by incorporating these compl^^^ 
ideas in figures of general ^gnifios^tiaui. 
and thus, by s^brtituting symbol* for re^ 
presentations, render the art mQFe refined. 
Thus a lion might demote strength,^ circle 
the sun, a hawk penetration, Sw* These 
enigmalical devices woutd SQon becpme 
mysterious, susceptible ot numerous interr 
pretations, according to the peculiar notion*- 
of those who had to decypher their mean- 
ing. When written language had arrived 
at this point of refinement, it assumed th^ 
title of hierogfyphical, and became the 
medium for preserving mysterious and 
secret doctrines ; being ^Iso used by th^ 
Egyptian priests as an abundant sourcfi Qf 
fictitious mythology. It sterns, howevf r^ 
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plainly established that it was not^ as ha3 
keeo supposed, invented fop tbe purpose 
ef mystery, but was, as Bishop Warburtoa 
asserts, vaed for the pudrposQ oC conceal* 
meut long after it bad bee« commonly 
employed as an open vehicle o§ commu^ 
nicatio0. 

In order ta explain this it must be ob^ 
served, that according lo the testimony 
of several Greek writers (Porphyry and 
Clemens Alex.), it appears that the Egyp- 
tian writing was of four kinds, Hieroglt/* 
phky Symbolic^ EpisloliCy and Hierograni^ 
mic. Under tbe first term was included, 
not merely picture-wriiingj but atso tba 
first improvement m the graphic art, 
viz. substituting a part of an object to 
represent the whole, which was termed 
CurhlpgiCf and in denoting an object 
by some other object which resemWed 
it, which was nan3i,ed Tropical :^ thi^ 

* In&tances of this kVad, which ^h^yv hoJtb aj*??tes ^£ the 
hieroglyphics ia tberepresentatioA" of th^ moon some!*» 
*^ times by ^ h4lf<ir<>l«> soiji^tunes l?y ;j Cynoq^phaW5» 
** a j\;,dge^ sometimes by a man without haiwk, hpldipg 
" dowu his eye$i> to denote the duty of being m^BAved 
•* by interest or gity ; sometimes by a dpg i^eso: a rpyal 
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species was used for general communica- 
tion on all subjects. The Symbolic siga 
had something in common with the tropi* 
cal hieroglyphics, since both represented, 
objects by substitutes, but. they differediia 
one main circumstance, that the latter 
were used for the purpose of secresy. 
These Symbols were alsa distinguished 
into two kinds, the /rqt>/cc// when some ¥€ry 
distant allusion existed between the sign* 
and the thing signified ; e. g. the figure 
of a cat represented the moon, because it 
was observed th^t the pupil of that animal's 
eye became enlarged at the fuIl*moon, and 
was gradually contracted in its wane ; the 
enigmatical when the sign was formed of a 
^[ly^terious assemblage of various single 
synabols.* When the mere mark was^ 

'< robe» for they had a superstition that a dog was the 
**ODly animal privileged, to enter the presence oftl^ 
** Gods» and it was an old custom for their judges t^- 
•• behold their kings naked." 

t " The change of the fropscof into the enigmatical. 
** symbol is seen in this instance : to signify the sun> 
•* they sometimes painted the Hawk^ which denoted 
" penetration ; sometimes a scarabaeus with a round 
•• ball in its claws, which latter was entirely enigmatical,! 
** since that animal was accustomed to roll dung iut^ 
<< small balls, and then lay itself facing the sun." 
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iised as an arbitrary sign for ideas, they 
used a species of running-hand which ha^ 
been termed Epistolic, since it was princi- 

•pally used for conveying instructions of 
a political nature, for recording laws and 
civil regulations, and has been ingeniously 
compared to the cyphers of modern poli- 

. ticians. The Priests having a shar6 in 
the government, and having opportunity 
of observing the utility -of secret wgns, 
woald naturally invent one upon similar 

^principles for the arcana of their theolo- 

.gical tenets: tiiis has been termed the 
Sacerdotal Alphabet^ or Hiej^ogrammic i 
in which the signs probably were indica* 
tive of words, and not of ideas. When 

rletters became of general use, the priests 

, continued > the use of the bierc^Iyphics 
and symbols, both because the treasures 
of their predecessors were wrapt up in 
them, and especially because it afforded 

Itbem such abundant means of throwing 
additional obscurity on the several parts^C 
their heterogeneous mythology;* When 

♦ " When every thing was devoted to secresy and 

^< mystery, modes and affections as wdl as substances 

'^^ were painted by images. Thus, opetmess was ex- 

^^ jweasedby a bare, destractimi by a mouse, knowledge 
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any particukr symbol becitme common^ 
tbey found *»o difficulty in ^liscovering 
others, and '^f compounding :several so as 
to form fresh chimerical objects of adora^ 
tion.* 

*' by an ant^ aversion by a wolf, &c« And to make the 
*^ matter still more mysterious, one animal was made to 
** represent many arid very eontrafy moral modes ; thtis 
*'« the hawk Btgnificd snblimtty, 'Immfljty, vicJtoi^, 
" excellence, &c. On the contrewy, -and for the same 
V iieasoti, one thing was representi^ by many and 
** various hieroglyphics, sometimes for an addition, out 
«* of choice, to confound the vulgar, sometimes for a 
«« (ihartge, out of necessity, lirhen ah'hieroglyphic l)y 
^ long usebecame knonto," 

For* further information on this subject, see the 4th 
Sect, of the 4th Book of the Divine "Legation of Moses, 
from which the greatest part of the account 6rthe four 
kinds 6f Egyptian writing has Iken taflcen, ^and the 
subjoined no'tesei^trdceed. 

* ** Some with human bodies and the head tmd feet 
** of brutes, others with brutal bodies and human heacjs 
** or faces ; others again were a fantastic compound of 
«*' the severtll parts of ' beasts, tirds,^ beasts und reptiles. 
"When -the subject was di^ one- angle qBality^ofJ-a 
*• God or hero, the human shape was only partly 
*' deformed, uswith ^ bead^f a dog, hawk or mm, to 
^^denote fidelity, vigilanee, orstreiigtlu But wbei>e 
"the flfubjeot requinHi the full eatalogve of ahero^ 
'** vktuee, tlieretfa^ «6ed>a»«aMdiblage«of the aevenil 
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Witti regard to the mte^pretaticm of the 
fftythological fkbles, it may be observed 
Ihttt tbcfre bffs existed a variety of methods 
of Solving their hitricacies^^ but ihe tw6 
prJticipaHy deserving a'ttelntton are, eithet 
that these warrations contain some train 
of moral pi*ecepfe, or that they are merely 
historical accounts disgoiied and obscnred. 
iFiidgrngfrotn the ignorance of the firit races 
of mankind, Which tvoaid incapacitate 
thtm from entertaining any- regiilarly coii^ 
Sonant or systematic opinions on moral 
subjects, we bertaSnly incline to the latter 
opinion. ^Biit in doing this, two remarks 
iWUst ever'be carefulty remembered. These 
Ikbles do not always* relate to single events, 
the exploits of one IndhiduaJ, or even Of 
one tribe, but frequently to a train of 
iKiiions, progressive in their Order and 
gerierjil m their application. The second 
observation is, 'that natural phenomena 
occurring either only ottce, dr periodically 
recurring, and ali^circumslanoes alluding 

** parts of various animals, each of whi'<*h, in hierOgly- 
** phical writing, was significant of a several quality; in 
** which assemblage, that animal which was more pecu- 
** Harly the representative 6f the God, was mofet 
"^'Conspicuous." 
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to the progresfsive improvement of society, 
or celebrating iiigbly useful discoveries, 
tvere often banded down to posterity under 
the guise of these fables. Many of 

these fanciful histories had their birth 
entirely in the imaginations of individuals^ 
or arose from the prevalent practice of those 
whose interest it was to conceal the de- 
formity of their theological systems from 
public view, to cast a veil of mystery 
around all their superstitions. Much ad- 
ditional confusion in these fables sprang 
from their being transferred from one 
nation to another, and in their^ change 
receiving new appellations, and being mo- 
delled according to local circumstances or 
tl)e prevailing superstiiiona of the tribes 
among which they were introduced, they 
appear as different relations, altogether 
independent of each other. This was 
peculiarly evident among the Greeks, who 
from their ignorance of oriental languages 
and customs, and from a supercilious pride 
which prevented them from carefully stu- 
dying the literature of those nations from 
which they received their thedlogical creeds 
as well as the elements of their knowledge* 
and whom in the language of their obsti- 
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nate presumption they styled barbaric 
ans, were prevented frona ascertaining the 
exact origin of their popular superstitions. 
Strongly inclined, irom their volatile dis- 
po^tion^ to receive with confidence all that 
the raptures of their wandering bards* 
might induce them to impart, either as 
received from traditionary legends of the. 
Orientals, or as the fruit of their own 
inventive fancy, they admitted in their 
vulgar creeds the most glaring absurdi- 
ties* Upon <:areful observation we shall 
generally be able to trace a great simila- 
rity in the mythological system of different: 
nations, which will enable us, without 
incurring the charge of fanciful specula-^ 
tion^ to deduce them from a few simple, 
sources. 

It is not requisite, nor even entirely, 
possible, to give a qertain explanation of 
all the fables to be found in mytholqgical 
record^ especially as several of them will, 
admit of various interpretations, according 

* These were called aoids* In the theogony of 
Hesiod, we find an assemblage of these fables, which 
fonned the ground of general belief 
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to the differenit points of view in which wc 
may regard them. 

It will suffice to ndtice a few very 
general rules of interpretation, according 
to which some comparatively consistent 
notions may be entertained on those 
s?ubjects. 

No small number of the fables arose 
from the spirit of colonization, wWch 
^vould become very general when man- 
kind increased rapidly in multitude, and 
also from the vagrant life led by the 
pastoral tribes who moved from one place 
to another. Hence the numerous ac* 
counts of the wanderings and travels of 
several deities. It must be remarked, 
that frequently the exploits or transactions 
of a whole tribe were ascribed -to one 
individual. Thus the fabulous wander- 
ings of Ceres, the goddess of corn, in 
search of her daughter Proserpine^ and of 
Bacchus, both of whom are no other than 
the Isis and Osiris of the Egyptians, repre- 
sent the arrival of Egyptian and Phoenician 
colonists into Greece, wl^re thqy intro^ 
duced the culture of grain, fruits, and the 
Tine. 
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When, by any useful discovery, the 
^ects of some destructive diseases had 
been removed, or some pestilence arrested 
in its course ; or when any district had 
been prepared for agricultural purposes 
by being freed from the wild, ferocious 
beasts which infested it, there arose a 
fresh source of fable. Hence the contests 
^ af many distinguished canonized hei*oes 
with dragons and other monsters. Under 
this kind of fictitious tales, may also be 
represented the wars of the petty tribes, 
which, in newly and imperfectly organized 
societies, will be engaged ia incessant 
feuds. 

In districts in which agricultural em- 
jployn[>eiits were generally followed, all 
^circumstances, whether natural or artifl*- 
cial, whkh exercised either a supposed 
or real influence over the growth of tl>e 
t^roduce of the earth, woUld soon become 
tlie origin of ^titious narrations* 

Thus the inundations occasioned by 
the overflowings of the KAe, so abun- 
dantly useful to the adjacent valley, were 
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frequently allegorised. The fable of the 
conflagration occasioned by Phaeton, pro- 
bably alludes to a season of excessive 
drought, which would be obnoxious to the 
growth of vegetation. All the adventures 
of Perseus, who was emblematical of the 
sun, probably sprang from the same source. 

TheGigantomachia, or war of thegiants 
against heaven, which bears a prominent 
place in all schemes of mythology, has 
met with various explanations. Some have 
imagined, that it was a perversion of the 
scriptural account of the .impious attempt 
of the descendants of Noah, in erecting 
the vast tower of Babel ; others, that it 
related to the revolt .and fall of the rebel- 
lious angels; or to the contests between 
the sons of Ham and Shem. Some, not 
content with these explanations, have call- 
ed to their assistance a tenet, which is to 
be found amongst most Oriental natiom;, 
that there exist two opposite principles, 
which exercise a participated empire over 
this earth and all the affairsof men 5 that 
each of these employ a number of subor- 
dinate agents, those of the Good Spirit 
J)eing called Peri, those of the Evil Spirit 
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Dives ; and that these have, long before 
the creation of the world, been engaged in 
incessant warfare. When the earth was 
peopled, these hostile genii exercised their 
respective powers, the one class in inflict- 
ing misery, the other in bestowing favours, 
on the inhabitants of this infant world. 
It has been conjectured, that the rebel- 
lion and war of the giants bears allusion to 
this tenet, which certainly does by no 
means appear to be devoid of foundation. 

From ihe general aspect of mythology^ 
it aj^ears highly probable, that the cir- 
cumstances of the deluge have given rise 
to na inconsiderable number of the ascrip- 
tions of deity,, and tJie rites of religious 
worship. A belief in a general, or at 
least in a partial destruction of the world 
by a deluge, seems to be well established 
in all nations. The private histories of 
several of the divinitiesy their individual 
exploits, the manner in which they were 
represented by statues and pictures, and 
more especially, the ceremonies instituted 
to their honour, which had a manifest 
reference to some sudden and miraculous 
D3 
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deliverance ; — confirm the supposition. 
In many of the Egyptian and Grecian 
religious observances, the prominent arti- 
cles used in navigation and maritime affairs 
were exhibited ; which, together with the 
fact that the dove and olive-branch were 
objects of sacred regard, and that the 
former was frequently introduced in my- 
thological narrations, tends to strengthen 
the assertion, that the particulars of the 
detuge were cousecrated by ignorant de- 
lusion. Upon this principle, the Argo- 
nautic Expedition has been explained, as 
being a metaphorical narration of the 
pres<ervation of the ark, and its favoured 
inhabtlantsu The beaatiful fable of the 
laves of Cwpid and Psyche, has been rea- 
dered allusive of the union of the new 
world after the deluge. 

No indrividual has exerted himself so 
laboriously upon the Rubject of antient 
mythology as the, learned, ingenious, tho' 
whimsical BRYilNT. His method of eluci- 
dation arises geoerally from minute etymo- 
logical investigatiioD^ foucuied on national 
customs,, or local appdlalioos. He strong- 
ly advocates the opinion, that most of the 
mythological fables may be explained from 
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the cir6umstance8 of th^ dduge, and of the 
contests between the immediate descend- 
ants of Noah; asserting, that a Solar 
Deity was generally worshipped, and that 
many of the host of deities were either 
only various n^uki^s for Noah, whom he 
identified with the Solar G§d>^ or merely 
deified epithets of one of these. As it is 
impossible, in our Contracted limits, tc^ 
present even an outline of his ingenious 
system^ it will stiffice to adduce a few 
instances^ which Will ti^nd to exiiibit his 
method of indactiai><; 

He conjecture!*, that Noah was repre* 
sented unde^ the v^ltidbs appeilatiohs given 
to the principal deities in the Asiatic 
nations. Deuoalimi^ IVometheus, ami se- 
veral othei* mythdlo'^itfal heroes, are made 
to inhabit an ark, and are represented as 
bavmg been r^neWed by a second bii'th, 
which figuratively dertot^s the existence 
of tlie patriarch in the two Wbrfrfs. In 
Egy pt^a*id in other countries, tlie boat wa^ 
used as a consecpated ^mlH^rift In many of 
their festivals. The name of Thebes, one 
ofthe.prineiparof the Egyptiatt cities, and 
particularly celebrated (oi its dfevotion tcr 
D 4 
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popular superstitions, seems to be derived 
from Theba, which signifies an ark. la 
allusion to Noah's erecting altars after his 
miraculous preservation, the Greeks have 
made Zeus the inventor of sacrificial wor- 
ship. The whole fable of the Argo- 
nautic expedition appears to be allusive to 
the danger and subsequent deliverance of 
tlie patriarch ; and the very name given 
to the vessel which conveyed the suppos* 
ed adventurers, confirms the supposition^ 
Da is a Chaldaic particle, signifying The, 
which will explain tbe meaning of Da-- 
naus, as signifying a ship erected to cele- 
brate the deluge, and its attending circum- 
stances i while the fifty daughters, which 
mythological writers have bestowed on 
Danaus, may have been priests or priest- 
esses, whose office it was to celebrate the 
rites of Noah after his deification. These 
daughters are fabulously condemned to 
fill buckets full of holes: this may allude 
to the sacred vessels of soft stone, used in 
the temple of Canobus, or Noah, for filter- 
ing the water of the Nile. 

Several of the pagap deities have an 
exact relation to Noah, from the names 
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given to them, and the wonders ascribed 
to their extraordinary powers. Janus- is 
commonly pictured with two faces, from 
which he has derived the epithet of 
Bifrons; on which account he is repre<» 
sented on coins and medals as coming 
from the porch of some building, which 
coins have on the reverse a dove and 
oHve-branob. Hence the Romans gave 
to their first month the name of Januarius, 
as uniting the preceding and succeeding 
year. The fabulous entrance of Osiris, 
the Egyptian deity, into his ark,, to avoid 
the fury of Typhon, the monster, wh6 
waged war against him, is enrU>lematical of 
the entrance crfNoah into the ark, previous 
to the dreadful punishment indicted oh hi^ 
antediluvian brethren. The ark was not 
unfrequently denoted by a crescent, al- 
luding to the new moon, as a representa- 
tive of the ark rising from the waters ; for 
the same reason, the sacred bulls of Egypt 
were .adorned with crescents. 

The dove called Ion. wias received into 
the- religious rites of most nations, as 
an emblem qf peace. The priestesses of 
several Oriental-ddities were designated by 
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epithets renting to a dove; heoce the 
many fabulous narrations of women being 
changed into thefee birds* The storjr of 
Ino, the names of Juno and Hermione^ 
and even thode of Jonah and Johannes ^s 
messengers of peace^ inaj be derived from 
the same sourOe. Iris, atnl tli^ 

bow of Cupid, may be rfegaa-ded as bearing 
allusion to the celestial sign, ,giv«n by the 
Almighty, in consequence of the ($oVei^ant 
into which he entered with Ndah. 

As we are informed, by the sacred 
historian, that the whol^ mass of mankind 
was destroyed by the deluge, the earth 
must have been repeopled by the family 
of Noah.. The learned have displayed ua 
gftiall portion of ingenuity^in affixing the 
probable direction taken by th« wai>derers, 
and in ascertaining to what nation every 
individual gave bis name. It appears^ 
that the migrations and settlements of the 
posterity of Ham, and Cbus bis s<>n, into 
the Asiatic and African provinces, claims 
the chief attention, since the mdst early 
empires wei^ established by them^ and 
with them originated the principles of 
general civilization. Soibe writei's^ h^ve 
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imagined, that there have been two distinct 
dispersions, the former by divine interposi- 
tion, common to all the inhabitants of the 
infant world, the second relating merely 
to the descendants of Chils> after thne 
jbuilding of the tower of BabeK 

Bryant supposes, that the wanderingps 
of Osiris and of Dionusus, the wars and 
supernatural exploits of Hercules and Se*- 
sostris, represent the colonizing spirit 
which was very ardent amongst the early 
settlers. Many of the ficiitioufi narrations 
originated in local circnmstances, or pecu- 
liar customs. Geometry, or tlie art of 
dividing. a dktrict into definite portions 
ibr agricultural purposes, was early known 
in Egypt. lu order to perpetuate the 
remembrance of these divisions^ maps, or 
statistical charts, were drawn on pillars, 
which were frequently deposited in towel's 
or lighthouses, erected an,th)e shores of 
rivers, or on the coast of the sea. From 
this custom arose the feible of Atlas, sup- 
porting the earth on his shoulders, ^nd all 
•the stories of wandering bulls; since the 
Greeks woakL not find it difficult to cJiange 
the Tor of Egypt or CbaMea into T.auroi* 
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By a similar perversion. Tor, or Tar-chon, 
signifying a mound and tower, would 
become Draco; and hence all the fabu- 
lous accounts of dragons, so abundant in 
mythological writers. The battles be- 
tween distinguished heroes and dragons, 
might probably allude to banditti, who 
took refuge in these towers, embracing 
every opportunity of laying waste the 
adjacent country. On the banks of the 
Nile, the Egyptians erected towers^ which 
served as places of sepulture* When any 
one was interred, sacrifices^ were offered 
in the Char-On, or Temple of the Sun, 
which gave rise to the fictitious hero 
Charon, the ferryman of Orcus* In the 
same manner Chir-On, or Solar Temple, 
became Chiron, and the Cahen^Taur, or 
priests of the solar *deity, became the 
.Centaurs of mythology. Ca-Artor, ano- 
ther epithet of the same signification, gave 
rise to Castor, a marine deity. 

The Taph of the Egyptians was an 
artificial mound, erected for sacrificial 
rites. Hence the Taphoi {rmfot) of the 
Greeks, who exhibited the tombs of their 
Gods. When it was found that one deity 
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had tombs in various places^ some epithet 
was added to his name, in order to design 
nate the place of his burial, which much 
augmented the number of diviuities. 

The Ob, Oub, Pytho, or serpent, was 
used as an emblem in the most antient 
rites. In Egypt, the royal tiara was 
adorned with it. 

The towers erected by all the Cushite 
colonists on the sea coast, frequent ly con 
tained a fire on the summit, in order to 
serve as a guide to the wandering shep- 
herds. From this fact has arisen the 
fable of the one-eyed Cyclops, and from 
the cruelties practised in these towers and 
temples, the Furies found their origin. 

The Cynocephali, which the Greeks 
have represented as men with dogs' heads, 
arose from Cahen-Cath-El, the^sacred rocks 
of the sun, which served both as temples 
and as observatories for astronomical pur- 
poses, in which they had frequently semi- 
naries for the education of their priests. In 
the same manner,*Cahen-Sehor, and Cahen- 
<Ourat, names of honour bestowed by the 
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Egyptians ob certain clusters of stars, have 
been changed into Canis, Sirias> and Cy« 
nosura. The notion of the Hades, or 

infernal regions, of the Grecian mytholo*^' 
gy, probably arose from the circumstance^ 
tliat the Egyptians frequently excavated 
their temples from rocks overhanging the 
sea. 

The Golden Age alludes to the age of 
the Cutbites, since Cbruseion (xe«<^«w>), 
or Chusejon, may be regarded as trar^s- 
ferable terms. It will thus accurately 
represent the peaceful state of mankind, 
when engaged in agriculture or pastoral 
pursuits. 

We have thi»s presented a specimen of 
the species of deduction, employed by 
this ingenious philosopher, which, though 
liable to abuse from fenciful interpre- 
tation, displays an unusual degree of clas* 
sical knowledge, enlightened by crHical 
sagacity. 
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CHAPTER Th 

OF THE LITERATURE OF GREECE 
AND ROME. 



SECTION I. 
Of the PoetSy IRstorkms^ and Rhetoriciam* 

As all our acquaintance with the theolo- 
gical and n)oral sentiments of the pagan 
world IS derived from the writings of the 
Grecian and Roman poets, historians, and 
philosophers, it appears proper to present 
a succinct account of the gradual progress 
of literature in these eminent nations of 
antiquity, especially in reference to their 
religious creed. 

The Literature of Greece, so deservedly 
honoured by all: succeeding ages, was of 
foreign origin. As Greece was colonized 
by several nations, situated along the 
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shores of the Mediterranean, it is probable 
that the various mythological tenets of 
these several nations would be introduced 
into different parts of the peninsula. The 
lively ingenuity and active ambition of 
the Greeks, did not suffer them to re§t 
contented with the principles of science, 
and the rudiments of knowledge, thus en- 
trusted to their care^- they soon enlarged 
and improved their little stock. 

The earliest instructors communicafed 
their doctrines in the guise of fables, as 
the mostinteriesting vehicles of informa- 
tion. Hence,- in some degree, arose the 
complicated theology of the Greeks, which 
w^, unacquainted with tiie original signi- 
fication of these allegorical allusions, find 
italmost impracticable to decyphen The 
gratitude of their contemporaries has men- 
tioned many wise men^ who flourished 
previous to the time of Homer ; but the 
relations given of them are so palpably 
absurd and ridiculous, that we must re- 
gard them as wholly symbolical. Pro- 
metlieus, Linus, Orpheus, and Musseus, 
occupy the first rank in. the literary my^ 
thology of .Greece. 
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' Tbe fiiUHilous story qf Pranmetbeg^^ hasr 
reoeii^d varioos mterpretaiicBss,. haviiig 
been .supposed ta relate to the live^ of: 
Adam, Noah, or Moses i wehMe.no dalfi^ 
whereby to decide upon the superior 
veigin df ptobah^liikjv t^lne attachQd to any 
of these coojaclur^k L)aii.% ia tiae faloJidd i 
father ot lyric vecse. Orpheoa occupies) 
ike firsi plac? ia the £ibiUa«is age&: fcom 
tbe acconflts gathered frcjn several aotieut 
MTfitersy it would appear that he was a 
person of oonsiderable authority, ; who»i 
having «oada himself well acquainted with 
the learatHi* of Egypi and Pbotntdi^, intro^. 
dtoced it into Gitreoe, osiiiig every effort. 
to olvilixe tbe , barbaroQt satires. The 
verses* ascribed to bim .haTo hee»^ hy: 
many critics, regarded as spuirious; but 
we shooki admit this opiuion wiih much 
limitation. Musseii^eiilargefl and itnpror^ 
^ the doctrines o( bis master Orpheus. . 

. Om^ principal end of the tbedlogical* 
maxims and moral apotiiegms of these 
e^v\y teachers '^ae, to estabiisli civil aa^: 
thofity ; and wte freqo^nlty find« as in the 
case of the sev^n agcs^ that. they united 
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the characters of {>lrilosQpher and legis-* 
later. This practice, origtoatiiig in neces- 
sity^^ivas tnaintained^ in later ages^ h^rihe. 
sectarian teachers; 

When> ia the natural progress towards 
improvemeni, men lost, in some degree, 
that implicit venemtion> which they had 
paid to* their early instructors, whom they 
had regarded as beings o£ sit perior oixier^ 
and when the absurdily i of their mytho^s 
logical f tenets excited, dt first their sas* 
picion> and gradually their disbelief and 
ridicule, ttieir minds? beeame ^open to the 
reception of probably truthy deduced from 
observation on the eoonomy of tlie natural, 
and moral world. Tiieir ieft^uirtes into^ 
the phenomena of nature, and tlie princi- 
ples of inoral duty, wene made under the 
direction of a more diligent iav^tigation. 
Their philosophy now assuooed a regular, 
and systematic form, under the controul 
of assidiK)ns and I irigenickis individusrfs^ 
who devoted the wMe of their att^wtioti^ 
tO'the cultivation of literature ; and who, 
in. order, to propagate their principles, and 
siecnre the reception of their doctrines^, 
^surrounded themselv<es with a number of 
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disciples, to wiidm they imported the ar* 
eana of their *varioas discoveries. This 
prece{>tor, aceohipanied by his disciples, 
formed ii^hat has since been termed A 

School of Philosophy. 

^ Poetry^ iii all countries, Appears to have 
been almost coeval with the formation of' 
^ciety. If we define poetry t6 be the 
\exigv^^e<^{ passion. We find an easy solu- 
tion to the fact, that in the early state of 
society potetical effusions ahvays preceded 
prose compositions: for, in the infancy of 
the arts, men were tinder the guidance 
of wild, untutored imaginations, uninflu- 
enced by the c6ol decisions of an inforn^d 
judgment, and unchastened by the accu- 
rate discrimination of an improved taste. 
The sublime grandeur of uncultivated 
nature, and the w41d luxuriance of spon- 
taneous vegetation, gave an air of beauty 
XJb e^ery object, which, thus presented to 
tbe uninstructed mitnd, g«ve birth to all 
the vw Id enthusiasm, so characteristic a/f 
the early productions of the bards. At 
the celiebration of mythological rites, the 
iestivals- of distinguislied characters, and 
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eyen %t tba conyiyial meetings, df thie 
sbepherds^soogs, fiqQiimpwijed by:inii3ic»> 
formed ,9 piiocipal p^tiof tb^ Amnsomoirt.^ 
iThey frequently devoted tbeir poetical 
energies to the celebr^Aiooqf those objecta 
which were subservient to their necessities^ 
QV conducive to their pleofifre^. A^ soqU 
ety advanced in progressive civiUeatiaii»; 
the ardour of tbeir wild effa;Mon« wpvld be 
restrained^ and the <4>jects of their soi^ 
ennobled. From the colebraticoi of tk^ 
daily occujiations land eujoyments of a 
^iform Ufe, they woidd ascend to the^ 
praise of geiveroos ^nd benevolent indi- 
viduals ; and« assuming an air of patioi^ 
ality, tbeir stfains would ,b^ employed oa 
the exploits of their bei*oes« Rising suU 
higher in the scale of poetical improve- 
ment^ they wouJd consecrate tbeir lyres 
to the praises of the J>eity. We find, 
consequently, that in the poetry of the 
es^rliest ages, as well as in that of thet oio^ 
civilized natioos^ the praises of the popu- 
lar divinities forms a prominent part 5 and 
that, in ^11 rittrs of worship, poetry and 
mi^sio were used as powerful auxiliaries in 
exalting tl^e gratitude of adoration. The 
earliest bards being wanderers* recited 
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ib^ir rerses accompanied by the lyre; and 
in ithiB v(^ :fiD4 the origin of versifioattOQ. 
The wild songB of tbe tninstr ds tbtti ad« 
tnitted a more regular fortn', and being 
cooinoftted to writing, formed ilbe basis ot 
poetical oonrpo&rtion, whidi, in tim6> be^ 
came regnioted by £xed rules^ and appro* 
dated by proper atahdards of criticism. 

l..Li/rw Poetry, so named from its 
having been originally. acoompanied by 
some musical instrument^ probably took 
tlie lead in poetical oonipositions. The 
wild effiisions of ihe early poets were 
written in all ihe irre^arity, and with all 
the eadbnsiastic andotir, which are the cha* 
ract^rtstics of tbrs species of poetry. Tbe 
«ibjebts cm wbich the odes were generally 
exercised, were the praises of the G©(te> 
tbe baiiles of heroes, the scenes and plea-* 
sures of pastoral life, and the songs of love. 

Pindar, tbe Thebam, certainly exceb 
all hi* brethren of the lyre in the subli* 
mity^ entbuBiasm,' and melodious wildness 
of hi$ ti»imbers. Tbe praises which he 
received froin his cootttrymen^ exclude tbe 
E3 
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neo^sity of modern compliment; tho' it 
is to be regretted that so small a portion 
has been paid t6 those odes which have 
been preserved 5 which may be aecoitnted 
for from the local nature of the subjects of 
his odes«. His name, when alive was ho* 
noured/mid when dead accompanied with 
a veneration, recognized. even by Alex- 
ander, who, when he took Tl^ebes, ordered 
the hmi\y of the poet to be spared in the 
gelieral massacre. 

' Sappho, of Lemnos^ is pre^emmently 
distinguished for exquisite description and 
sweetness of language j and it is a source 
of regret to the admirers of classical beau- 
ties, that only two of l>er odes have been 
preserved entire. The conduct and sen- 
ttments of this poetess were, however,? 
highly derogatory from female excellence* 

Anacreon is well known as the spright« 
ly and amatory poet of Teids; Hisf viva* 
city, variety, and elegance, have rendered 
his odes the standards of amatory compo^ 
sitions, which are, on this account^ spe- 
cifically designated Anacreontic. Being 
devoted to intemperate indulgence, his 
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odei too- frequently breatlie a spirit of 
voluptuous licentiouskYessii which detract 
from the admiration which their i)eautj of 
Miction claun ai.our hands;.\ 

The patbelic Sioiootdes^ Stesicfaorpst 
AldHen, and BteobjJkks^ occof^ luferior 
stations^ in the oalaiogiie of Gceciaa lyvh 
poets. . . ; 

The sedste tjem^aof'tfeeAomi^s/was' 
not adapted ta the vjviti^yiaild energy s<^ 
iieeeasary m lyn&irecse^ ahd>Gbhseq9^tIy 
MN3[fiad tfuiy one Bolksu^j^iitetaiice amqng 
tbmf po^i Horaoe j from > the Kiersattlity 
of his ^femus^ ipr]pfO¥ed dy^an acuteinsight 
into' hiiKia(n nature^ and/by . his ooannjence 
wUh |!txe good 4H9d greats was adm}rM>ly 
fitted Xq excels ^n^lJftiV speoiesf of-^vera^^ 
Heemulated^ and iamany iitslaaaoes^isuct 
passed, hisOrecian predecessors; blending 
theirvariedbeauti^s-mabarflSKmyi^perfectly 
originah Many of his. ode^ wriMenJathe 
ivarmth' of momentary impression^ under 
the feeling of local impulse, are fiill of 
easy and familiar pleasantry > and in many 
instances^. they riiie to the true sublime^. 
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'tiohmiiess, siid erle|gaiit in ct»otion«^ 'Mmy 
of lis odeKiniecii /tfae> sMenest repreb^ 
tm>«i» Jbr. Iheic indelwacT^^ «ftd«l>tit]iet)truad 
cxpr^s&iob. Ail .tiib Jyrtc r^oets. wteAM 
constant allusion to the errors of popular 
^HiperisditkHi, frndkin^ not 6iU:: to introduce 
Ite tariom perjotlagtk i^ tbfiir mfth^Adh 

their odes, , .. j 

; K $. xEfic^ P.oetiytmxf^ wppsut i# b« fhe 

adcjet^^; : Tli€l id^pity. t^f ita owaf unev^lltt 
requittte; goMlB^ioif its ai»bJ!^ot^ tktt. m^ 
i^uy. voky of :itd paits^: the deep diaorU 
IdiualaoaoiiiieQCflsary; i# rapport :mi ^i^tf 
ka ^pcnon9g^»^ vrould preveot «6 iimn 
^exipecfting ^an beroic fMete among thie 
prodactionsofeyrly antiqfuity^ Ao.aiaittt 
BcAHacy iB$taacecoBwnecsu9 of lhei»iMl> 
prietjiof tbe^ttbovedcdttcttoB, tmd 9mum 
11^, ^oA fnnegeDiiss iMi&siiftcieQtxesoareet 
9Vttbin itself, aatohisive of tha assbtamcei 

ikeVxtiev poef,^ The gposa represet^iMioos 
wbic^.HoMerinaiDeaef tfae.&j^^ paa^ 
aions, »]d Tices df hia^ties^ cf^fdnaa be 
introduces several as. regular personages 
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in die niiftchiDerf df 'fab :{ioi6i9^^ iMen 
treqisettiAy noAsed. In 4bi6 {narticiAarr hd 
eamiy coiiifeimed .Mbisirif to >th« wach 
BMoCa jaitkse times iir wbtoh iie livtid^ 
vhichfeli no repngrmilceiM; ^tlie«exhihi#~ 
turn o€ tlw twikian ^iftt^ms^ (tf/tbek diTtnH 
tits. An poetry bas^ in.tdt ages, beeb the 
vebide m£ pbilolOpbteal princi{d«sr and 
tnord ptreeepts, ire find tbat V^gil Hh. 
ttad« nan J beadtifid alkisions to the dog^ 
mw of the noiMft «tcis ^ne^entat iiis 
time, and bar clothed ttiwaetitimMta. in 
aU iIk j^Ieodonr vMd) bis {Kietical wa^- 
fobe could tiif)|)iy,. But a pwdiig ctfaro far 
tke ^)i0onea& .systmi' mity be-^*aced 
throughout the whole of his works, thoV 
Ws iiccotrtitlDf aftture state of Tetributionr,- 
Bllegor\ck\\y delivered in the iDimiUble 
deacc^U^o of i&sieas'« d^oeiU rotoHadfc^ 
coiiMiles M^b- abe Stoical «id. PktoQic 
nortoM. 'The Deities employed hy the 
Hotnan proet in tlie structure cfhis ioimor- 
tal poem^iBusiaiii^n^ire d^gniiled and coni>. 
s»teM^baMCttsrs,.iJtti^in.ibe4i^^ kh 
Grecian predecessor; tho' the polytbeestie* 
liotiqns oiCboth are equally apparent.*^ ,. 

the express ilesire of Augustus, we find ifesf^pieiit 
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3. Dramatic Poetrtf \tdL$^ in all naticmfi> 
formed a great and dignified portion of 
poettcid compositiofi. A* drama may/ 
indeed^ be regarded as an extended epo^ 
pee^ in ivbich tbe heroes- not merely 
mppvKt as the subjects^ of narration* but 
stand forth in tbmr. real and: acknovHedged 
chmicters. Tragedy, the legitimate oh^ 
ject of which is^o promote the cause of 
virtue, by contrasting its final rewards 
with .the eventual poaiduoents oi vicci 
was, in its or^in, very itksigi^cant# Tiiio 
stn^ in honour of fiaeofaus, racitad at his 
annual fet^vals, gave rise to* tragic Qona^ 
positionst^ At firsV these coosbted of 

aUusion made to the imperkd^&iQily,. as veil as to. tbe 
principal families in Rome; who would be highly- 
gratified that thdr origin should be traced to the 
QOtiieBt periods of the Latin race^ and the deed^ elf 
tiwk real. or fimcied anceston^ thus emhahnei for 
future admiration* The poem was left UDfinishe4» 
and, a^ Yirgil was of a wei^ constitution, and as his 
infirmities rapidly increased with the approach of age, 
fte are tinis able to account for the manifest inferiority 
of the kitter books of this immortal poem, in vivaoky 
and dignity* , 

* Tragedy, fxom\ay9^ a goat, and min a song, 
flbce the goat was the aninnd first offered in sacrifice 
to Baicchus* 
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one ode, repeated by an individual ; but; 
in time, sevenebl rustics joined the strain, 
and thus formed a Chorus. The^pis, who 
made several improyementd in hisfavourite 
art, introduced one or two persons who 
related 9onie fictitious adventure, as a re* 
lief to' the singers. In process of time^ 
these dialogists were increased in number^ 
andthe faUe which they related became; 
under the care of iEschyins, a regulat 
narration. He may be regarded as the 
-parent of tragic compositions, since be not 
only caused them to assume a distindk 
£3nii, but also instituted reptesentations of 
his pieces on stages erected for the pur^ 
pose. The Chorus, which originally form-* 
ed the chief part of the tragic song, now 
became of secondary importance, acid was 
introduced for the sake of suggesting moral 
refiections naturaUy deducible from the 
plot, and arising from the situation of the 
principal characters. They also formed 
a respite in the. narration^ and presented 
an opportunity to the poet to give exercise 
to his poetical talents. In modern trage** 
dies, their purposes have been answered 
by soliloquieS) and a division into distinct 
acts : it remains doubtful to which mpdei 
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tbe preference sbouM be given. The 
Ciioros oottsisted of differeot uumbera^ 
ireqii^mly tf fifteen t>er$6ns, arraaged in 
separate parties^ answeriR;g each other in 
the Strophe and Autistrophe. Music wai 
indispensably re4m5rtfce m all their theatri^^ 
erf representations, siao^ even their rersd 
yms modulated to tertatn mii«ical meB4 
9nge$. The trio of Greek tftigic ifi^ritert 
bate ever been dear to classical taste. 

^ JESCUYLVSy tho* distingdished B8 a sol** 
^ber <m tlie plains of Marathon and Platissa* 
1ai8 secured moredtirable laiirehs by the 
Iriomphs of his pen. It is related by his 
biographer, that lie wroteninety trageuiiest 
ficHty-two of which obtained pablic prizesi^ 
but of ivliich only seven bave been trans« 
mitted to us* In these hie has displayed 
a strong, falibe^and imrentiveimaginatioBt 
fotid of fictitious phantasies : his style 'is 
animated, but irregular, and frequently 
bombastic: hisplots piartake ofa unifi>rm 
fierceness aod terrorg whiQhi from their 
constancy* seem to have been congenial to 
lUs mind ; for in deleting scenes of horror 
his mu9e is peci^ilurly HUU3Qss&ii In all hm 
|lsiys now e&tant^ he intro(h]ce3 the deities 
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49if his tomkXryt aod several of them am 
wholly foiiodedoD mjrtbolc^^tcal talcs*^ . 

SoraocUESf in ioHUtioa of his.masler,r 
also distinguished htmsdf in bis ccmptrjr's 
battles. He first rose to distinction in a^ 
'Contest with his master iEscb^tus, with 
whom be entered the lists .for public ap« 
plause, .and over whom he gained a victory.: 
Stimulated by his early success, be etgt^ 
ployed the whole of his time in writing 
tragedies, of which he produeoi one hiin* 
dredand twenty-six, all of which, accordingr 
to the testimony of his biographers, were; 
rreceived with marked applause. In subK^ 

^ Pr. BsJlTXIE, in <m •£ hM|1ettevs« thoschMrac* 
Cerises the three Grecian tragedians. ** You will find 
** fschylus an hieroglyphical, allegorical, symbolical 
«* *WTiteK; hi» works stnell of Egypt,. and of the toy- 
** thology of hi» country. Sofhoclbs saw that th^ 
*^historic(dlmui^ofHerodbt1lS1^tsaldbnirfd; hetber^ 
<< fore takes a middle flight between history and 
•" poetry. ' Eu ri pi des finds his countrymen stijl more 
^* 'refined, and is a moral philosopher as well as a pbei**' 

The author of tl^e Tiaicelf of Aqaqhacsiii fpeakiog 

*of the characters employed by the three tragedians, 

fobserves, that ** ^schylu^ painted men greater than 

"vtheycanbe; Soi^irocDCSAs.tbcy ought to b^t; and 

*^< JEIlMUt i»s& as they .ar«.^ 
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OAity^f subject imd force of geniQs» he may^ 
be justly deemed equal to iEschylus ; and 
in judgment and accurate delineation, far 
saperiorv His plots are simple^ but inte- 
resting : his characters well supported ; htS' 
diction harmonious; and bis moral xefleo^ 
lions well adapted. From the regular plans^ 
of bis tragedies, have been deduced those 
strict rules of dramatic composition, which 
regulated the Greek tragic compositions.. 

. BURIPIDES, the last of the trio, not 
formed by natural constitution for the 
fatigues of a military life, or the bustle of 
eivtt oecupations, followed the bias of his. 
mind, which led him to the acquisition of 
mental stores. He was peculiariy attach^ 
ed to the philosophical and moral prin- 
ciples and precepts of Anaxs^oras and 
Socrates, with the latter of whom he ^ 
lived in habits of the closest intimacy. 
Jealous of the admired talents of Sopho* 
ctes, he becanie anxious to supplant him . 
in popular favour, and the people flatter* 
ingly encouraged a competition^ which 
pcreased their own pleasure. In scenes 
of pathetic simplicity, Euripides speaks . 
powerfully to the hearty and the moral ' 
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precepts, which are richly scattered io all 
his pieces, r^ommend him to the admirers 
of antient morals; bat he. frequently is 
too argumentative, and appears pedantic* 
Most' of the tragedies of Sophooles and 
Euripides are wholly founded on- the tales 
of popnlar superstition, from which they; 
therefore derive ail their interest ; and tiie 
isuperror and inferior deities, form distinn 
guisbed dramatis personam m the machU 
nery of their tragedies. 

Comedy i designed equally with its graver 
sister for the exposure of folly, found an 
easy entranceamongst the earliest society* 
It is naturahthat a humorous man shocrid 
mimic and ridictile the actions and man^ 
ners of persons, wbose^eculiarities excited 
his merriment or dislike. By degrees, 
this* satirical spirit, wWch. would be gene^ 
rally acceptable, especially when exercised 
lapon an obnoxious individual, would as- 
some a more regular form, bo committed 
to writing, and represented on the stage 
for the amusement of the populace. Iti 
their first attempts, the comic writer* 
exposed the most eminent personages hi 
tbe^ate;;and >even tbe» Gpds. tbemsel^ es^ 
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to persbiml abuse, using the most scurri-^ 
ioas aBd di&gusting language as the tehide^ 
of their invectives ; this has been styled tha 
Old Comedjr. The disadvantages arbing 
from the personality of the abuse neces- 
sitated the wrtters to cunit tke nan»ea ot 
living characters, and to snhstitute feigned 
ones, though the end to be atiained re^ 
mained the saoie; this, for the sake of 
distinction, was styled the Middle Comedy ;- 
but this method of indirect assault being< 
very offensive, plots were formed without 
any reference to Itving'characfers* 

. Aristophanes, from his natural bih- 
mour, was admirably fitted for the ndicut 
lous exhibitions which, at the time whea 
be flourished, formed ait the excellency o/? 
comic writing. Though his scurrility 
merits general reprobation, yet the ele-c 
gance of his language, the acute wit of his 
ridicule, and the insight of the humaa 
heart, which he constantly discovei^, en-< 
title him to admiration. His comedies toa 
frequently degenerate into mere farces, 
intended apparently merely to create 
laughter, and to answer the purpose of 
direct ridicule; but when any general 
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character isiDtrodueedi the whole appear^ 
without interest) and consequently wifheut 
effect. EUPOLIS and CraTINUS are far 
inferior in comic skilly 

^ The Romans have not been totally 
destitute of comic writers. Plautus, 
almost two centuries before the Christian 
«ra, entertained his cott»trymen with co-j 
TOfic representationsi Though mnch origi*' 
nality exists in the dramas of this writer, 
and frequent strokes of humour are to 
be found in his writings*, yet it must be 
owned, that many of liis obscene descrip- 
tions, and triflhig pTay of words, are flot 
adapted for nK>re refined ages. 

Terence has ever been deservedly es- 
teemed as one of the most aWe comic 
writers of antiquity. Simplicity of design, 
tmd elegance of senthnent, as well as^ 
beauty of diction, forar the main charac- 
teristics of this hiterestmg writer. 

The satire may be regarded as a spe- 
cies of contracted comedy j^ in which the 
-objects are not personal but general j w 
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whicb^ not merely individual vices become 
the subjects of particular reprehension^ 
but also the general tenour of the charac- 
ter is subjected to ridicule. The Greeks, 
from the dread lest the licence of the Old 
Comedy ^ould be renewed, ever discou* 
raged the exercise of the ^satirical spirit. 
The Romans were not altogether so scru- 
pulous, and we find that several individu- 
als exerted themselves in this species of 
writing. HORACE, in this respect, bears 
the palm of unrivalled excellence. H« 
does not gratify a splenetic or censorious 
spirit in effusions of indiscriminate bitter-. 
ness, but exposes the vices of mankind to 
a just ridicule and proper contempt Jle 
raises the voice of warning while he con- 
demns the error, and instructs us in the 
^Uanguage of friendship.'* 

Juvenal and Persius are noted as 
Roman satirists^ The severity with which 
the former exercised the censorial office, 
and the obscurity of the latter, render 
them both much inferior to Horace ; and 
the indelicacy with which they exposed 
«ome of the luxurious follies of the dis- 
45olute age of Nero^ tends to lessen the 
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interest ivhich we should otherwise take 
in perusing those of their works which are 
still extant. With regard to the philoso- 
phical opinions of the comic and satirical 
writers, it appears difficult to make any 
decision. The writers of the Old Comedy 
spared no opportunity to expose the ridi- 
culous fables relative to the popular divi- 
nities. Horace^ tho* in raany parts of his 
writings, he manifests a partiality to the 
Epicurean scliool, generally appears very 
indifferent upon this subject, taking every 
occasion to ridicule the extravagancies 
and absurdities of philosophical subtleties* 

In Didactic P^ctry^ the Romans have 
presented us with several instances; the 
principal are the Metamorphoses and 
Fasti of Ovidy and the poem of I^ucretius 
De Natur^ Rerum. 

As an author, the merit of OviD has 
bj5en variously estimated. It cannot be 
denied that his genius was inventive, lively, 
and discerning ; that his language is ge- 
aierally elegant, and his poetical ideas the 
iruit of a fervid imagination j but te 
p2 
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frequently displays a poverty of sentiment 
and Terbosrty of diction, which consider- 
ably detract from his merit. Many of his 
productions, especially his amorous pieces, 
tbo' distinguished for beauty of expressions 
abound with sentiments whieh tend to 
tower the standard of virtue, and under- 
itoine the best feelings of our nature. 
With regard to his Metamorphoses^ which 
is fraught with the principles of the early 
'Greciait philosophy, as well as the extra* 
vagant theogonies of that and of more 
.antient nations, much cotyectcire has been 
hazarded. The most rational appears to 
be that of Bp. IVarburton^ who supposes 
that the poet has given a popular history 
of providence as exhibited in the Egyp- 
tian, Phoenician, Grecian, and Ronian 
histories. It cannot be admitted that the 
poet had no other design than to expose 
the absurdities of the superstitious creeds 
of his countrymen, since such an attempt 
would certainly be connected with no 
small degree of danger* He probably 
therefore intended, under the doctrine of 
the metempsychosis, and the natural or 
physical metan)orphosis which arose from 
it, to shew that tho' the dealings of the 
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Deity may appear to us unequal and 
uiijust, that there are other states of exist* 
ence^ in which tbese inequalities caunofe 
be discovered. The Fasti of this interest^ 
log poet, tho' imperfect,, form a valuable 
ftind of information concerning the reJi- 
gious qeremo(Dies aod institutions of the 
Romans. 

t^UCRETlus, in bis metaphyijicai poem^i 
which combines elegance of hmguage with^ 
perspicuity of illustration, has endeavoured 
to delend the Epicurean doctrtneg, which,^ 
on jaocoautof tb^r impiety^ deserve uni* 
versrf execration. 

The Art of Poetry of Horace forms 
no inconsiderable addition to the list o£ 
Koman didactic pieces- It has ever been, 
regarded as possessing peculiar excellence,: 
eontainingthe precepts of Aristotle adorn- 
ed with every poetical beauty. 

Neither the Historians nor Orators of 
Greece or Rome^ present us with any 
information upon the mythological or the- 
ological opinions of their qountry men. 

f3 . 
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Herodotus, who has been justly deem* 
cd the father of historical composition, 
wrote an account of the Persian wars till 
the middle of the reign of Xerxes, as well 
as the early history of Egypt and the 
neighbouring countries. Tho* on many 
occasions he relates incredible tales, and 
appears foolishly fond of trifles, yet he 
•abounds with much authentic information, 
enlivened by judicious remarks and in- 
structive digressions* 

. Thucydides, influenced by a noble 
ardour to emul?tte the example of Hero-^ 
dotus, who had received the honourable 
thanks of his countrymen, employed him- 
self, while engaged in the service of his 
country, in assiduously collecting mate- 
rials, from which he afterwards formed 
eight books on the Peloponnesian war* 
His style, energetic and concise, abounds 
with strength of description, beauty of de- 
lineation, and persuasive eloquence* 

Xenophon, though more distinguished 
by his philosophical writings, may be 
justly classed among the historians of 
Greece. Educated in the precepts^ and 
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under the inspection of Socrates, he ia>* 
bibed those noble sentiments, which in 
after life so highly distinguished him as a^ 
skilful general, an elegant historian, and 
a perspicuous' philosopher,.* The works 

* Notwithstanding the. decided opposition of his- 
tutor, he was persuaded to accompany the younger 
Cjnrus in his expedition against his brother Arta- 
zerzes* After the fatal overthrow of the rash designs, 
of Cyrus at Cunaxa^ihe Grecian army, consisting'^f 
10,000 men, found itself surrounded with dangers, 
encompassed by an inveterate and victorious foe, and 
at an immense dfstance fronr home. After the trea- 
chery of the Persians 'had deprived this band of its 
elder officers,, the young Athenian, already distin-^ 
guished for his valour and decision of character, was, 
in this critical emergency, called to fill the perilous 
office of commander in the retreat of these forces. 
This was at last effected, by means of the exemplary 
prudenre, consummate skill, and persuasive eloquence 
of Xenophon. The whole march continued three- 
quarters of a year, for a distance of above 3000 miles. 
After this noted exploit, he was engaged with distin-- 
guished honour, undier the standard of Agesilaus in 
Asia Minor. 

* 

The usual inconstancy and ingratitude of the 
Athenians, were evidenced in the exile of this distin- 
guished character, who was banished to Scillus, a 
small village .near Lacedemon, under the pretext of 
punishment for his assistance ia the expedition of 
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-irhicb bav6 secured iiim the admiration 
and esteem t>f every age^ are, the Anabttsis, 
:a relation of the expedition of the younger 
Cyrus, and its comequenoe^: the Cyro- 
"p^Bdia, an historteal aoco«iot of the ednca- 
tioD, life, character, and manners, of Cyrus 
the Great ; tho' some hav^ supposed that 
the whole is designed as a moral and poi> 
litical romance, to e;xhibii the portrait of 

' a good monarch : the Memorabilia atxl 
Apology of Socrates, in trhichj as the 

' attentive disciple of that excellent moralist, 
he has xmfolded the precepts and repeated 
the inaximfi of his beloved master. 

' As the Orations of Demosthenes, JEschines^ 
Isocfates^ LysiaSy and Cicero, are generally 
known, it will not be necessary to dwell 
largely upon their respective merits* 

Demosthenes, the unrivalled prince 
of Grecian oratory, was born at Athens, 
of low parentage. He was induced tp 

CjTuwk la this solitude he spent several years of 
«fiSuent retirement ahd literary leisure, till he was 
driven from it in the war hetween Elis and Sparta; oft 
which occasion he retired to Corintb, where he ended 
bis life in lps90tb yearr 
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•demote his time to the study of rhetoric, bjr 
witoessing the honours wtiicb were con- 
ferred oil Call i stratus fop his successful 
pleading against Chabrias^ His first at- 
tempt in oratory was made, when sixteen 
years old^ against his avaricions guardians, 
whom he forced to restore his property, 
Wlien, after this success^ he ventured to 
speak before the people, he was hissed* 
and disapproved, chiefly on account ot the 
%veafcness of his voice and the awkward- 
ness of his rnaniier. Still aai bilious to 
excel, he omitted no exertion to remedy 
these natural defects. He filled his mouth 
ivith am all pebbles^ pronouncing several 
verses walking very fast, and gpoke fre- 
quently on the sea-shore, to accustom 
himself to iK)pular clamour. He applied 
himself closely to study, shutting himself 
up in a cell, which he caused to be dug 
for the purpose* Having spoken in seve* 
ral private causes, he determined again to 
declaim before the people, by whom he 
was received with applause. The ambi« 
tious designs of Philip of Macedon, whose 
intrigues threatened the downfall of Gre- 
cian liberty, drew forth the fall force of 
his eloqviencep In his Orations entitled 
the Philippics and Olyuthiacs, be used 
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crery argument which his rhetoric could 
command, to rouse his countrymen from 
their dangerous lethargy, and excite their 
attention to their danger. He was at last 
successful, though the issue did not answer 
his sanguine expectatiomu His orations 
are full of a patriotic animosity, and burn 
with, the ardour of public spirit ; his style 
is vehement, concise, and energetic ; his 
epithets striking; his periods rapid, and 
generally harmonious ; bis iarguments were 
conclusive, and the effect of the whole 
instantaneous. His principal defecU are 
harshness and abruptness ; and a neglect 
of ornament, which at times makes him 
appear sterile; but his nervous and im- 
posing harangue compensated for every 
fault which' criticism might descry^ He 
was obliged to fly into exile to avoid the 
indignation of his countrymen, who heard 
that he had received a bribe. When 
Antipater besieged Athens, fearing to be 
delivered into bis hands, he fled for refuge 
to the temple of Neptune, where he ended 
his life by poison* 

^SCHINES was the contemporary and 
rival of Demosthenes, to whom the inferi- 
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ority of his powers forced him to yield. 
"When the citizens proposed to grant his 
rival the civic crown, for his meritorious 
anti assiduous services, he opposed the 
offer; this circumstance produced that 
animated harangue from Demosthenes 
** concerning the Crown/' Having drawn 
upon himself the contempt of his country- 
men, he was banished to Rhodes, where 
he ended his life. He wrote three ora- 
tionfi, which are still extant, 

IsoCRATES flourished at Athens before 
the time of Demosthenes, keeping a public 
school for rhetoric, which was attended by 
the most iHustrious persons of the age. 
He lived in habits of intimacy with Philip 
of Macedon, whose ambitious designs 
against the freedom of GreecCj met his 
just reprehension ; and when the intrigues 
of that crafty monarch triumphed on the 
plains of Cheron^Sj the orator was so 
much afflicted tliat he died of grief. 
When ihe excellencies of Socrates excited 
the envy and hatred of those whom his 
exemplary conduct reproved, Isocrates 
strenuously opposed the iniquitous designs 
taken against that excellent man. His 
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timidity prevented him from speaking in 
pubiicj but. he wrote mwy orsUioQs> of 
ivbich the remains of thirty ar^ still extant>^ 
adi^iired for (he elegance of their diction,, 
the harmony of their style, find the monl 
^atiments which t^ey inculcate. 

Lysias, of Syraquset a most inde&t* 
tigable ofator, has been femed for the 
elegant perspicuity gf bis Myidy andtl^ 
correctness of his taste^ Of tiro haudred 
and thirty orations which gave proof of 
his unwearied diligence, tbirty^four are 
still extant* 

Af. TuULius Cicero, whose character 
as an able politician and eloquent orator, 
appears in the annals of Bon^an literature,* 
and the admiratipn which, his private 
virtues^ bis public talents, and instructive 
writings have compnanded from modera 
judgment, render him an object of peculiar 
notoriety. Placed in a city, where popu- 
lar talents generally gained applause and 
secured advancement^ under a republican 
form of gQvernmeirt, aptly suited to the 
display of his po^^erful eloquence, and at 
api^riod when public and internal tumult 
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and sedition, as well as the increasing 
glory of tlie Roman name, presented an 
aspect favourable to political exertion and 
civil ambition ; Cicero had ample oppor- 
tunities to gain the esteem of bis coun- 
trymen, and raise himself to the highest 
offices of the state. The civil wars and 
foreign expeditions, in which he never 
actively engaged, afforded him leisure to 
cultivate that domestic and literary seclu- 
sion, to \^hich the bias of his natural 
genius attached himj and which was irn* 
proved by philosophical study, and the 
production of writings, which have ever 
enjoyed the unabateil approbation of the 
discerning friends of literature. His youth 
was spent in the acquisition of philoso- 
phical principles, and in the study of 
Grecian lore, which had at' this time 
gained an ascendant in the systems of 
Roman education. 

After the term of his preparatory stiidie$, 
in the prosecution of which he displayed 
-singular acuteness^ was expired, he assi- 
duously applied himself to the study of 
tl>e civil law, previous to bis appearance 
as a public pleader. lie publicly appear- 
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ed in the exercise of bis professioD at the 
age of 26, but having, in bis first cause, 
opposed the opinion of Sylla, be found it 
necessary for his peace, and perhaps even 
for bis safety, to return to Athens. In 
this seat of learning he gave a full scope to 
his ambition of superiority in intellectual 
attainments, and frequented the schools of 
4:he various philosophical sects, making 
himself acquainted with their peculiar 
tenets, though he attached himself to the 
MiddlCy or, in the opinion of some, to the 
New Academy. The reason for this pre*. 
iJilection is evident. The dogmatical and 
tenacious spirit of the Old Academy was 
Dot calculated to gain a general reception 
at Rome» where free enquiry was contend- 
ed for^ wWle the sentiments of the more 
moderate Peripatetics, who proceeded u^pi- 
on the determinate position of the imbe- 
cility of the human understanding* allow- 
ing a free enquiry upon every doubtful 
topick, without subjecting themselves to 
the complete suspension of opinion which 
the Sceptics encouraged. We find that 
this generalising doctrine found numerr 
ous advocates amongst the most illustrious 
iiterary characters iit Rome. 
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On bis return, Cicero continued in the 
popular exercise of his profession, and 
increased his reputation by the confidence 
of all ranks* He passed with distinction 
thro' the most important offices of the 
state, and was at last elected, at the una- 
nimous request of the citizens, to the 
consular chair. During his consulship^ 
he obtained unrivalled honour by his pa- 
triotic and strenuous opposition and noble 
exposure which iie made of the seditious 
designs of Catiline, wl>om he had super* 
seded in tlie consulate. The four speeches 
which he delivered on this subject at dif- 
ferent times, are yet remaining as monu* 
ments of energetic forensic eloquence. 
He was gratified by the unbounded ap- 
plauses and congratulations of a nation, 
which he had delivered from the horrors 
of civil dissension and midnight destruo- 
tion« 

His conduct during the civil war between 
Pompey and Csesar was marked by politi- 
cal imbecility and irresolution. He feared 
the power of Cassar, while he applauded 
^be principles and cause of Pompey, to 
4srhose interests he at . length attached 
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hifnself. After the battle i>f PfearsaKa, 
\m resolution yielded to h«^ fears, and be 
servilely sttbmiited to the <;otiqtteror, wbe 
received him with marks of respect, which 
reflects bof>o«tr to Caesar, who by this ac- 
tion paid a homage to literature in the 
person of its brightest ornament. The 
remainder of hi»life was^pentin retirement 
from active and political life, and in the 
prosecttlionof his philotophical researches. 
During the triumvirate he fell a victim to 
the rage of Antlxmy, whom he had violent- 
ly opposed in bis ambitions designs after 
the murder of Caesar. 

* Upon reviewing the condnct of this 
eminent personage, white we are led le 
admire the strength of his inftellect, the 
power of his eloquence, and the exertions 
of his patriotism, we regret the discovery 
of so much irresolution and timidity in 
his public character, and a pusillaninnous 
fl^tfofness under misfortutre, highly incon- 
sistent with his pretensions to philosophieal 
equanimity. • In bis epistolary intercourse 
with his learned friends, as well as in his 
pubfic capacities, he displayed a degr^ 
-of instrfiferable vanity; whrcli is bigbl/ 
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lui worthy of his general magnanimity, and* 
irreconcilable tO; true greatness. His vvril- 
ings, which are numerous, ar? 4jpon vari-. 
Qus subjects; and while all of tbepi evince > 
tb^ intense application of a vigorops mind,» 
thjey ar^ of unequal merit. , ^ewdfs h)s 
Orations, he has left wiany .philcKsoj^hica)., 
treatises, in which he has exhibited, in all 
the beauties of oratory, the opinions of the 
Viarions Grecian sects, and controverted or 
established their arguments as they coin- 
cided with his adopted sentiments, or dif- 
fered from Ih^m* He appears to, be rather 
a commentator upon th6 various dogmas of ' 
others, than the proposer Of original jirin- 
<jiples,* The moral precepts^ wh^cli* are 

♦ The prmcipal works of Crcero, Which are still' 
extant, are the following: Besides his Orations, of 
which 56 have been preserved, and his Letters to his 
friends, principally written during his exile, lie has 
ieft several philosophical works. In his treatises 
•* on the Universe" and " on the Nature of the Gods,'* 
he discusses the peculiar precepts of the Epicureans 
and Stoics, concerning the Supreme Being, and the 
•Creation of the World. His pieces " on divination,'* 
and his most elegant and poetic treatise, entitled " the 
Dream of Scipio," have been esteemed philosophical^ 
ihe latter has been supposed to be founded on th» 
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^cWbiKd thremghdUt his writings, itiduce 
IK* laadn^ire hb tif tiies^ As^ Will as to ptArse 
bii^ U^t)^\tkg4 As lotig M eioq^ttifc^ and 
pbik)S€^pbi<iid^mifiitie^1haiiitmii any adrcn 
oates in the fiteraiy wbrltf, theDrritings of 

' Gioeror wift cvei^ retharri t valuitbb trea- 
sitfei a^ the theme of admtr^toti. 

faildfitl Mtf^iU df A(^ PhObriHt sckot^. Hk tr^tker 
<< on MmV Cenchuioii^f ' hk *« Tusculan Qtiestbm,'* 
his " Cato and Laeliiw," and hi* ** Moral Olkes^'^ 
are of a nfor^l nature, containingi in pure and orna- 
m^nfkl Itogiiage, the principal precepts in acceptance 
at Mi^ tiln^ forcing tlieir observance with peculiar 
ferTOiir,.wfaicli' gives the i^eader »iiioerti fkiromal^te 
yiisw .of bis. amiable, and truly Tiiftneaft chmt^tJev- 
On civil policy, he has left an essay, entitled ** On. 
LAws.^ His ** Aitedemie Qnestions^^ are to the phi- 
Mosoplncal reader very valuatble, since they« contain an 
-outline of all the Grecian sects, and an able exposure 
-of their several de&ctsr, tho* itmusit be dwned, Ihkt 
Cicero erects his own opnions as the critetioB of deci* 
«oii upon theif ret^ective .merits* 
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SECTION IL 
Of the Sectarian piuhsgpi^. 

It has been previoa^y mentioned ihat 
the Greeks, qtritting the traditioniKy fables 
of their ancestors, discovered a strong de- 
sire for specnlative enqniries^ which gave 
Tise to their systematic philosophy. Nearly 
at the same period, tWo distingnislied 
individuals, by their discoveries in various 
branches of philosophical knowledge^ wkhr 
out any concurrence, laid the foundation: 
of the Sectarian PhHdsophy of Greece^ 
which, under its many ^versified forms, 
^xercisad for several ages an undisputed 
influence over the opidions of mankind. 

In tafkiug a brief survey of the distin- 
guishing tenets of the leading sects, in 
reference to our present enquiry, it seems 
proper to adhere to the division respec- 
tively arisinj^ from the Ionic and liatic 
Schools. 

1. The Ionic-School, comprising the 
^cratic, Platonic, Aristotleian, Cynic, and 
^St^ic sects. 

«2 
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Thales of Miletus, the founder of this 
school, discovered in early life a laudable 
ambition to improve the scanty stock of 
science, virhich mythological traditions fur- 
nished for the instruction of the enquiring 
mind. Having travelled for several years 
in the most enlightened countries along 
the shores ^f the Mediterranean, he^esta- 
blished himself in Miletus of Ionia ; where, 
tho' he did not opea a school for public 
instruction, he used every method to pro- 
pagate his tenets. As neither Thales, nor 
any of his immediate disciples, have left 
any written records^ we are indebted to 
the later philpsop^hers^for.any information 
aoncerning bis opinions. 

This philosopher contended that the 
£rst principle of all natural bodies is 
watery but by this we must suppose that 
be sigaified 4hat confused and irregular 
mass, which, in the language of poetical 
tradition, was termed^Chaos. It has been 
a subject of doubt whether lie admitted 
any immaterial and supreme principle 
distinct from this mass ; but from the 
general tenour of his. expressions we may 
suppose, tliat he did at least admit an 
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animating principle, the source of all mo- 
tion and existence. In natijral science, 
he discovered, from careful observation, 
many truths whicfr the enquiries of suc- 
ceeding ages have confirmed. In astro* 
nomy he obtained sufficient proficiency 
to calculate the time of an eclipse, and 
prot{ably possessed accurate notions of the 
celestial motions, and the general afFection- 
^ the stars. In mathematics, he esta-- 
blished several elementary maxims, and 
discovered several propositions, which, 
from the unfluctuating nature of mathe« 
matical knowledge,^ remain in force at the* 
present time. * 

Anaximander, as an early disciple^ 
adopted and improved the doctrines of 
Thales. He taught that Infinity was the 
origin of all things, by which he probably 
signified nothing more tlmn the humid 
mass of Thales,^ which he considered as 
immutable. He also prosecuted geome- 
trical enquiries with considerable success ; 
and invented an artificial globe, upon 
which he depicted various portions of tlie 
earth. 
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Ana:^agoras, another follo\¥er of the 
Miletiaq, has obtained extetisive reputa^ 
tion for his diligence in the prosecution 
of useful observations on the natural 
worlds tho' his deductions were palpHbly 
kieorre^l^ He maintlunedi that Chao» 
(Consisted of an infinite number bf small 
particles of different speties^ whicb^ when; 
separate according to their kinds^ pro^ 
dttced the yaHous dbjects iround us; Hist 
Aipposed that the inCongrubus nrn;^ pos^ 
seifi^ within itself all thd coustitileiit parti 
of bodies in their integrant MatCi trhichj 
b^ the acti<>n iof some unkbcfwn principle 
of mutual attraction, were united to each 
other, so as to form various substances. 
This ateurd notion gave rise to the Atoitoic 
Philosophy, which in later times found 
many warm advocates. This Ionic philb*. 
fiOph^r deserves much praise, fbr the per-- 
spicuity with which he deeldred his belief 
io a Supreme Efficient Cause ; though we 
are not authorised to ^uppb^e tiiat he ad^ 
mttted ^ rhoral sovereign of the univterse, 
bvtt merdy ail iactive principle^ able to 
^separate and coiybin the holiiogeiteoUe 
particles of the original mass. 
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S(XCIUT£S> the most celeJbcat^ phi« 
losopber of this scliool, w^s a pativd of 
Athens, the son of ^opfbroxusqus^a statuary. 
For some sime he fallowed the eipploy- 
ment of his parent^ lill^-by the iijiflqeiice of^ 
his friei}d Cnito, he was i»tro(] peed into 
the school (rf Anaj^cagoras* In tlie £el4 of 
t>att]e>. be distiaguisbed himself as ^ p.9tnr 
otic citj^o, but fihone with peouliar lustra 
iu» a preceptor^ aipd as b is^toradist. Hi^F 
poveriy> which Wv^ ^:$;treme, was vpIuB^- 
lary ^ ^p4^ while his p/*inciples were firqfir 
md '€|iti4>K«hedK hfs iiever became^lKlQro3^ 
or seviBfe, b^t -ever ppssessed a serefiity; c^ 
mind, and exhibited a uniform consistency 
of<H]jtwar<d 4epor<tm^^ which not only, 
ricreen^d him &om ^alamilyj. tnit alsp 
secured io him iiie admination and siincere 
esteewn ^0S the mf^ ^^wUeniof imcoiWf- 
trywefi. 

He 4eieoted the greatest ja^ortion of hjis 
tinai^ ^nd idi^zAs tp the in&trruction of die 
ycMUg, anxious to pnepfire for the state a 
r^oe ^ usefid and Ixwourahie citi^sei^* 
He AmuI fUPt, like other philosophers, dp-« 
ppiMteid :ae«isi3(US or ist^tijOiiary plapes f(^im 
G4 
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lectures ; but, being eager on all occasions 
to impart instruction, he expatiated at 
large on the necessity of the strictest vir- 
tue, reprobated the increasing voluptuous- 
ness and violence of. his countrymen, and 
discussed, with anxious and earnest free- 
ilom, on all subjects both civil and religf- 
ous. He inveighed with peculiar warmth 
against the increasingly prevident doctrine^ 
of a set of men, who, frbni an affectatioh 
of learning, assumed the name of Sophists; 
though it would appear that this ap^pella^ 
tion was adopted merely as a tloak to con- 
eeal the deformities of their immorality. ' 

The fidelity of the philosopher, in exhi- 
biting to public reprehension the follies of 
the most luxurious in the state, and in 
condemning the inconstancy of the fluctu- 
ating people, drew upon him a torrent of 
popular resentment and abuse. For some 
time, the integrity of his life, and the purity 
of his doctrines, protected him from public 
crimination; but at last, the sarcastic 
-malice of Aristophanes, and the enmity of 
Miletus, Anitus, and Lycon, charged him 
with impiety, and with the corruption of th^ 
Athenian youth ; t)n which accusation he 
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was cited to appear before the tribunal of 
the Five Hundred. With undaunted firm* 
ness he defended himself against these 
charges, which were unsupported by any 
evidence. His judges, predetermined t6 
condemn a man whose integrity of conduct 
and uprightness of principle condemned 
their own practices, found him guilty. 
When, ifcccordrng to the regular custom in 
criminal caseff, he was called to pass sen- 
tence on himself, he spoke to the following 
effect : " I condemn myself for having 
"passed my life in instructing you and 
" your children ; for having, with that 
"design, neglected my domestic affairs, 
•^ and refused all public employments; 
•' for having devoted myself to the service 
'** of my country, to the punishment of 
^^ being maintained, at the expence of the 
** republic, during the rest of my life/' 
The unyielding firmness of the prisoner 
provoked his judges, who instantly con- 
demned him to drink hemlocks He was 
confined in prison thirty days on account 
of the Delian festival, annually celebrated 
at Athens. During this period, he dis- 
played to^his surrounding frien^ the prac- 
tical effects of those influential principles 
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wbioh he bad so frequently proposed for 
their acceptauce» and Uie necessky of 
which he had enforced mih an earnest 
zeal,^ which had brought upon him public 
obk)quy« Notwithstanding the entreaties 
of his lamenting friends to assist hJca in 
his escape, he cahnly submitted to the 
unjust sentenceof his judges J and, on the 
^pointed day, having ofibred a libaticm 
to the Gods^ he drank, with composure, 
the draught of deaths at the adduced a^;^ 
of70. 

The moral pnecepts and the philoso- 
phical sentiments of this va)erable<:barao- 
ter, Imve been coUected and hajided down 
to us by two of his eminent disciples, 
Xanophon and Plato* In the Memora^ 
hdlraof the former, we &i^ a more accurate 
stal;enEientof the opinions of Socralies, than 
in the Dialogues of the latter^ who fre« 
quently introduces his own observations 
amongst the sentiments of his master. 

SocRATBS admitted the existence of a 
Supreme Intelligence, as evidenced hy the 
w-orks of creation and ths r^guJar appear^- 
anoe of natucal phenomena. He admitted 
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Hko the ^stence of subordinate spiritui^ 
beings, to whose exertions^ as^ mediatorsi 
he ascribed all the operations of nature^ 
and to whom was intrusted the general 
9tiperintendanoe of human affairs. He 
was strict in his observance of all insti* 
tuted deremonies, which he regarded as 
absolutely n^es^ry to perpetuate th^ 
knowledge and worship of the Gods i ob- 
serfing, at th9 sdftiO time» that all the merit 
of religious rites was to be fouqd in the 
character of the worshipper* and not ia 
the mere perfonnanoe of them. 

The human soul he regarded as perma* 
nent in its diinatioh) and similar in its 
nature to tXte Divin^ Essence ; that after 
the death of t4)e body, its immiaterial tenant 
retiarned to the abod^ of the Suprettie^, 
add that th^t soul had the most rapid 
and leiast obstructed pass^e, which htid 
b0en most fotxtibly impressed witli virttto«a 
principles. ... 

The mor^ity ^f Socrates* which did «ot 
consist id abatract theories oil th^ soient?^ 
of Ethixts* but in the applicatiion ^of ^^oner^d 
principies Of r^tititde to feacral practice^. 
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had for its incentive the omnipresence of 
the Deity, and for its object, the happiness 
and rational enjoyment of man» 

Various conjectures have arisen with 
respect to the Daemon of Socrates, by 
which he himself declared that he was^ 
constantly accompanied. We ate not at 
hberty to suppose that he signified the 
agency of any immaterial influences; but 
may assert that he intended to declare 
that he ever acted according to the direc • 
tions of his judgment, and the dictates of 
his conscience. 

The manner in which he imparted in- 
struction was commonly by means of ques- 
tions, which led his disciples ta consent to 
obvious truths, and, by<legpees, to admit 
others closely analogous to those already 
believed; so that, without opportunity for 
cavil, he communicated to his pupils the 
most important truths. 

It can scarcely be said that Socrates was 
the founder of a new sect, since he never 
habituated himself to give stated lectures^ 
or discourses on any given subjects to a 
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particular number 6f disciples; and because 
he seldom entered intio any discussion on 
abstract principles, but confined himself 
to the inculcation of practical morality, 
and the propagation of useful sentiments. 
He had, however, pupils who accompanied 
hiiti in most of his rambles, with whom 
he conversed most frequently ; and ;ivho, 
having such opportunity of viewing the 
influenfce of the precepts which he recom- 
mended to 'Others on his own coi^uct, 
became strongly attacl^d (<> hitti. 8ome 
iof these, as Plato, Aristippas, and Antis- 
thferies, devoted the remainder of their 
lives ^to the i study of philosophy, and to 
tlie propagation of theil-raastei:'s precepts; 
thus becoming the launders of distinct 
sects ; whilst others, as Xenoplion and JEs* 
x^hines continued their philosophical enqui^ 
ries in private sedusion, but never opened 
any public school. 

2. Plato, the most illustrious of the 
immediate disciples of Socrates, was a 
native of iEgina, the son of Arigto and 
Perichthioni^, a descendant of Codrus, the 
martyr king of Athens. As. the repre- 
eenta^tive of a noble a^nd illustriojusfamily, 
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he received a liberal and careful education 
In bis earij years, he maaifested a parti- 
cular fondness for painttog and poeliy^ 
obtaining so considerable ia proficiencj in 
the latler, that be wroCe seytrd tragedies, 
which, his inaturer jodgaieat not iipprair« 
ing, he committed to the flames. At the 
age of twetOy he became aoqu«nted with 
Socrates, whose instructions he regiilari;^ 
attended for ^ght years. When his be* 
lov^d master was publicly acc^used, his 
eager zeal induced him to offer himsdf as 
a defended; but the calmer prudence of 
Socrates prevented the eKecution of his 
fiiendljr purpose. Wb^n at kngtli the 
tnalace-ef l^e philosopher-s enemies tri^ 
vmphed, and he Was cast ii^o prison; 
^Plato acoompitnied him to the i>euse of 

- sorrow, a«d afterwards carefully recorded^ 
in his tlialogue entitled Phsedo, the inte* 

- resting conversations which passed betitveea 
the condemned philosopher and his lament- 
ing pupils. 

After the (tragfcal dearta of Sodrates, 
Plato repaired, with several of his fe^w- 
pupils, to Megara^ in order to avoid the 
popular resentment, .Amtiousto make 
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himself an adept in all the learning of 
civilized nations, he quitted Greece, visited 
Magna Graecia, where he imbibed many 
of the tenets of Pythagoras, who had fonnd- 
€d his school in that country, and after- 
wards passed, ^Uttder the- disguise of a 
merchant, tnte^ Egypt and Persia, where 
he made hinnself acquainted with all the 
visionary doctrines of the priests and magi. 
After hating in his travels collected consi* 
derable stores of knowledge, he returned 
to Athens, and opened a schodl in the 
grove of Academus, which had been ap« 
proprrated for gynnnastic exercises. His' 
School was soon frequented by pupils of 
eminence, though he had to struggle againirt 
the opposition made by the jealousy and 
envy of several of bis former fdlow-pupilaf. 
At the invitation of Dion, who avowed 
himself his isealous pupil, he visited Sicily. 
' Failing to make a suitable impression upon 
the mind of Dionysius, who was too much 
ruled by his sycoptamts, and too wholly 
governed by his passions to trttend to the 
cool advice of the philosopher, he returned 
' to Greece. Having spent forty years in 
^ the superintendance of his 45chQDl, he died 
-at^thensr mourned by theiameutations of 
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bis pupils, rand Jianouri^d with the Vj^ret 
of his countrycnen. 

The works -of Plato are tiuoierous, and 
are all, with the exception of twelve let- 
ters^ written in the dialogislic ^form. The, 
style x)f the Acadenuc has been jostly. 
admired for its elegance and beauty 5 tho* 
the strongly metaphorical language and 
the studied ambiguity in which he de* 
lights, too frequently obscure the sense. 
Being too much attached to .subtlety iw all . 
abstract speculations, he frequently con«» 
ceaied his real sentiments in. the disguise, 
i)f affected refinement, which has, in many 
instances, rendered it difficult for modern, 
commentators to develope th^ real opinions 
of the whimsical philosophen. , . 

His.j)hilosophical system seems to^have 
been collected from various sources: he 
followed Pythagoras in bis metaphysics, 
Socratqs in his morals^ and the Egyptians . 
in his astronomical researches^ and his 
.coiyectures on natural science. It. has. 
been asserted, that he derived his opinio^, 
respecting the permanency and transpi-- 
^ration of the soul from the Egyptians 5. 
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bui it aeems more reasonable to suppose 
tbat be imbibed the one from Socr£ites> 
and received the other from the Pytbi^ 
gc^eaos. Several of the Christian Fathers 
i^ye:mmntaiiied,that Plato received many 
of bis apparently correct cloctrin6» from 
the Hebrew literati and their Scriptures ; 
bu| this assertion rests upon aothorities 
too d^ous to aUoHF us to give it implicit 
Velief# 

In bi^ theolofical works, be teaches 
that there tre two sel^extsl;ent pirimarjr 
.pfificipies^ Matter and God, Matter be 
defined to: be, aa infinite principle, origi- 
nally of no form, but capable of receiving 
every possible variety of modification im- 
parted to it, OF impressed upon it, by the 
Deity. He admitted that there existed 
in matter a corrupt principle, tending to 
create eooAisidn and decay, from the inita- 
^nce of which bdve ^ginated all physical 
misery and mitnral e%'il, wbieh prevented 
the JDeity from effecting bis designs of 
order and beauty upon the inert mass« 
He teacbes that <7od was an intelligent 
Caikse* the origm of all spiritual existence* 
H 
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possessed of wisdom, goodness, and power, 
and characterised by an infinite diffusion 
throughout unh'mited space. He declares 
that he gave a permanent form to the 
confused mass of matter according to an 
«tern^ pattern, which existed in his own 
mind. These forms or idens, according 
to whidi the Deity was necessitated to 
shape. the turgid mass, are to be regarded 
as eternal, possessing an existence sepa-* 
rate from that of the Divinity, and yet 
dependent upon him* These ideas, v^hich 
were invariable, he regarded as the only 
objects of true science. Not content -with 
the great complexi^ of his theological 
system, his creative imagination produced 
a created principle, consisting of a union 
between the divine essence and inert mat- 
ter, which, being the source of all anima- 
tion in the ^arth, was styled the Soul of the 
World. In common with many other 
philosophers, he taught that the Supreme, 
having created the world, iNipinely shun- 
ned any further exertion respecting it, and 
committed the regulation of natural phe- 
nomena, and the direction of human affairs, 
to the management of inferior divinities 
or daemons* 
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He taught that the earth was of a sphe^ 
rical shape, and that it revolved round its 
centre through the agency of its animating 
principle. In order of creation, he gave 
the places of priority to fire and water, 
which were successively joined by air and 
Blatter, the component particles of which 
were equal in size and of a regular geo- 
metrical shape. 

The human soul he believed to be an 
indirect emanation from the Divinity thro* 
the Soul of the World. He traced the 
origin of moral evil to the union of the pure 
spirit with matter inherently possessing 
the principles of corruption ; though he 
admitted, in mitigation, that the soul, 
by self-abstraction from material objects, 
might be prepared, to return to its celestial 
habitation; and that as soon as, by its 
laudable exertions, it has gained a com- 
paratively perfect independence over the 
body, it is permitted to obtain freedont 
from the material prison in which it had 
been immured. 

His sentiments with respect to the ob- 
lioration of political institutions, and the 
h2 
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regqiaiioo of cWil soeiety, maybe learned 
from the accaunt vhioh he has left: u& 
^ his idcid r^ubiio ; which appears as 
desigaed ratber for the abode of pure in- 
telligenciefi than for faHen and corrupted 
mortals. In his plans fer republican bap^ 
piness, yae see pa^her the feaciful invetw 
tiooa of an eacoursiire KnaginaitiQip^ than 
the cool suggestions of a prquelAcaUy en* 
lightened statesman. 

His^moral system being, in a freat degree^ 
founded on principles purely hypothetical 
and cojftjecturaJi, was, in nuuiy ip^tis^ iuQcm-^ 
distent with itself, neitberdeveftd of absurd- 
ities nor capable of exercising ai practical 
^ect upon tbeli vea of its advocates^ Tbe 
moral apothegms of Socrates, which be 
i^tained^ had^ however, an opposite tim^ 
dency. 

The School established by Plato conti« 
nued to exist in a distinct iorm for se^er^ 
age6. . As it degenert^ted, in the coarse 
of time, from the strict doctrtaieft of ita 
founder, either by the inventions and the- 
ories of its successive leaders, or by ad- 
mixturre with the foreign tenets of oth«r 
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eiectsy it has be«n di^titagiiished idto the 
Old^ Middle^ feiod New Academ/i Among 
the most noted leaders of the Old Aca- 
demy, were Spcusippus and Xenocrates^ 
(justly belov«id by the Ail>eniRus for 
hts patriotic virtues and his social accom* 
pliahments)j Poiemo^ Crates, and Cranton 
The Middle Academy uas distinguished 
by ArchelaiiSj who^ an account of the rifl* 
ing influence of the dogmatising Stoics, 
thought it necesKary to introduce several 
innovations^ all of which tended to pro- 
mole a spirit of scepticism with i^Bpect to 
ihe i]£iain propositions of Plato, 

The New Academy took its rise from Car* 
neades, an African, distingui^shed equally 
ibf his philosophi{al and oratot'ical pow^ 
ers. PuiBtiiitg the sceptical notion Sj at timt 
time too generally prevalent* h€ as&eried 
that our* lenses are ult^Hy fallible, and 
that opinion is the utnifi^t degree of cer- 
tainty to wlutfh w^ can attain, l^his sect, 
aAer having enjoyed great pojiutariiy at 
th6 AitgUdUn court, and fotjn[l many ad^ 
vocates under the first Emperors^ became 
gradually amrtlgamaled with the confused, 
heterogeneous mass of philosophical jar- 
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gon established at Alexandria, under the 
Utie of the Eclectic Philosophy. 

, When the successful irruptions of the 
Northern Barbarians removed Rome from 
the exalted station which she had, for so 
many ages^ occupied in the civilized world, 
and necessitated learning and its disciples 
to seek the patronage of the Eastern Em- 
perors^ the PJatonists . continued to iexist, 
in various provinces of the Eastern Empire, 
till tl>e capture of Constantinople by Ma- 
Jaomet IL When, in consequence of that 
disastrous event, the Grecian literati took 
refuge in Italy, the disciples of Plato were * 
jjeceiv^ under the protection of several 
pontiffs and Italian princes, some qf whom 
i?udeavoured to raise the Platonic doctrines 
into Qompetition with the sentiments of the 
Aristotleiwsy who at that time exercised 
a general influence over the whole of 
.Christian Europe, The^most remarkable 
,of these princes was Lorenzo di Medici, 
the Florentine Chief who, towards the close 
of the 15th Century, established a PlatcHiic 
Academy at Pisa. 

3. Aristotle, who founded the Peri- 
patetic Sect, was born at Stagyra, a small 
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town of Thraoe. In bis youth he mani* 
fested no signs of that acute genius, which 
afterwards raised him to great phiiosophi>« 
cal eminence, but devoted himself to juve- 
nile pleasures and frivolous amusementsi 
At the age of seventeen he repaired to 
Athens,.wbero he assiduously attended the 
school of Plato for twenty years. So evi- 
^nt were his acuteness of apprehension 
and insatiable desire of knowledge, that 
he attracted the notice and won the favour 
of Plato, who frequently styled him "the 
Mind of the School/' On account of 
the particular intimacy subsisting between 
. Plato and his pupil> there seems no ground 
£3r the assertion of some biographers, that 
they quarrelled, and that Aristotle remove 
ed his ipasler from the Academy. . 

After the d^tmse. of Plato, the Father 
of th6 Peripatetics repaired to the court of 
Hermias, a Mysian prince, who liad been 
Ijis fellOw-pupil.. After the death of this 
petty monarch, he lived for some time in 
Mitylene, till lie was invited by Philip of 
Macedon to undertake the tuition of his 
son Alexander, at that time only fifteen 
years old.. At the Macedonian court 
U4 
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JVrirtotld 6n}oyedy not only the affection 
iaiM) respect of hb pupiU but also the ood<> 
.£4e0oe apd esteem of Philip. When 
Alexmsider prepared lor but Asiatic expe^ 
dition» he left his tutor at liberty to return 
to Atbef)9> where he coBtmued to enjoy 
the iesteem of his royal pupil. Findiog the 
Academy occupjed by Xenocrates> and 
being Ambitious of fininding a new secl^ 
Jw opened a School in the Lyceoinf^: a 
delightful grove in the neigbbourbood of 
Atbenfiy inhere he delivered his discourses 
to his didciplei walking,' whence his foI» 
iowersf liave received the appellatic^ of 
PerifKiteticB. He continued his public 
difCQurses for tweireyears^ when 1^ envy 
and malicious jealousy of bis philosojphfeal 
rivals forced him to fly to Cbalcis, where 
he ended his days. 

His cbaraeter has become, in the brands 
of partial biographers, the subject of warm 
panegyiic, or of bitter obloquy : but> di» 
vesting ourselves of any previous attach- 
ment to him, we are bound in justice to 
admire bis deep erudition and unwearied 
CKertions in the cause of general science^ 
while we wouU reprobate bis obstinacy of 
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i^nion, bis temporisifig mordls, and hii^ 
4ave of absprd specalatioo. ' 

Aristotle bequeathed his works upon 
Logic, Physics, Metaphysics, Ethics, Ma- 
thfematids, and Poetry, to. his disciple 
Theot>hrai5tu8. Pdrt <rf them wej^e after^ 
wai^s deposited in the Alexandrian library^ 
Where, togethei* with the greater part of 
tftittt vast pile of literary labour, they were 
destroyed by the ignorant, fanatical bar- 
barity of the Arabs. Those which had 
t^ttiaiiied in Aiheiis, afterwards found their 
Way to Home, where th^y became cor* 
rupted by the* absurd i^efleiirions add spe* 
oulative interpolations df i^n^M'ant tran* 
fecriber^, so tiiAt ihey have be^en haHded 
dowW to «is in It' very questionable shape. 

The use of the double doctrine, the 
Exirteiic, promiscuotlAy dpfen^ to all^ the 
Esoteric, reserved for the use of the initi- 
ated, by giving to all his Writings an air 
of atttbigfuity, prevents us fmm di^inguish- 
ing the real sentiments of the philosopher 
from iliose which prudential policy might 
induce bifh publicly to avow. The dry,' 
obscure manner in wlwch- be has treated 
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of subjects^ in theuijselves abstruse and 
abstracted^ tencU to increase the difficulr 
ties attending the explanation of Aristotle's 
.writing3.. 

The Peripatetic Phitosopby, has been 
generally divided into three distinct parts^: 
the Instrumental, comprising his Logics 
Theoretical, containing his Physics apd 
Metaphysics ; and the Practical, comhiuf 
jng his Morale and Policy^ 

The Logic of Aristotle b As been gener 
rally received as the stand^d of judgmenjt 
)n the dialectic art.. It n^aintained its 
^cendancy till the time of the Reforma- 
tion,, whea superior discernment rejedted 
the complicated distiuQtipns aod tedioi^ 
verbosity of the Stagyrite, 

In bis Physics, Aristotle difFercKi from 
Plato and all preceding philosophers. Fof 
the formation of the world and the pro- 
duction of natural operatians, he taught 
that three principles were necessary, mat* 
ter, privation, and form. By the union 
of the first and third of these, all natural 
objects were constituted, wbilst the second^ 
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by which it is difficult to ascertain what 
he distinctly signified, became merely ac- 
cidentally united to them» The heavenly 
bodies be believed to be more perfect than 
those on the earth, that their motion was 
circular; and that the stars gave light and 
heat to the air, which is imparted to our 
earth by means of friction. The earth lie 
demonstrated to be spherical in its shape, 
though he, at the same time, erroneously 
declared that it was immovably fixed iii 
its place. He denied the infinite duration 
of matter, asserting^ however, that all 
bodies were subject to successive disso* 
lution and reproduction. His opinions 
respecting the active principle which pro^ 
dlices natural phenomena, and which he 
conjectured to be some eternal moving 
pQw^r, were peculiarly obscure. 

Having, in his system of Physics, made 
the eternal circular motion of the First 
Sphere the origin of all natural appear- 
ances, he found it necessary to allow a 
superior Cause. He therefore represents 
the First Mover or God as residing in the 
first Sphere, and causing its motion ; a 
pure Intelligence, happy in the contem^ 
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platioti of himself, and supinely careless 
0[ all external objects. He represented 
him as absolutely subject to an eternal 
necessity, ftot able to exercise any volun^- 
tary power. It appears evidetit that the 
God of Aristotle was not an Independent 
Stipremei possessed of the attributes of 
true Deity, but merely the uninterested 
Mover of a vast machine* He supposed 
-that the human soul was ooramunicated 
to the body by some immaterial agencji^, 
though he probably looked upon it as 
mortal, since he does not mention its re- 
association with its eternal Source after 
death. His notions upon moral subjects 
are very indefinite. He makes pleasure 
consist in virtuotii^ practices, though he 
omits to inform tis what ide^s ho attached 
to so vague a term. He lo getierglly ao- 
commodated his moral maxims to the genius 
and temper of the age, that they cannot 
possibly b^ possessed of any stability. 

The successor of Aristotle in the School 
of Peripatetics was Theophrastus, who hrts 
left us several treatises oh natural history 
and metaphysics, by which we perceive 
that bis7logicaI opinions differed consider- 
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ably from those of his master. Strato, 
Lycon* Arista, Critolaus, aod Demetrius 
Phakreus, the well knowa librarian of the 
first Ptolemy, have been mentioned by 
ancient historians as wccessive leaders in 
this sect. 

The Aristotleian philosophy Qaaintain«* 
ed its ground, both in the Western and 
Eastern Empire, and continued in general 
acceptation till the period of the Reformat 
tion, aided by the subtleties and supported 
by the quarreb of the Schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages. 

4. Antisthenes, a native of Athens^ 
wa& the founder of the Cynic Sect. In his 
youth h^ was noted for military prowess, 
but being attracted by the fame of Socrates, 
he attended his discourses, and derived 
considerable benefic from his nK>ral in* 
structions. His affected rigoor of self- 
discipline, arising probably from morose* 
ness of temper, excited the reprehensive 
notice of bis master, whose precepts, 
though tbey enforced strict atte^otion to 
propriety c^comiUxct, never favoured an 
unnatural apathy. 
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After the death of Socrates^ he opened 
a School at a place without the walls of 
the city, called Cynosarguni, or the Tem- 
ple of the White Dog^5 from which cir- 
cumstance, according to the opinion of 
some, the name of Cynic has beea applied 
to this sect : whilst others, perhaps with 
more probability, assert that the appella* 
tion^tcK>k its rise-from the morose behaviour 
and personal filth of the founder. An* 
tisthenes inculcated the practice of the 
stnctest virtue, manifesting the spirit of 
his^tenets in his own disgusting behaviour 
and surly manners, whereby he rendered 
himself ridiculous to his enemies, and dis- 
agreeable to his friends. Insisting on 
entire abstinence from corporeal pleasures 
and the indulgence of sensual appetites, 
he gloried in the endurance of external 
distress and inward grief. He did not 
frequently d-iscourse on speculative points, 
since his sentiments on ^11 subjects of mere 
opinion were entirely Socratic. 

Diogenes, the disciple of Antisthenes, 
both in principle and practice, is generally 
J^no wn from the various anecdotes recorded 
of him by ancient historians^ 
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5. Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, was 
a native of Cyprus. According to the 
account given by his biographers, he was 
unfortunately shipwreeked on the shores of 
Attica, and being delighted with^he con- 
genial society which he found at Athens^ 
he remained in that city, and frequented 
the schobls of philosophy. Having em- 
trraced particular tenets from all the exist- 
ing Socratic sects, and being -displeased 
with the sentiments of eact), taken as « 
«ystem, he resolved to combine' the excel- 
lencies of them all, and establish a distinct 
ischool, in 'which the discordances of the 
separate sect^ -might be avoided, and a. 
consistent system of doctrines, upon all 
points, instituted. For this purpose he 
publicly delivered discourses in the Porch, 
•(roa) a place in which paintings were ex- 
i)ibited'for public inspection. 

Upon minute investigation, H. appears 
that the sect of Zeno was merely a modi- 
fication of the Cynics, in which the most 
offensive parts of the Cynical doctrines 
4ire omitted. A subtle and inefficient 
^reasoning upon abstruse and indetermi- 
nate, trifles, became too much tlie prevail- 
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i«g spirit of the disciples of the Porch ; tho' 
capdour obliges us, ^t the aaooa time, to 
iickhowledge, that in many respects, the 
doctrines of Zeno sure far more consonjaat 
^ith pro^ric^ty tbsui those of uny other 

Neitlier^e emanative nor the doalistic 
system of infinite caus^S; was adopted hf 
IbeStoips, with regard to the formation 
of ihe world ; tliey taught that the coqp* 
Aised mass of matter was entij elj passive^ 
^nd that God, as the efficient and op^ra^ 
tive cause, was a pare asther, or as Zen^ 
§tjled him, ** incorporeal reason,'** equally 
diffused throughout every part of nature* 

The human soul they supposed to be 
material, though formed c^ matter so (^^ 
tremely refiqed and «iubite, ^s to be oapar 
ble of existing after the destruction of the 
grosser particles of the body^ and of enjoy- 
ing a re^union with the Deity, by whomi 
it had been ab ezternQ placed la the body. 

Much has been said in prsuse of the 
Stoical belief in an inspecting Providence, 
but we are aU^, from their writings, t^ 
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fijscom* uotbm^ more than the operatic^ 
foC a Uifid fate or neces^ity^ ^preoidy 
l^wetful both over gods aod men. If^ 
however, we felt iofHUi.eii to aUjoiv .^y 
benevolent influence in this inspection, we 
£oid ourselves disappointed in the o:ct1u« 
«iYe clause, whioh was ccmnected wiith the 
bdief, that it was ei^r^cised >tter^ly upon 
the wise and good« , : 

From the universally diffiisivie ch^rapt^ 
of the Deity, they admitted the existence 
of dasmoos, or portions of ^he divinity, 
exeroising, according to thtif rei^p^tivt 
degrees of elevation^ aa influeiice over 
Immateffains^ . 

The morals of the Porch have received 
Wgh comm^idatioa at aU band^.. We 
would merely obsprye, in this pla^je, . tba|t 
-tteir ethical pre$reptsg^v^ birth tp aself- 
-m&Cieocy and pride, which alptMnsl; total- 
ly destroyed the good effects, wbi^. would 
otherwise hajt^e resulted from (fiany of 
4heir more consistent nt^xims^ 

The Stoics appear to have wtertjoinld 
4s<HBe itn{>erfect notion of the final d^tcttiir 
I 
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tion of the world, under their doctrine of 
periodical conflagrations^ at which periods 
the souls of the excellent would be finally 
united to the ^Ethereal Spirit. 

The successors of Zeno made consider- 
able innovations in the systematic senti^ 
ments pf their founder. Some of his most 
noted Grecian and Roman disciples were 
Aristo, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, Epictetus, 
Seneca, and the eniperor M. Antoninus. 

The second branch ^f the Grecian phi- 
losophy has been styled the Italic School^ 
comprising the Pythagorean, Eleatic, A to* 
mic. Epicurean, Heraclitean, and Sceptic 
sects. 

I. Concerning the exact time of the 
birth of Pythagoras^ nothing certain is 
known. He was a native of Samos, where 
he attended the oralinstmctions of Phere- 
cydes, who iEtdvanced some original notions 
•respecting the formation of the world. 
By the advice andat the recommendation 
of Polycrates, king of Samos, he visited 
•Egypt; where, having by the urbanity of 
his manners gained the esteem of Amasis, 
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the sovereign of the country, he was per- 
mitted to be initiated in all the secret 
rites and dogmas of the priests* Having 
continued for twenty years in that country, 
be returned to Samos, with the intention 
of opening a school of philosophy, but 
his hopes were disappointed,- and his bene- 
volent purpose frustrated, by the obstinate 
ignorance of his countrymen* 

He visited Crete and several other parfe 
of Gi*eece, whereby he made himself fully 
sicquainted with the sciences of that refined 
j)eople. Having a second time atfempt- 
ed^ to impart instruction to his country- 
men^ be succeeded^ and remaitied several 
years, usefully engaged in delivering di&- 
^^urses to his attentive disciples. Being 
disgusted with the cftfelties of the Sucbes- 
«ors of Polycrates, he retired to Crotona, 
a town situated on the bay of Tarentum, 
the inhabitants of which were proverbially 
vicious and 4iixurious. '•' The vetierable ap- 
pearance and the persuasive doctrines of 
the Sainian sage, soon gained^ the esteem 
of the voluptuous Crotonians, and his dis- 
ciples became numerous. His exertioiis 
to disseminate his tenets were extended to 
I 2 
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^eyerftl citii^s in Magna Gr^ciat in which 
he ei^tablished $cho$d& At last, he in- 
qurr^ the hatred of Ghylo, a citizm of 
Cix)t9p^, who pursue^ his reirenge so se- 
curely, that'^ytbagoras ivas fiNTced to take 
refuge IP ^ teQ9pl<^> ia which |ie perched 
with. h«ng4&r. 

In his inatruptions,^ this pfailosopl^er 
adopts the system of the double doctrine^ 
whi^h ho imitated from Ibe practices of 
the Egyptian priijsta. The caqdidates for 
%}^i£^jiety^ dootrioeft w^ere necessitated to 
v^paflis through seyeral p^ipful trials., Thfi^ 
JW?r?^<>hIiged9 on the sjmplei^ fare, to kaep 
iifib^okpn ^^Ifo^ for ^several y«a^, never 
to behpW their ms^ter in persoq, aor 
^re to question 'any of his asserttom. 
Jf^^ych^erfelly performed these requi- 
sitioJWj they wore admitted to the nomfew 
of intimate pjupils, who were divided into 
several da^e^ according to tlie diversity 
of their p^suits^ and to whom their mas- 
ter explained all Ihs doctrines. Tbo whole 
vaur«^ of instruction wa? imparted by 
lOeans of symbols committed to memory, 
Wl^ichtHrcumstance hasiuTolved thetenebs 
^f thia scliool in muQk obscurity. 
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Ntmbers wefe regarvled by Pythagori^ 
aa the modeld after wbich the world, and 
all terrestrial objects wef6 formed, aAsweN 
ing, apparently, in signification to the 
ideas of Plato. The Monad,, or unity, 
was k fixed> unalterable princij^Ie; the 
Duad was represented as iflrfpterfect, pas^ 
fiive, and subject to impression ^ the Triad 
partook of the natures of the tw6 former. 
It would seetn thfat by these numerical 
eitfgfnas^ tfa^ philosopher signified God, 
Matter, and the Woi^M ^ afnd by bi^ 7e- 
trAd the peffe(itioii of naiture> or the 
smknating (irrirtciple, iSeiQ sawe, pfobably, 
which in the vocabidary of th6^Pl]fttonica » 
was cs^d the Soul of the Wo^M. 

Musii te%i^zT\y constiiuted a paVt of 
Pythagorean instruction^, tltough flie ac— 
countis handed dowR^ to usv cobceraing the 
iarenlioil of certaih o^usical irfrordiB by the 
phllosophel*, are probably fabuloufe. He 
imagined that the cefestial spheres,, in 
which the plaiietS move, striking upon the- 
surrounding, aether, produced a harmoni- 
ous melody, which he styled the music of 
the spheres* He insisted, tliat music was> 
13^^ 
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ijecessary to raise the mind to contempla- 
tion^ and to subdue ih6 passions, and was 
therefore admirably fitted to be the com- 
panion of study. 

Geometry^ the elements of which the 
Samian had learned in Egypt, was always 
deemed necessary in philosophical educa* 
tion. He discovered the important pro* 
position which established the relation of 
«the squares erected on the sides of a right- 
•angled triangle, which still bears his name, 
and which Euclid, in his Elements, has 
.made the 27th of his first Book. Several 
<other distinct propositions still remain as 
testimonials of his geometrical skill. 

Astronomy engaged niuch of the atten- 
tion of Pythagoras. From careful observ- 
ation of celestial appearances, and fi*om 
the information which he had derived 
from Egypt, he was induced to declare 
that the sun was fixed, that the earth and 
planets revolved round their own axis, 
and performed regular revolutions round 
the sun ; and that the stars are in many 
respects similar, both in form and use, to 
our earth. This system, now universally 
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received as^ correct, was in subsequent 
ages obscured by- the vagary conjectures 
of Ptolemy and Tycho Brahe, but was 
restored by Copernicus, and settled .upon 
indubitable principles by the geometrical 
and mechanical discoveries pf Kepler^. 
Galileo, and the immortal Newton. Py- 
thagoras asserted also, that there were tea^ 
distinct spheres, which were necessary to 
complete the numerical harmony^ and that 
the distance of the five primary planets 
from the earth, corresponded with thQ- 
proportion of the musical chords. 

His Morals were not confmed taabstruse - 
speculation, but consisted principally in 
the inculcation of private and public vir- 
tue, proceeding upon the principle thafc^ 
the mind, by acts of abstraction from the 
concerns of the passing scene, may raise- 
itself to a state of purity. 

The Beiiy was4efined by the Pytha^ 
goreaiis as an all-pervading universal- 
principle,, the origin of all animationy and 
the cause of all motion^ Though this^ 
description does, by np taeans, coincide 
14. 
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wiith* the idea of the True Gk)d, yet it shews 
that these sectarian&adimitted the existeai^ 
of some verj? povsieirf'ul iinmaterial Supreme^ 
Oanse. They taoght also> that there w^re 
ittfepior orders^ of mteUigeDces^ asdastnons 
and heroe0>' who wjere regajnded as por«> 
tioAS of the divine priiiei^e^ difiering in 
power i» proportion to their distance of 
reiboval fbomt-he common^ original sour<te«. 
'Shese we^re supposed; to inbafait thb mty 
toi people the stm> mooo^and starsy to be: 
the immediate oatme^ of baaltb and) sick-r: 
ness, and of alii corporeal incckivenfeoces; 
and, on this account, deserving of propi- 
tiatoiy wonship. 

Tbhehtimansouliovmed the lowesi^ range- 
of emanation^ while its conuection with 
its material tenement considerably dimi- 
nished ite original pwity, and became the 
cause of moral evil. They distinguished, 
it as divided into two portions, the rational 
embracing atilhe intellectual p6wers which 
r^de in the brain, and is immortal ; and' 
the sensitive, comprdiending merely the 
animal passions, which, having it? seat in. 
the heart, perishes^with the material struc-^ 
tare. The rational {^rtion of the soul. 
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st&er (i^ittiilg tbebody> was conteyed inter 
the iaiernal regio^^ whence it was after- 
warck tafaeiH and caused Co^ pass thpough 
tliC bodies of vajrioui^ antinafe foir a peri^ 
pi'oportioQat^ to ite ei^ifiies. When pari^ 
fied from all stains of poUiktion by tbft» 
nietempsy-chosis,. or a sueeessiv^ traos-*- 
migration, it w^s admitted (a the preseo^e^ 
of the Deity. 

The Pythagoreali School coniimied U^ 
flourish for many y^ars, undet the inspec-^ 
tiou of tfhe disciples of the Samtati« Aris** 
taeus succeeded Pythagoras^ aod among^ 
the most illustrious of his suitcessors* w^ 
find Empedocles^ TimeBus the Locriau> 
and EudoKus^ all of whom paid pariicujiar 
attentioa to themathema^tioal scieuces. 

II. The Ekatic Sect^ so^ natioied frdm 
Elea, a small town in Magna Gr^ecia^ 
presehtfl utito i»s tnany philosophers of 
emin^Qce« This sect has generally beeit 
divided into two pai^t^^ the Met^p^ieal, 
and the Phj^sicaL The priricipal teacbers^ 
in the: M^phyrkal school were Xeno* 
phanes at^ Parmenides. The former of 
these> a native of Skiily^ reskkd al the 
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court of Hiero; but being desirous of 
obtaining some instruction in philosophy, 
he passed into Magna Graecia, to attend 
the lectures of Pythagoras, He taught 
that the world was immutable and eter- 
nal; tbat God was of a spherical form, of 
a nature similar to that of all surrounding 
objects, being an sethereal-substance uni- 
versally diffused. He supposed that- 
there existed innumerable worlds; that 
the stars were formed by vapours ignited 
every night by some inpate energy, and 
were extinguished every day 5 and that 
the sun was formed by .the assemblage of 
fiery particles^ daily renewed, it is pro- 
bable, that the authors who have delivered 
to us the opinions of Xenophanes, have 
exaggerated them, so that they now ap- 
pear more visionary than they were when 
delivered by the philosopher. 

In the Physical or Atomic School, the 
most noted philosophers were Leucippus 
and Democritus. Abandoning the ideal 
phantasies of Xenophanes, they directed 
their attention almost exclusively to the 
explication of natural appearances. They 
taught that the Universe was eternal, 
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since notbing can be produced fromi tJiat 
.which has never existed ; and that it was 
full of atoms, perfectly solid, of various sizes, 
possessed of an inherent motive power, and 
constantly moving in directions receding 
from a right line, whereby freqiient con- 
cussions happened between them, which 
effected the generation of material sub- 
stances. They denied the existence of 
any animating principle, asserting that 
all phenomena, terrestrial as well as celes- 
tial, were produced by the motion of the 
atomic particles. The qualities of bodies 
necessarily arose from casual arrangement, 
,riot from any specific difference in the con- 
stituting atoms. 

The human soul was regarded by the 
Atomics, as formed by the aggregation 
of fiery particles; being divided into two 
portions, the rational residing in the heart, 
and the irrational, which was equally dif- 
fused throughout the whole body* They 
taught, that the component atoms of the 
human frame would be revived and re- 
stored to their original state. 

The Morals of this strangely impious 
sect, consisted in placing the greatest good 
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in a trMiquil life, free from every unplea* 
satrt disttttlmiice : and they even ass^rt^d^ 
that all rieal distinction between a Ti^uoug 
and a vieioiis principle was imaginary^. 

It has been related ef Deinocritiis, that 
he habituated himself to ridicule the fol>> 
lies aikd frailties of mankind ; from whi6h 
circumstanee he obtained th^ epithet of 
Xht lattghing. philosopher. 

in. HeraclitUs instituted aoolher 
bf^tnch of (he Pythagorean seet, named 
from its founder the Heraclitean, He 
was of so melancholy a temperament^ 
that he frequently lamented, in t^rms of 
bitter reproach, the crimes and vices of 
his fellow-men, which obtained for him 
th^ significant name of Ae tipping phild" 
sophcTt In his sentiments respecting the 
formation of the world, and the production 
of natural appearances, he agreed, dn ge- 
neral subjects^ with the Atomics. Fire 
he believed to be the principle from which 
all the material objects have been prod tid- 
ed ; and the intnnsic powei* possessed by 
this fiery principle, he called God, or the 
Greater, a' term of tlie game imJ>ort as the 
Soul of the World. 
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. Hippocrates, the famoug phyeiciaa 
of Cqs, was, ih soma measure, a dJ6ci{^ 
of HeraditiM, though he never mamtmiv- 
cd the ^absurdities which 4i8graoecl msmf 
branches of the Pythagorean Sect* l4 is 
« subject of regret that the writings of 
these teaehers, with th^ exception of a 
few unconnected fragments, have entirely 
peifehed> and that we are necessitated to 
derive oor in£H*iiAation frpm the accounts 
of Uie later ph\\Q$op%ere, who have pro^ 
1^ab}y misrepresented the tenets of their 
predecessors. 

IV. Epicurus ranks amongst the most 
distinguished founders of ancient sects. 
He was bora at Gradettus, an insignifieant 
:?iilage in Attica, wher^ be inherited from 
hit aacestoVs a si^alt patriniony. Early 
in' life heTopairefl to Atb^Qs, hut did not 
evinpe mu(^,of4b9t pUlosophicai discri^ 
m^in^iion aiid acttteness of apprehension, 
which he afterwards manifested; Having 
traveilecl several years, and received tl^ 
instruction of the most illustrious masters 
-in the various ^existing systems, he return- 
ed tb Athens, ; where he assiduously at- 
tended the discourses of Xenoerates an4 
:Pyrdu>. Dissatisfied with the doctrine^ 
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and with the mattners of all the systems, 
or ambitious tQ signalize hiipself ,by the 
establishment of bis ovra .q[>inions^ he 
opened a School id Athens in a spacioiit 
'Garden* 

, The general spirit of fr^e examinatiotU 
which was prevalent amongst the Atbe* 
joian literati, as well as th^ irefinemeni of 
^sentim^t and polish of aianii^s intror 
4iiced amongst the youngeif citizens, sodn 
Rendered the doctrines of Epictir4)s verjf 
popular, since he professed .to lead meo 
along the easy path of moderation to the 
possession of virtue* 

The n>erit of this system has been vatic 
ously estimated by the learnfed,. having 
tfeen enthusiastically praised by its voiai 
ries, and as opprobiously condemned ! bjr 
ils opponents. The prcbepite of Epicu* 
rus certainly encouraged a social dispasn 
iion, and tlie habits, of sincere friendshil^; 
features which ever characterised the dis^ 
x^iples -of-the Garden* . . : i 

After a long life, spent in incessant ap* 
plication and diligent attention to promuU 
gate his doctrines^ Epicurus left his scliool 
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to his disciples. It has been said» that 
he wrote several treatises, but nothing 
-except a few fragments has been preserved (I . t^ . (^ 
from the ravages of time. He taught that ^^^^ 
real philosophy consisted in the search and 
-acquisition of those objects which would 
conduce to euir isnjoyment, and that atl 
speculations which did hot agree in this 
particular were useless. Truth, hed^*- 
clared to be the basis of all pret;ept^ since 
be utterly denied the hUacy of the senses. 
*■ ^ • • • . . . J 

In his Physics he maintained that the 
nvorld was eternal ; that a vaounm must 
necessarily exist, from the mobility of 
.matter. He agreed with the Atomics in 
ascribing 4he formation of the world to 
the accidental concussion of atoms ; as- 
serting also, that the world was preserved 
by mechanical causes ; whereby he totally 
excluded the agency of. any suprenie I»- 
4elligence* 

The Southe conceived to be corporecil, 
composed of the most subtle. matter, and 
of course necessarily mortal. 

In his C/Aiic^ he proceeds upon the 
i^broad basis that all our^passion&and affeo- 
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tions may be indiiidad ia two idivisioiii, 
l^hose prodmciog pleassri^ ami those whicli 
gave visa to pain 9 tbe former <:ond$f40g 
either in a state- ^ mental and bodHy 
-quiescenee, or in the pleafare denred 
from the oonteinplatioD^tfnatoral dlijecta. 
''Whatever Uierefore teindied to promote this 
etate o£ pesty and to ^av^okl 'external exf^ita**. 
tten, wai» regarded as an object worlhjr 
the m<»ral pursuit ef ratioiiai creatures* 
We «haU in i^notkep plaoe take a more 
extended view of the Epicurean morality. 

V^. Pyrrho^ who ga^re his name to a 
frecHiliar sect, iras a native of Elea, jvbere 
4ie became {he disciple of Denxogritufl^ 
^om fffhose writings he derivied all .thaA 
-apirit of doubting whi^ii gai^e to the school 
which sprang fiiom iiim die tnafiaie of Scepr 
tic^ His fandaraental principle was» tbart; 
we should endeavor to obtain tranquility 
^ of mind, by viewing the inconsistency of 

natural appearances, under the belief of 
the impossibility of arriving at truth* j In 
colns^queQce, aU£xed principles must be 
rejected, and no proposition whatever he 
received, since our senses are contradic- 
tory in their observation, and our intelect 
doubtful in its very nature. 
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The existence of the Deity they de-' 
dared to be possible^ but asserted that it 
tnight be asked whether there might not' 
be a Cause superior to hio). 

Of the formation of the material world/ 
tliey taught that no idea could be asc^r-- 
tained ; whilst all their morality consisted 
in calmly giving up the research after 
tmth. 

This sect seems to have originated in 
the endless and bitter disputes carried on 
between all the philosophers upon abstract 
points, which led Pyrrho and his followers 
to despair of arriving at any certainty. 
This spirit, so detrimental to all rational 
enquiry, became very prevalent amongst, 
all the sects, which engendered a fondness 
for abstruse and useless speculation » to the 
fatal dereliction of all just and legitimate 
reasoning. 

The philosophical sects might also be 
distinguished into the Theistic, or those 
who admitted some supreme cause into 
K 
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their syrtems, und the Atheistic, who de« 
nied the iuterfereoce or agency of any 
wperior lute^ligence. Among the former 
we find the I^latonic, Peripatetics Stoic« 
and Pythagorean, to which the term Qua* 
temion hae been applied^ and in the latter^ 
the EleatiCs Heraclitean, Epicurean^ and 
Pyrrhonicv 

When the overthrow of Grecian libertiea 
led to the general introduction of -Grecian 
literature into Rome, all the pbilesophicai 
•sects found admission amongst the Roman 
literati^ who felt more disposed calmly to 
receive the sentiments, and speculations of 
their n>ore ingenious neij^bbouxs, than to 
prosecute enquiries on philosophical sub* 
Jects without assistance. The Academic^ 
Epicurean, and Stoic sects^ became the 
ipost popular at Rome. 

No individual amongst the Romans ba^ 
excited so much attention by his philoso* 
phical writings as Cicero; though he has 
rather , presented to us the opinions o£ 
QtherSf thitn an elucidation of his own. 
Though he nominally attached himself 4o 
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the New Academy, yet it appears that he 
did 1^0 chiefly in order that he might pos- 
sess a wider range for discussion, rather 
than from any conviction of its superiority^ 
or from any predominating attachment to 
its sceptical principles. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OE THE 
THEOLOGY OF THE ANTIENTS^ 



SECTION I. 

Of the Polytheistic Systems qf the Poets and 
Philosophers. 

X HE poets, philosophers, and lawgivers 
of antiquity contributed powerfully, by 
their writings and institutions, to establish 
the fabulous opinions of mythology. It 
will be necessary therefore distinctly to 
examine the information to be derived 
from each of these sources. 

Poetry has, in all ages, been used as 
instrumental in exciting devotional feel- 
ingSt and in celebrating the praises of the 
popular or favourite divinities. Had poe^ 
try been confined \o the legitimate praises 
of the Deity, it woifldlnow prove a source 
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of authentic information with respect to 
antient mythology t but the ardent fancies 
of tlie early bards, not content with a few 
principles of belief, soon gave do unre- 
strained licence to. their imaginations to 
create fresh objects 4>f worship, to invent 
fictitious relations, calculated to display 
their poetical vivacity, and to impress on 
the mind a vigue sentimeiit of nx^sterious 
plea9ure- 

; The pecq)le, before whom these my tho-^ 
Logical veffusioris Were recited, captivated^ 
wilh the animation of diction, intricacy of 
inveutioti, and sublimity of subject, gave: 
a willing credence to the mere vagaries 
of ia ci'eative geniu§, guided rather by a 
wiki atod erroneous fancy, than by the die-- 
tates of a sound and regulated judgments 
What was. thus consecrated by ignorant 
superstition, received; from posteiity the 
tribute of belief and. admiration i and, thus 
strengthened by popular prejudice, the 
fictions of poetry became the tenets of 
religious truth. . Some of the mQre judi- 
cious pagan writers ventured to question 
the authenticity of the poetical my thology^ 
k3 
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add by patting an allegarical construction 
on tbe whole, lessened the appearance of 
obscnrity and absurdity which it wears: 
but on close investigation we discover tha( 
it was the foundation of the popular faith 
and waB frequently commended even by 
the most sober philosophers. 

In order to excuse the palpable extra-^ 
vagance which is frequently visible in the 
theological writings of their national min- 
strelsj the antients asserted that the poets 
did not wHte under the influence of their 
own judgments or imaginations, but under 
a divine impulse or afflatus, by which their 
mental capacities were invigorated and 
enlarged, abstracted from the meditation 
of terrestrial fallacies, and admitted to a 
direct contemplation of sacred mysteries. 
By such conjectural apologies, they at- 
tempt^ to conceal the presumptuous 
Ignorance of the poets. To substantiate 
this assertion, we will quote the following 
opinion, given by Plato^ concerning the 
poetical theology: observing at the same 
time, that many other sages maintained 
the same sentiment : ** God uses the poets 
*^ as his instruments, gifted with the same 
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•' power as the priests of the oracles and 
** divine prophets* so that, by attending 
** to their declarations^ we might know 
** that they do not utter such sentiments 
" from their own information, since at the 
*' time when they write they have no 
" command over their understanding, but 
** that God speaks thro' thenn, since they 
*' are no other than the interpreters of the 
** divine will/' 

The antient philosophers though they 
did not at all attempt to multiply the 
objects of popular idolatry^ contributed in 
no inconsiderable degree to establish the 
polytheism of the pagan world, and don- 
finii the reigning superstitions. Even 
amongst those who possessed sufficient 
dtscriminalion to discern ihe evident im- 
probabilities and shameful fictions of the 
poetical mythology, and sufiicient candour 
to disavow their belief in these impositions^ 
'none used vigorous measures to discounte- 
rtance the popular erroi's; but rather in- 
volved themselves and others in fresli, and 
scarcely less obnoxious absurdities* by 
their wild Inpothcses upon the nature of 
K4 
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Goi]^ the duration of the human, soul, und 
the obligations of moral precepts upon 
the conduct of men in their various rela- 
tive situations in liie. 

The praise of antient philosophy re? 
sounds on all sides 3 the antients repr€»- 
sented it as the special boon of heaven^ 
while the moderns, scarcely less ardent 
in their enthusiasm, have regarded it as 
the rule of conduct, and the comfort of life. 
Gicero styles it " the creator and parent 
" of all arts, containing every thing neces- 
^' sary to be known of life."* He also 
^serts, that '^ itx;ontains within itself the 
*' germs of virtue, social duty, and per- 
" sonal comfort ; and that whoever is well 
^' acquainted with its precepts occupies a 
V most honourable station in life."f 

From the time of the Grecian schools 
to the present period, we have beeq ia 
the habit of reading high-sounding enco- 
miums lavished on the profundity of in- 
tellect, extent of invention and wisdom, 
possessed by the antient luminaries : but 

* De Oratore, Lib. J. 
t Orat. in Pisonem. 
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if we divest ourselves of the undue influ* 
ence of an enlhusiastic admiration for 

classical antiquity, and scrutinize the opi* 
nionSi discoveries, and tlieories of these 
pliilosopbers, as distinct from their pecu- 
liar situation in countries almost sacred 
to literature, we shall be conslraiued to 
acknowledge, that little praise can be im- 
partially paid to the judgment and consis- 
tency, and still less to the perspicuity and 
usefulness of these admired instructors. 
They seem, rather to have iudulj^ed them- 
selves in abstruse speculations on the na- 
ture of God J and the creation or theogony 
of the world, than to have endeavoured to 
elicit moral and prHctically useful truths, 
and to afford instruction to their unlettered 
neighbours. But the schools of philoso- 
p!iy were barred against the vnlgarj being 
surrounded vvitii a mystery and obscurity 
which altogether crushed the curiosity of 
the people, ensuring their respect, but 
forbidding their impruvemei^t, .i 

It has been already partially noticed, 
that several of the sects, at least all those 
who did not confine themselves to enqui- 
ries upon . purely philosophical ijubjectj?. 
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had two distinct systems of doctrines^ 
the esotericy destined for the instruction of 
their own initiated disciples^ and the exo^ 
ieric, intended for the general information 
of the public. This douWe doctrine orii' 
ginated in £g7pt> wh^[)Ce the Grecians 
derived all their sciences. In this coun<« 
try^ the priests, who held in their posses* 
sion all the mysteries of religion, as well 
as the secrets of philosophy, officiated as 
judges and magistrates^ and on account 
ef the double character which they sus- 
tained^ they were necessitated to havel 
recourse to the dualistic method of instruc-^ 
tion. Though this may have been partly 
used from the generally prevalent pride 
which exists in mysterious seclusion, yet, 
from the testimony of several antient au- 
thors, it appears more probable that it 
was adapted for the peace and security 
of political society ; fiince many precepts 
on civil or judicial topics would not be 
suited to a mixed audience, but would be 
properly urged upon those who occupied 
important and conspicuous public stations. 
Thus Plutarch informs us, that ^' when a 
" king was selected from the warriors; 
•* he was immediately, couducted to the 
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^* prieste, and initiated into their secrtft 
** philosophy,* containing many doctrines 
*^ in fables and representations, in which 
'* they have obscured the face of truth.*^ 
De Osir. et Is. 

There exists some difference of opini<Hk 
cipon the question whether the sentimentit 
deii?ered, in these public and private dis^ 
courses of the Greek Sectarians, were th* 
game on any given subject. Though 
probably neither of the opposites in i\At 
question is in all cases true, yet it appears 
from undoubted testimony, even from the 
confession of several philosophers, that^ 
on many imports^nt points of theology the 
private opinions and the publicly avowed 
sentiments of these sages were diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. In thi^ 
ttiantier Plato asserts, " that it is very 
^* difficult to discover the Great Supreme, 
** and that even if he were discovered, it 
*^ would uot be proper to declare it to all/* 

The discrepance of opinion existing in 
the Sectarian philosophy, on the most ob* 
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vious and general topics, as well as. the 
total uncertainty* by which all the spe- 
culations of these philosophers was sur- 
rounded^ and the want of adequate evi- 
dence, which generally accpnipanies their 
decisions, lessens the probability, that, as 
pu;bKc rntJtruptors, they could have been 
V^ful in controverting popular prejudice 
or in establishing consistent views in di* 
vine matters.; And even if we were to 
admit: that the phiiosopliers wer^ capably 
of instructing the vulgar in mpre feasible 
doctrines of religion, tha^ those which 
disgraced tl\e panon of popular belief ;► 
yet, sipce.they were invested with no pub* 
lie office, regarded in no political capacity 
as agentsof the administration of the state, 
it cannot be presumed thajL.the people 
would pay much regard to; their dictates. 
We find, consequently, that they were 
regarded as a distinct class of citizens^ 
whose doctrines were alone made known 

♦ Cicero allows this charge when he says, ** Sen- 
<< tentiae veterum philosophorum (de natur4 Dei) 
** fuerunt varise, atque inter se desidentes, quas Ion- 
" gum ac difficile esset dinumerare.'* The opinions 
of the antient philosophers were so various and dis- 
cordant, that it would be an endless and most tedious 
tasV to enumerate them,"— De Nat. Deorum. 
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to their inamediate disciples, and in whose 
speculations none others were at all inte- 
I'ested, 

In many instances, the philosophers-, 
instead of receiving any tributfe of grate- 
ful respect from their countrymen and 
contemporaries, were exposed to obloquy 
and silent derision, being regarded as a 
useless i>ody of citizens, ranking in the 
political catjilogue as those who were of 
small importance in a patriotic state. 
Hence, one of the antient writers is led 
to observe; *** Philosophy is content with 
^* few judges, wishing to avoid the multi- 
"** tude, being suspected and disliked by 
^* the generality of people ; so that if any 
"** one would condemn all philosophy, 
*^ he would secure the applause of the 
" vulgar.** 

If we examine, even superficially, the 
tenets of the principal sectarian philoso- 
phers W4th regard to the being and nature 
of the Deity, we shall find them to be 
fatally erroneous, so as entirely to exclude 
the supposition that they ^yere able to 
idetect the fallacy of polytheism, or to pre- 
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veot its g^aercd reception. Ttia^ howeyeri 
proper to viake jbl distinction betv^een the 
Atheistical philosophers and those who^ 
though entertaining confused notions of 
the Deity* did certainly maintain the 
lexistenc^ of one suprenie principle, ad<^ 
fniuing/at the same time, inferior divi<^ 
«itie9« 

. Many of the Egyptian and Oriented 
philosophers contended^ that the forma* 
tion of the world was effected without the 
interposition of the Deity 3 maintaining! 
that matter was eternal. In this opinion 
several of the Grecian theogonists, as Xe^ 
nopbanes, Democritus^ and Epicurus, acr 
quiesced^ others, following their example^ 
ascribed the creation of the present sysr 
tern of things to a fortuitous concussion 
of atoms, deeming it absurd to admit the 
necessity of a supreme architect and go* 
vernor. Yet even these impious cavillers 
admitted the gods of their country, and 
subscribed to all the errors of polythe* 
istical worship^ 

^ There are other philosophers^ who, dif» 
fering widely from those who deny ^ 
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Supreme Being, receive the belief of some 
IntelligeBt Mind, as necessary to effect 
the creation of the world, and to direct 
the coarse of terrestrial affairs.* Thales, 
the proto-philosopher of Greece, admits 
ted, according to the testimony of Cicero, 
4me God, as causing the formation of aU 
things from water-^ as a universal princi^ 
ple.f Pythagoras, the founder of the 
Italic School, supported some obscure 
notions of a supreme Deity i but it appears 
from the testimony of several of the an« 
tients, that his God was merely a univer^ 

^ Several modern Atheists have asserted that the 
Chinese possess a correct notion of a supreme creator; 
but from the accounts of several Catholic Miflsiona* 
lies,, who hadconiPiersatioDB upon the suhject with the 
learned IV^md^rins,^ this suppontion appears to he 
totally false. 

t ^* Thales enim Milesios aquam dixit esse initinm 
^ rerom : Deum antem earn mentem quae ex aqu4 
** cuucta fingcret." — " For Thales the Miledan de- 
** clared, that water is the source of all things; but 
** that God was that supreme Intelligence which form* 
^* ed aU things from water/* De Nat Deor. Lib. L 
— ^Tho' the sentiment conveyed in this qno^ion leaves 
it dubious whether the God of Thales was anything 
'iQore than a mere machine, since ke. certainly regardied 
«rater asetemaL 
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sally dilQFused aether, giving motion and 
animation to matter, and by no means an 
infinitely intelligent and independent Om- 
nipotent.** . Socrates, the brightest lumi- 
nary of Grecian science, is represented :by 
his eloquent disciple and biographer Xe« 
nophon, as .maintaining decidedly the ex-^ 
istence of one.superintending First.Cause: 
but in all his dialogues, tho' we are led to 
admire tlie beauty and oomparative cor* 
rectness of moral sentiment, and the inge« 
nious arguments used to enforce the belief 
in an inspecting providence, the philoso* 
pher regularly maintains a plurality of 
Gods, and countenances the pol^^theistic 
worships Cicero expressly says, that 
Socrates declared that " sometimes the 
-^ sun, or even the mind, was God, admit- 



* " Pythagoras ^rensuit animum esse, per naturam 
'^-cerum omnem intentum et commeantemi ex quo 
•* nostri animi carperentur, non vidit distractionem hu- 
«* manorum animonim discerpi et dilacerari Deum.'* 
— " Pythagoras thought that there existed an Intelli- 
•* gence, from which our minds have been discerped,' 
** eagerly attentive, and thoroughly pervading all na- 
** ture; and that this God was neither destroyed nor 
"-even lessened by the separation of the human sold 
** from its. essence."— De Nat. Deor. Lib, I. * 
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*^ ting at one time one, at others many 
.«Gods/'* 

Iq examining the writings of the more 
consistent of these philosophers, we must 
be careful to distinguish between their 
tenets with regard to the nature and ex- 
3stea<;!e of the Deity, and. the practical 
Jnf^ences with regard to our relative con- 
duct which they deduce fr^om their belief 
in Jbeir Gods; for w6 are in danger of 
being induced, by the frequent.consistency 
of the latter, to affix just ideas to their 
sentjefl^nts of the former. 

In the subtle and fantastic writings of 
Plato, we frequently meet with epithets 
bestowed on bis deity, which can, with 
justice, be applied only to the Supreme 
Creator: but when we compare them 
with the manner in which he discourses 
concerning the nature and actions of the 
Gpds, we find so glaring an inconsistency 
that we are necessitated to declare, that 
even the ingenious Plato did not possess 
L 

* '" Eandemque (Socratem) et solem et aniinum 
^< deum dicere: et modo ununi, tum autexn plures 
-" deos."— De Nat. Deor. Lib. I. . •- 
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any correct notion of the One True God. I\ 
Among the titles bestowed by the Aca- 
demic on his divinity are these ; " the 
*^ Framer and Parent of the Universe;" 
the ^ God over all;''^* the Cause of all 
** created objects;" and the *^ Good." 
He certainly distinguished his deity irom 
all material substances ; ^ in bis^ nature 
^^ simple, unconfined in 3pace, the regu- 
^' lator of all permanent motions and 
^* being, possessed of intelligence in its 
^* state of highest perfection." 

In several of Iiis discourses, this eminent 
Avriter speaks of the whole expanse of 
lieaven as God distributing afeo to every 
^art of creation some portion of divinity. 
Cicerp informs us, that Plato was of opi- 
nion, " that it was by no means proper 
^* to make any ^quiries concerning the 
•^ being of God.;" but " that in his Timseus 
** he declares, that the world, the heavens, 
^* stars, the earth, the souls of men, and 
** even those fictitious divinities which we 
*•*. have received from the tradition of the 
** ancients, are all Gods."* 

* "In Tlmseo dicit et milndam deum esse ^ 
** coelum> et astra, et terram, et animos, et eos quos 
^* Buyorum institutis.accepimiis/'- — De Nat* Deor. 
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The God of the Peripatetic philosophy 
IS certainly adonred with titles, which we 
are authorised to ascribe solely to inde« 
pendant supremacy : but in describing the 
•conduct of this divine intelligence, Aris- 
totle designates faim as the Soul of the 
-World, the animating Spirit of Nature, 
subject to regular and determinate laws 
to direct his motions. The Stagirite de- 
'scribesthe deity as^'an eternal animated 
** beings the b^st <rf existencies, immov- 
^ able ia substance, distinct from mate- 
*^ rialities, without parts, and indivisible^** 
But such a being appears to be nothing 
more than tlie Movef of a vast machine, 
'connected to an eternal world by a chain 
of necessity. In his treatise on the vari- 
ous opinions of the Sectarians concerning 
the Gods, Cicero siiys of Aristgtle,* that 
he placed all divinity in an active mind, 
tho* sometimes he averred that the world, 
^nd even the sun, was God, and that the 
•divine ei^senoe was distributed into various 
L2 

"* ** Modo enim meoti tnbuit onmem xlivitiitatem, 
'^^modo mundum ipsnm, turn coeli ardorem deum 
^ dicit esse ; eique eas partes tribuit ut replicatiaoe 
-^ mundi qu^dam motum regal atque tueatttr/'«»Lib« L 
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parts of the world, so that its motion might 
he regulated and protected by a division 
i)f the celestial influence. 

The God^ whose cause was advocated 
-by the disciples of. the Porch^ was repre- 
sented as the source of all matter^ pervad- 
ing every part of the universe, distributed 
into innumerable parts, and emanating in 
>every direction, tho' confined to the world 
;by an immutable necessity, and prevented 
ironitexercising tlie omnipresence of true 
Deity, The writings of Zeno, Cleatithes, 
and Seneca, jLho* they differ: n^aterially on 
many speculative points^ ^gre.e 4hat tlie 
Deity was a fiery ^^aether^ residing in the 
** exterior part of the heaven^." Seneca 
styles God " Incorporeal Reason ;*' ex- 
plaining this enigmatical definition by 
adding, as a comment, that " Jupiter, 
** Nature, and Fate, are equally God." 
Cicero confirms this description of the 
Stoical doctrines, of the Deity, when h^ 
declares that *' Zeno supposed that God 
" was nothing more than the directing 
^* Law of Nature, which exercised such an 
" influence as to defend what was proper, 
^' and prevent what was destructive ;" and 
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that it was " an influence exercising itself 
" over the whole of nature.'** When he 
alludes to the semblsihce of God under the 
idea of a universally diffused oether, the 
absurdity of the sentiment preseiited itself 
to his mind in the strongest colours, and 
he is induced to use the language of doubt 
and astonishment : " if that can possibly 
^' be Gbd, which has no sensatiotis, and is 
*' thi» unable to n>eet us in prayers, peti- 
" tTons and vows/*f as emblemis of rever* 
ence. 

• Mentioning the peculiar notion of Per- 
seus, a disciple of Zeno, on this point,. 
^^ that those should be numbered amongst 
*^ the Gods who have made discoveries* 
^f useful in life, and that aH objects which 
" were either useful or salutary, should be 
** honoured with divine epithets,"J the 
L3 

* ** Zeuo autein naturalem Tegein, divinam esse 
** censet : eamque, vim obtinere recta imperantem, 
*** prohibentemque contraria : per omnem pertinentem 
*' naturam ut divinam esse aflfectam putat." 

t *' Si intelligi potest nihil sentieiis Deus, qui 
" nunquam nobis occun-it neque iu precibus, neque 
*' in optatis, neque in votis," 

X " Eos dicit, esse habitos deos k quibus magna. 
** utilitas ad vltse cultum esset inventa ; ipsasque res 
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Roman cfrator asks, with feelings of indig- 
nation, ^* what can be more absurd, tl^an 
** that filthy and deformed ahjeets should 
" receive divine honours, and that men, 
*' whose worship should only be found in 
*^ the lamentations of their friends, should 
** be ranked among the Gods ?*' 

Thus we perceive that the principal 
Theistie sects entertained notions concem-^ 
ing the Supreme Being, altogether ppposed' 
to the consistent views presented to qs by 
divine revelation. Though several of these 
in their progress became essentially differ- 
ent in their opinions upon leading pgintg: 
of doctrine, yet their sentiments concern- 
ing God remained equally erroi>eous under 
all their various modifications of fancied 
improvement. 

Were it necessary more at large to 
examine the doctrines of the Antients on 
this subject, we might sketch the precepts 
of the Roman philosophers ; but as tlie 

** utiles et salutares deorum esse voeabulis nuncupatas, 
** Quo quid absurdius, quam aut res sordidas atque 
** deformes deoram honore afficere, aut homines, jam 
*' morte deletos, reponere in deos, quorum cultus esset 
•* omnis futurus in luctu," — De Nat. Deor» Lib* I. 
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Latin literati generally followed the Gre- 
cian sects, we do not find any essentis^ 
difTerence in them.^ 

Some of the principl6»inaintanied either 
by some or by all the philosophers, mili- 
tate strongly against any supposition that 
they entertained just ideas of a Supreme 
God. Severil of them advocat^ the 
Emanative System,, which taught that 
matter was originally a part of the divine 
essence, but had gradually emanated or 
proceeded from it. Others, with equal 
firmness, established the Duaiistie System^. 
according to which they supposed that 
two distinct etermd principles, totally 
independent of each other with' regard to- 
tlieir causation, Matter and au Intelligent 
Mind, were the joint Creators and Sup- 
porters of the universe. Upoathis absurd 
plan, the omnipotence of their deity was 
so much limited, that it could not exercise 
any power in the creation, preservation, 
and destruction of matter, being merely 
gifted with the ability to impose certain 
forms upon the crude> eternal mass. 
Hence, their accounts of the creation 
l4 
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ascribed to their God, do not represent k 
as a formation of the world from a state 
of non-existences but.merely in an ar^ 
rangement of the materials of the chaotic 
mass, disposing them in systematic order. 

In the previous account of the Academic 
Sect, it has been mentioned that Plato and 
his disciples still farther restrained the 
creative power of their deity, by asserting 
that there existed a third eternal prihci* 
pie of ideas, or forms, according to which 
the Supreme was constrained, by a fata) 
necessity, to mould the irregular hetero- 
geneous mass of eternal matter. Upon 
this point the philosopher himself express- 
ly declares, that " God, in order to create 
" a complete system in creation, followed 
" that eternal pattern which must ever 
" remain unchanged, and only to be com- 
** prehended by the rational soul." He 
styles these ideas, or archetypes of the 

world — «o»WWa." 

Cicero, in describing the same fantas- 
tical sentiment of the Academic, asserts, 
" that matter, from which all things are 
" generated, is without any regular form 
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*^ or quality, being, however, capable of 
" receiving all kinds of impressions, and 
" every diversity of change, tho* utterly 
*^ incapable of annihilation : it may, how- 
" ever, be distinguished from its constitu- 
** ent parts, which may be infinitely divi- 
•* sible, since there is not the smallesi 
** object in nature which cannot be still 
*' further divided, and move in portiotjg 
" of space, likewise infinitely divisible. 
** When this principle, which we call quali- 
" ty (and which is shortly afterwards called 
** the ' Soul of the WorM),' agitates mat- 
^ ter in all directions, they (the Platonics) 
*^ suppose that it undergoes an entire 
V cbarvge, and from these parts are pro- 
** duced that coherent and regular sys- 
" tem, which we call the world,"* 

* " Subjectam putant onmibus sine uHA specie, 
** atque carentem omni iWk qualitate materiam quan- 
^^ dam ex qu4 omnia expressa atque effecta sint : quae 
** tota omnia accipere possit, omnibusque modis mu- 
*< tare, atque ex omni parte : eaque etiam interire 
" non in nihilum, sed in suas partes qiiae infinite secari* 
*' ac dividi possint, cum sit nihil omnino in rerum 
" nature minimum quod dividi nequeat, quae autom 
" moveantur, omnia intervallis moveri, quae intervalla 
<* item infinite dividi possint, et cum ita moveatur ista 
*' vis quam qualitatem esse diximus et cum sic ultra 
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Not content with thus abridging the 
omnipotence of their Deity, whom they 
moulded according to their own fanciful 
notions, and who was merely the tool of 
their folly, they carried their abaurd im- 
piety still farther^ and asserted that God 
and the Universe, or the whole system of 
animated nature, were identified. Upon 
this gross supposition, every part of cv^a* 
tion was regarded as endowed with divine 
energy; that the stars were intelligent 
beings, and that the human soul, equal in 
its nature, was merely inferior in its de- 
gree to the divine Being. The Stoics 
strenuously affirmed this fact ; and Cicero, 
in delivering the tenets of this sect, «ays, 
tliat *^ as the world possesses wisdom> hap-^ 
" piness, and eternity, and that since thejre 
" is nothing more excellent than the world, 
" the world must be God.''^ 

'* utraque Tersetur materiam ipsam totam materiam' 
** penitus commutari putant, et ita effici quae appeU 
<^ lunt qualia 4 quibos in omni naturi cohcerente et 
** continuata.'* 

* ** Sapientem esse mundum, similiter beatum, 
** similiter seterrium nee mUndo quicquam melius, ex 
" quo efficitur mkndum esse Deum.** 
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In the same strain Seneca exclaims; 
*^ What reason forbids us to believe that 
" tliere exists a Divinity in that which is 
^* part of God ? The whole universe in 
** which we live is also God abne, and we 
*' are his companions, and the members 
" of his nature.'** Even the amiable 
Epictetus declares, that man ^^ is a por*» 
" tion of the Divine Being;" taking from 
this an opportunity to advise persons, 
when taking necessary refreshments and 
salutary exercise, to remember, " that 
** they feed a God, give exercise to a 
" Divinity, and carry a God continually 
" about with them.'* Epict. Lib. II. 
This opinion grew generally prevalent, so 
that a considerable portion of religious 
speculators were cosmolatratas, or wor« 
shippers of the world. 

Cudworth, the ingenious author of the 
" Intellectual System," who can never be 
suspected of prejudice against the ^n- 
tients, says, that the 1a n&n, which signi- 

* ** Quid est autem cur nou existimes in eo divioi 
** aliquid existere qui Dei pars est ? Totum hoc quo 
" continemur et unum est et JDeus, et aocii ejus sumus 
*^ et membra^'* 
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fied the universe, was always used to con- 
vey the signification of the divine Being, 
and that Zivtr and ni»r were merely diffe* 
rent names for the same Deity. He after- 
wards acknowledges, upon the same topic, 
that these philosophers " designedly laid 
^^ a foundation for their polytheism and 
^* creature worship, that is, for their cost^ 
^ molatryy asfrolatry, and damonolatry.^^ 

A natural, and almost infalliUe conse^ 
quence of this dreadful assertion was, that 
every part jof animated existence might 
claim, as portions of the Deity, an inferiot 
worship. Y Reflecting on such doctrines 
with regard to the being, attributes, and 
relative capacity of the Deity, it would be 
blasphemqus to indulge the bare supposi- 
tion that the philosophical God was that 
Supreme, " in whom we live, and move, 
" and have our being." 

Notwithstanding the abstract specula- 
tions of these philosophers on pne Intelli- 
gent Cause, yet in their treatises they not 
unfrequently mention a plurality of Gods. 
Whilst they exhorted their disciples to a 
true and sincere worship, and encouraged 
them in the practice of virtue as pleasing 

^ ^^ * Digitized by Google 
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to heaven, they referred them to a multi* 
plicity of deities, to whose participated 
and subordinate agency the managennent 
of all affairs was entrusted. Well might 
a learned writer observe, that th0 heaven 
of the pagans ppesented ^' an aristocracy^ 
" a republic of Gods." 

It would be impossible to quote any 
considerable part of. the passages which 
might be adduced- from the antient writ* 
ers, to substantiate their belief in a plural 
ky of deities, Plato frequently expresses 
himself in Xhe plural, ** that it is easy to 
** prove the existence of tlie Gods" (Siw) : 
" that God$ e^xst XtHTiKTt ^w). to take care of 
** all things, both small and great/' From 
the voluminous. works of the philosophical 
Roman orator, we might make, copious 
extracts of the same import : e. g. *' Piety 
^* and lK)liness vvrll pacify the anger of the 
** Gods (Deos placatos). That worship 
^* of the Gods (Deorum) is most suitable, 
^V which teaches us to revere them with a 
^Vholy, sincere, and upright mind." 

Many philosophers, in speaking of the 
Deity use the singular and plural number 
^promiscuously : thus, *^ Let men approach 
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<* with humility to the Gods (ad Deos), 
** exercising pietj, and not displaying 
** ostentation in their worship ; especially 
*' as nothing is more pleasing to God 
** kimself (ipsi Deo) than that all should 
^'.worship and please him.^'— ^Cic. De 
Leg. II.*— Epictetus, the glory of the 
Stoics, delivers himself in the same uncer- 
tainty; ^* the philosopherd say, that we 
f^ ought to learn that there is a Gcdy and 
^* that hk providence directs the whole, 
^'and that it is impossible to conces^l 
** from hiitj, not only our actions, but eveii 
^ our thoughts and intentions. We are 
^ next to learn what the Gods are, for such 
■^' as they are found to be, such must he be 
'* that would please and obey them, td 
** the utmost of his power. '^ In the same 
drains, Seneca 4i€<:lares, that *• an addi- 
** tional reason to prove the ^istenoe of 
** the Gods (Deos e»se) is, that among all 
*' nations there is a rooted 4>elief in th6 
^' Gods (De Diis)/?t 

•^ ^ Homines adeant carte ad I>eos adhibeant pie- 
^< tateiDy amoveaQt-^pes: prsesertim cum -. nihil sit 
<< futurum minus gratum ipsi Deo quam viam ad 
*^ colendum se et pla^audum nou patere omnibus.'' 

t ** Deos esse inter alia colligamus, quod omnibus 
** <fe DOs opinio imita est." 
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The wisest of these sages also powerfully 
-sanctioned the polytheism of their times, 
by enjoining, in all their writings, that 
the popular divinities should be implicitly 
'received, the established oracles consulted 
'K>n all emergencies, and the religious rit6£i 
of the country strictly observed. Socrates 
was distinguished for bis pious attendance 
upon all the stated religious ceremonies of 
the Athenians, and for his conformity to 
the prevalent modes of worship. Xeno* 
phou represents his tutor as saying to 
Euthydemus, a young man who was en- 
«<quiring the proper method to be observed 
in the worship due to the Gods, ** You 
*• may observe that f h^ God at Delphj, 
*^ when questioned with regard to what 
'^ would be the Qiost acceptable worship 
** to the Gods, answers. By adoring them 
*• according to the law of tkenity.*^ 

\^ < i^-y If-,' 

Plato, in his well-known treatise on the 
laws of his imaginary republic, stands 
forth as a strenuous advocate for religious 
institutions, declaring that they are abso* 
lutdy necessary in a Well-regulated state; 
which proves that he found no difficulty 
^in accommodating tlie absurd rites of his 
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country to his own speciilative notions of 
the Deity, Thus he asserts^ that " if we 
" follow the dictates of wisdom, we shall 
** yield obedience toiio other, nor use any 
** other director or instructor^ than th^ 
" God of our country {pol^W Stis) ;'* by whom 
he evidently signified the.DelphianAppllo, 
of whom he, had been speaking in tlijC 
preceding sentences. In imitation ^of this 
founder of thp sect to which he .nominally 
adhered,. 'Cicero expresses: a similar sentir 
ment' ": Gpds arp appqinted to.pvei^e 
" over the separate functions of goyern- 
■^^mept, anj3 these, wbateyer.tbey may b^ 
** or by ;what jnamp spever.cu^tpna ipay bayg 
** designated th^m^ 'ope are boun(i tq worsjiip 
•* £ind ai^ore (qqo^ (leos .et yen^r^ri et colepe 
« debemus)."— De NaL Depr. Lib, V, • 

Plotinus, the Egyptian Platonic, ob*- 
serves, that the worship of inferior deities 
tended to augment the honours ortheisu- 
preme ruler, sipce *' the n^ighty King of 
** tl)e universe principally displays bisppw* 
** er by the multitude of subordinate gods j 
** who being made by him, are dependant 
*^ upon him, directed by him, and derived 
*^from him."— Ennead.Xib. IX* 
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ihferior Agents, so general amprigst the 
superstitious viilgar, was coiintenancecl by 
thfe philosophers in several parts of their ^ 
writings; and, not feveri satisfied witli' 
tinlainihg divine honours to i^e iiiost 
worthless beings, iaudacionsly ^tlempVed"^ 
to defend the ascription of divine epithets 
tb anirtials and vegetables, 4 pfacjice ^6 
general iri Egypt. ' . 

Origen, in his wcJrk iagainst CeT^iiS, th^ 
sarcastic foe df'Chnsiiaiiity, acgtisfe hi^^ 
<)pp6nent of ad^^ocafihgthe Mil4 iiiyt!\6-' 
logy ofttie EgyptiaiV^, when he sij^6 thdt,- 
in paying. adoration tQ the hj^ro^lypbi- ' 
cil Signs, they made ,an dfiiisJon tto. tihe 
true Deity, of which the^^ w^t^ sj'itihoW 

A circuhistancfe, whieh iri tiB kic5ft§i- 
^6rable degree tehdls to oBseiird (tie r^af 
'Opinions of the philosophical wrii^r^, i^ td 
be found partly in the^ double cfoctt'lrtfe 
\Vhich tliey had recefivx^d from fegyjii, 4lld 
parity. from the uniort vvhich tHey mide 
•of'tfee two distinct characters of lejgi^dtol' 
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and pliilosopher. This latter practice 
ihey derivcil from an imitation of the 
priests ai>d magi of Egypt, who were at 
the same time the repositories of learning, 
the ministers of religion^ and the political 
advisers of princes. The earlieijt sages 
who visited Egypt from Greece for the 
purpose of instruction, did so with the in- 
tention of acquiring the broad and general 
principles ctf legislation and government, 
in order that on their return they might 
i;Ke some wise and permanent laws to 
their wandering and uncivilized country- 
mi en, and thereby enibotly them in a re- 
gular and politically syslematic form. 

When Greece became divided into a 
iamber of independant petty states, each. 
governed by its own warlike chief, there 
was neither any longer an immediate 
necessity for the philosophical legislators, 
tlor woim there have been safety in poir« 
tlcal discussions containing and promut- 
gating sentiments repugnant to the arbi- 
trary pleasure of the petty despots. On 
this account the sages directed the whole 
of their enquiries to the explication of 
oiaiuraT phenomenal and to the formation 
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<6f whimsical theories respecting the crea- 
tion and government of the world, la 
-this state they applied to themseltre* the 
epithet of Sophists. When the Grecit^ii 
«tates, waste<l with tiieir reciprocal and 
incessant hostilities, and weary of submis- 
•si on. to the whims of absolute despou, 
gradually sunk 5nto the republican' ibrcn 
ofgQv^rnmerit, iheiiteratij finding a more 
'liberal scope foi" free discussion, gave a 
iull indulgence to their tucli nana ti for le* 
gislating, and prided themselves in fram* 
ing codes-oMaw^, and arranging with the 
most scrupulous accuracy the; constituenl 
f>arts of imaginary republics; which, tho^ 
no longer of practical uVdity, g^ve fVe^ 
exercise to their speculativcspifit* Fronpi 
the tinies of Pythagoras, who induljged 
this desire to a considerable eK:jbeii|, ^ost 
of the sects, but especially the Platonic^ 
4>oasted highly of their legislative disco^ 
ireries. 

From the admission of the two-fold 

'^pctrine, the same philosopher would not 

imfrequently entertain two different and 

<?y^n opposite sentiments nppn the same 

M2 
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Sttlye^t:! ^/^ U h^ in no siiwJl degree^ 
,^erpi$pd and eyen p€ffp^€^ed dl^ iftge^ 

jiapp^fttorfii, t<> d^twmi^e wWiHi particiiiJfiff 
itr^tj^qs. ^f^ ^xor ftpd iffbicb esoteric, an4 
in which tHe i^l ppii^k^oa qf the pkifoso?- 
phw latoy 1^ (Jisicweredi FrwStt the prac? 
jtici?: of unltmg the . widely differ eat ch»? 
falters ^bo^ve meia4iwe4. it ireiq^entJy 
feapp^^dlfea* they j^ouSed. the pbpulap 
ogiQiftrjQ ftponi v^ry iwi|)pr*^»t potet^,. a$ 
legUlaft^rt,, wUi^h they flitlly eoptmaidt€<| 
m Xh^ivi^9c^nt^(^ tb th^; diseiplesi' when 
Af^Ung! as ph^Qs^i{)laejps^: Some of them 
^j^ne^iT^guterJy hdbitwted to a^ow senKtir 
4W^fits w^iqh they fli^ IK* beHey^ aild to 
pr^% whftt \^ia« j(»sefiif iP^ the- st*t(?^ to 
jvh^fe wasc confofTHMiblei ^to th^ir pKHosiH 
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SECTION II. 

OfthtOpini&iis of(fi€ Aniients respecting the tnspec^ 
Hon of a superhitAiiling Proviilence. 

The notions vthkh these pbiloMph^tisf 
were enabled to form of the Insfiection ol 
the Gods over human affairs, and the su- 
j^firinteiidance which they exercii^ed 6ver 
tiie actions' of meo, ^ouM necessarily b6 
incomplete |. since tlioee faculties^ of Deity 
PQces^ary for Mcb direction, w^re eitber 
kot^Uy . 4eniied, or but partially grtoted 
to tisieir GodB^ The my^terioos iMtioM 
wbiicb they entet'tained concerning F^te^. 
^T SQ916 po)K^eifuji bot indeterj«)inate ne- 
cessity, by which even the wtions df thcf 
Gods were controuled, lessens still more 
tiie pfobability of their harirtif formed 
any ooftei^ ideas respecting tlve op^r^^ 
^tion^ of ftt dif ine prdvid«md0, dOnsii^nt^ 
with jusA aentiments of ^ id(f^peiidi^& 
sv{M:eme Being. 

Soiqe <^ the philosophical seetiB^ as the 
Epidureausy whoeven qnestidwed tlie €3>- 
i&teace of any God, denied Uiatlhe G^kIs^ 

MS- : ^ . 
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exercised any jnterference in the concerng 
of morlBls^ b)it represented their divinity 
as ^ supine^ unintere^tedjspectator of sJL^ 
mundane transactions ; who having once 
exercised Jiis limited powers \nAk^ creii- 
iion, rem|uned in a state of vaguei U^fess 
inactivity, '^ - 

It appears from the representations of 
several antient writers, that a belief in the 
providential imspection of the Gods was 
received by most nations of antiquity, as. 
an artipte in the popular creed. Plutareh 
rem^l^s upon this subject, that this belief 
is *^ a religious doctrine derived from their 
'Vanct^ors, and fr<»m which we oughtr 
*• not to depart*'* 

Fortune was worshipped as a separate 
deity, and was regarded as a powerful 
arbiter in, the regulatioi> of human con* 
cerna. Whether they inteqded to signify 
the same by the firm, unalterable neces- 
sity which they styled Fate, as by For- 
tune, does not distinctly appear : tho^ it 
8Ciem$ probable that by the one was sigiH* 
iied a stern decree, eternally fixed, and . 
by the other the accommodating favours 
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of ^ fickle divinity. Cicero, in his treatise 
on Fate, informs us, tliaft •'amongst the 
••antient philosophers there existed two 
•'opinions; that one cfesrbdieved that 
•• atll things were governed by fate as by 
•^ an invincible necessity; while the other,* 
•* with equal zetaU affirmed that all the 
•• volitions of the mind' were altogethcBy 
** voluntary.'* Of those who niaintained^ 
the fonrter opinion he enumerates Demo* 
cfitusj Heraclitos, and. Arislotle,^ as the 
principal* ' 

Clcfero himself, asB member ofthe New 
Academy, supports a middle opinion be-» 
tween these two extremes, and delivers his 
sentiifaents in the character of Chrisippus*^. 
FTe distinguishes between •• perfect and 
"effecttve*' and ** antecedent' and prox- 
** imate*' causes, by which he seems. to- 
imply an idea similar to that conveyed by 
modern Jogicians under the terms mediate 
and in^medfate; direct and indirect, ias 
respectively opp6sed to each other* He 
justly observes, that if we admit the bind- 
ing coercive necessity taught by the one 
class, we instantly remove the possibility.-^ 

. ■ • M4: ' ■ • *• • • ' 
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pf rewarding w9rt^>x actions witl^ ^ weH^ 

j?p,9n.9ul|)i^i^leppf\djjibt; ^<jl on ^hi&groiuid 
\\e seems to admit ^ general, s^.ipj{i;ripteQdi 
^ce, RltQgetWer corapatiblQ \vitU t,bp fcea - 
oper^tioa of secondary cau^fj^^ SppaVinsf 
9n the sj^me wbject in aiiather p^apej ha 
seems to assert that altho' aU the ^Ktero^l 
tlessitigs of ]jic flow to us difectJv frqiu 
ibe bpiiuly of the Gods, y^^ tb%t «Jii V^^Vh 
tai powers and intellectual exer^ipn \y^f^ 
inherent in ourselves: for that "^Uwis? 
** dom must be derired from ourselves.'* 
6j^. the. term t^isdgni ip this sQnJte|;XQ^ it 
doQs not appear that he ineanjk the irftel- 
leqtual capacities of n^an, bqt merely th^ 
ac^uisitiooii y^h'<?h any individual mi^ht 
be a^Ie, fropi peculiar exertion nn^^X 
favoura|bIe circvimstanc^^^to make. 

The Stoics, who. certainly m^ipt^iq^ 
more just and. ^^l^qpate ideas 9f a provi- 
dential iijispeqtion than any of tbgir plMl9r 
sQtthical qpinitfpij^oraries, are represented 
by Cicerp in bis work *^ qu, the Natufe of 
*' the Qods^" as deducing this iippert^nt 
avticle of belief fi'ojp the stability of the 
world, or the exi^ct adaptation of its 
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^on^titoeni; p^rU for the darati<;m fi^r 
wHiph it \v^4e«igiiied v from the woa^^rfu^ 

mate4 a^^i^, wU>cU iujgl{^Gps^ tM varioijiji 
triNs of ^oimals to ^^timiie t^r ^K^eot^^ 
ifi PQU^UI> ftn(J e^vcat^ tl^^ir y<!aipg^ ^4 
to seek Cop th^ir Ijuelpjess ^sppng proper 
an4 wholesome sM^t^^^rOCie i fpopi^ the un^^ 

tbe n.aJHr^i;diipa4e,, pif pijoductiott? of ^rys 
partiQularT region and it» bpn;iaa aifd irf a^ 
tiopal in^:^abit?i^ts 5 and from, the roysteriqus 
structure of the human frajina, thi^ apparent 
confusion and real simplicity, so distinctly 
visible thpoughqut §v^ry pafU aAd the 
wonderfully ^la^oed, unioij l?.et«f^ep th^ 
i^oi^erial t^q^nt apd^ts i^^rt; b^^imiioru 
In these tb^y beheld, U^ waited qper^ioo* 
of und^rived wisdom wd si^reii^^, ppwer^ 
and w-^rc led \q. brieve;, by tb^ pw^t, 
natiOrT^l logipal dedi^ctip,n»; t^ the exer- 
tiqr^of the §a«ie div:ir^'atti;ibwte5* wbiabi 
oiiigi;n^ly creat^ was neces^acy for Ib^^ 
daily sopportapd re|;u\a;; cootin^aknce of 
thes.e: wqftd^rful effect^.; 

6u.t wHb re^vd tq .ti)^'^^; opinions of tl^e 
pravid^dii^ dis^i^osftlaQin? of Qqdtothe 
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Imtnati race, their sentiments were not so* 
correct as those which they deduced from 
the structure of ttife material world ; since 
they restricted the exercise of divine wis* 
domi to th6 sage and good, whilst ^hey 
passed a general act of exclusion from the 
blei^sings of this superintending care,' 
upon the whole mass of mankind; Thus^' 
in the spirit of exclusive and philosophical 
pride, they boasted that •* the Gods exer- 
•^ cised their influence x>ver important 
** concerns, but totally neglected* all' 
^ smaller matters.'*" 

Several of the leatnecT feachers whoi 
with theStoicir, defended the doctrine of 
providential inspection^ have broached 
tlie most degrading surmises, by allotting 
to each of their g6ds the peculiar inspec- 
tion over some particular class of objects, 
proportionate to tbe relative dignity w^hich 
he possessed itr the general estimation ; 
and whilst they admitted a ifSig^e^ irre- 
spective inspection of the divine Beifig, 
they utterly denied' its personality, there- 
by depriving us pf that peculiarly conso- 
latory feeling of eon6dence, which permits 
us at all trme^ to believe that our tndivi* ' 
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dual actions are under the regulating' 
influence or the wise permissroa of an 
all-directing. Omniscience, 

The institution of the Mysteries^ and 
the belief in the Metempsychosis or trans^ 
migration of the soul, and the Metamor* 
pbosis or transformation of the body^ 
seem to have been powerful auxiliaries in 
confirming the popular belief of a provi- 
dential inspection. We will in this pltice 
briefly consider the hitter of tliese* 

The Metempsychosis, originally invent- 
*d by the Egyptian priests, had its primary" 
allusion to a future state of rewards and 
punishments, in which tlie inequalities 
so evident in the present condition, will 
be abundantly compensated by the distri- 
butions of an equitable Being. But ia 
process of time, they found it both- 
expedient and indeed necessary' to invent 
some additional doctrine, which might 
have a more evid<ent and immediate 
relation to a change of condition, since 
they soon discovered that the mmds of 
the [leople were not sufficiently convinced 
of the truth of providential equity, by a- 
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4ipl^nt view of some future and lerj 
jempte alteration, supported merely by 
the affirmatioiv of tbeir teftcbers». Coq^ 
scious of the powerful influence of sur* 
rounding, objects upon the human mind, 
. tbey endeavoured to »3^aiice s^upe opw 
X^QU wbioh bad reference to the exUtioj^ 
statfi pf.tbingSy aud therefore taught the 
^[letamorpbosi^, or transformation qf hos 
dies* Pythagoras, and several sects, of the 
Italic School, recj^ved ihqse doctriAes 
from Egyptj^ tbo' they chose to regar^^ 
them rather as changes physically neces- 
sary, and iuteru^ediato expiations- of the 
soul for ofifeuces, committed agaiinst Hea?* 
ven ; and in this, view they seem to have 
some distant analogy to tl^ Purgatory of 
ijifte Romish Church* Tlie^ original signi^ 
fication of these singular po'mts of beUefi 
as emblematical representations of the* 
just deaJings of providence^ .was however 
preserved. 

. The ingenious and' erudite Warburton 
supposes tbat, the origin of several oi^ the . 
%icifu]; errors of mythology took theii' 
rise m an inveutivis n^lancholy, wbicb 
l^as^ been: found toi piossess considerable 
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feflftewce ill siB etM*ly societies, attA Wkith; 
by giving to every o!>jeet an tmnatofrf 
lippearalice, engettders hnagiiMiry beittgS 
<itid fietkiou* estwtewcitd; FJe Als* don*- 
Jeclores, that the MetaftHM^6ses of Ovi4 
ttiay be regafdetl a^ ai moM. aftti pc^tilaf 
Wdtety ef pmtid^itce, whiefe, tho^ ^ttofitid* 
iftg with the itiast prfpable abtordhies, by 
'^tttering into the lives aird |)ritate eoneern* 
of iiKJividual god», evm* keep^ tfcefe etid 
desigtied in riewi to »het«^ tire fiM\ etfftity 
of ditine! deaBngf^, by^ f^presenti^ thnt 
ail pnfiishments wei'e ^ t^i^onhpen^e <tf 
Ijptmes, aiid that as long as^awy hero^Kved 
to the fear and worship of the godsj he 
prospered t» hii^ mndertttfcii^gs. - Art^ kt 
drder to- shtew the conocetion between rtw? 
mefreoipsychosis' and mfet«fcmo(rptH>&i^j the 
Author ia his last book ifrfrc^ces PJf- 
Ihagopas explamtog tto A» aadtoacf^ the 
Justice ol these transmigradion* 

When wefeview the ttne€irbain*y nrfifch' 
accompanied the emjuiries of the most con- 
-sisteni of these sages npoto tbfts^ irrtporiant 
point of Iheolegted belief, attd^ consider 
the rague, inconsistetit, jwd degi^dlng^ 
>^M»timefito wjiicft ot&^&r eiMertakied, sw 
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are fed to mark the contrast between the 
obscurity 9f4he unassisted light of reason 
4uid f he dear brightness which attends 
divine ri^veUiUon^ whicb^ conducting us 
thro' the various parts of the natural^ 
moralj and w^iritiial creation^ teaches us 
jto trace the workings of an^InfiniteJMind, 
directed by the dictates of unbounded 
Beneficence; and which enables us to 
reopgnicse the operations of the same wIst 
dom and thesapiepower in thelusuriance 
of an animated existence, in the his^pric^ 
^w^nders of our race, in tl>e. moral .consth 
tution of mai^ in thearrangenieat of ouc 
individual cppcerns, and. especially in th0 
gracious provision for the present welfare 
and the eterrifil felicity of man^ whereby, 
the integrity <^ the divine character is. 
established, and the ev^lasting good of 
metals con^ted: thus connecting^ in an 
mdissolttble, bond. Time with , Eternity; 
the honour of an Infiitite God with the 
baj^piness of a finite creature. ' ^^ 

Jn our bcief examination of (he hypo* 
^theses of ti^e ^antients concerning the Di-- 
Tme Being i^nd his providential inspection 
ifi4be4vprk|9 wearecopstrained^ from the 
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testimony of their oven writers^ and fro^ 
the remains of classical antiquity, to deny 
that they jposse^sed any correct ooti<Hi$ 
of God 5 fk^t they eocouraged the popvt- 
iar snperstkioQs^ thai they «^nctioned by 
their conduct, as well a^ by their writings, 
4lje allowance of polytheisip^ gpd contri- 
bMted, by a glare ^ ,false and absurd the* 
ories, to darken the gloom of ignorance 
^nd misery, in which the p^an world .was 
involved. 

. It is T^px^napt to owr feelings of ad* 
miration for the elegant beauties of their 
jyritings, tos^ that, even in the instances 
4n which they recomafiend the prapl^tce of 
useful and ornamental virtues, wbeibep 
pf a publip or pf a private nature, vfe are 
necessitated to moderate, our applause^ 
since the motives and incentives whick 
they propose for the e^sercise of these 
excellencies are in general incorrect, 
founded on erroqeops views of the .moral 
government of God« 

It has been supposed by niany learned 
'writers^ th^t those Greek philosophera 
twha have advanced the most plausible 
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ed tto sm^H ai^st*nce ffom the Hebf^\Vi^^ 
Whf t^ btt]^i, (ihWJIIing to Idwi^ the stand- 
ard ^adoMMtibti lye^towid <brA elas^ckt 
jSxceH^todef, kftd ankfda* to leitafh: tbe intel- 
lectual vigottl: ii these teiisobefs, && strfe-^ 
niiotiily d*njr tfee iact. Thie Fathers k 
the ehrisl'rtitl chtirch firfet Wbafehed thd 
ftenfimeHtt, iri 6rder to irtc^ears6 the V^era- 
tfoti foh Jfetfrfth. sciehce fey d^redJ^tirt^ 
the attainments of the Pagans^ 'Thd', ili 
many instanbes they have, from an iaipru^ 
dent ie^, ^iven t6t) Widle d ©Cope to their 
jissertion^ yet We krer riot thfertc^ dutho'-^ 
ftsed i6 deny the p'liiW; ^f ^^u'pe^ibfFty 
/tvhtch thej^ i^tf'ote ter lestabfish iri behftlf bf 
their ^toifrites. ' Sothe thdfl^r/r^, frbrti jt 
zealousbut iiicdlisidei-ate'de^irt! bf afldiri^ 
lustre to the iSacrcfd recbl'dk, Hkve cobjec- 
iiri-ed thdt they ciari tracfethe drigih of dlf 
file fnyt?ho*b^rc2tl fables irt the histoKd.'if 
parts df the CHdf Tcsthhietit; afid «fe ihU 
io $ce notlrinrg triote fti tire' faHt^^ical 
delusions of the antiettt feble^, that) &\ie^ 
gorised scripture relations. Both parties 
seem to have Ifeeii aiitttat^d'by a tdf^ci- 
ans airtd' indiscthttitAte zerf,, *ntl te hti^^ 
sul^ituted broad tfssfcrtiott for dispassib*- 
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ate argumentation, as the result of cool, 
unbiassed enquiry. 

The early Grecian philosophers did 
certainly travel intb Egypt and the Asia- 
tic provinces, to. 'collect all the stores of 
^Science scattered over those countries; 
and it is uiore than barely probable that 
fliey might become acquainted, in some 
indirect nianrier, with Hebrew literature, 
tvhidh they would incorporate with their 
other acquisitions for the formation of 
fheir new theories. After the return of 
part of the Jews from their captivity, a 
considerable niiniber feeling no desire after 
a country, with wliSch they were scarcely 
acquainted, and which many of them 
i^ould »ot have seen^ remained behind, 
became nationalised in the Persian terri- 
tories, and intermingled with the natives, 
which wQuld naturally lead to a greater 
diffusion of their petculiar opinions. When 
the descendants of those Hebrews, wishing 
to possess a copy of their scriptures in 
the language then most widely' spread as^ 
the literary tdngu.e, caused various por- 
tions of them to be translated j which, 
N 
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when collected, reqeiyed the name of Sep- 
fuagint, from a relation handed down to 
us, on dubious authority, it is probable, 
that both their religious sentiments, the 
history of their nation, and also their li- 
terature would become more generally 
known. But it must be remembered, 
that several of the sects of ^ Grecian philo-. 
sophy were established either previous to 
the former of these events, or certainly 
antecedent to the period when its effects 
would be operative. The true knowledge, 
of the Deity, delivered to man, at the cre- 
ation, arid subsequently renewed at the 
delcige, seems never to have, been totally 
lost ; and this would, in some degree, 
account for the general reception of some 
supreme Being to be found in the popular 
belief, as well as in the philosophical 
writings of the antient world; tho' it 
seems probable that this would have more 
influence on the general impression on 
the minds of the people, than upon the 
speculations of the philosophers. At th^ 
same time, we would by no 'means wi^h 
to suppose that these sages were either 
unacquainted with the Hebrew Scriptures, 
:6r that they did not derive assistance from 
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them ^ especially when we recollect the 
eager curiosity and ingenuity of the 
Greeks, which ever ardently sought and 
speedily appropriated all which could 
further their enquiries. 

A. circumstance connected with the 
theology of the pagan nations, which ap- 
pears contrary to the order of natural 
progression, deserves mention. Id the 
rude and uncultivated ages of the worlds 
when the human mind presented a mass 
of vigorous faculties, unimproved by sci- 
ence and unadorned by attainments or 
taste, religious tenets were more free from 
the absurdities which disgraced both the 
popular creeds and the philosophical the- 
ories of later ages. In proportion to the 
increased diffusion of information, did the 
superstition and idolatry of the pagan 
world augment; so. that at the time of 
^he Christian iEra, every spark of divine 
illumination seemed extinguished, the po* 
lished nations, forming the vast empire of 
Kome, were immersed in the errors of 
the grossest polytheism, and benighted in 
ihe thick obscurity which their own folly 
N 2 
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had created. Viewit^ the natural opera« 
tions of the human mind in its gradual 
progress towards itafiprovement, we shouJd^ 
reasoning ^ priori^ hav« expected that^ 
when the heathen obtajded greater faciii'* 
ties for mental cultivation, possessed more 
correct discriminatron of judgment, and 
more enlarged powers of dii^assi^nat^ 
^rgumeiitatioa, their ideas of religion would 
k>se their extravagaitcies, as the fiattiral 
occompatiiments of ;a ruder condition, and 
wou'Id elxinbit a similar acid proportionate 
degree of re^nement Fact, in this itt^ 
stance, strangely contradicts the order of 
natiire, affording an additional arguBsDent 
to establisb the truth, that burman reason, 
iiiYassisted wit& divine communications, i^ 
wholly -unfit to comprehend those mys* 
teries in the natur^, morale and sptrittial 
world, which Gk)d has reserved as the 
prerogative of his own Omniscience, and 
which k is in his power aloae to impart, 
in some degree, to man, consistently with 
4he designs of his unerring wisdonu ^ 
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SECTION. III. 

Of the Tendencr/ of the antient instituled Ceremonies 
of Religion to promote Polytheism. 

It appears to be well established by 
tl>e unanimotts consent of all nations, that 
the belief of the true God, or of some false 
div^inities, and the institution of religious 
ceremonies, were absolutely necessary in 
order to give permanent security and stj^ 
bility to civil societies. The Jegislatorli 
of antient times perceived the necessity 
of seme generally constraining principle^ 
which by exercising a uniform influence 
upon the bulk of the people, might unite 
the disQordant constituents of a regulated 
society, and miglrt thus form a bond of 
connection throughout the whole. This 
they found in the belief of supreme be-* 
ings, who should exercise a providential in- 
fluence ai>d inspecting scrutiny upon the 
actions of men, and reward or punish them, 
in proportion to their conduct. Hence 
we find, that the worship of the gods, and 
the moral obligations with which this 
worship was connected, were encouraged^ 
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as tending to consolidate their political 
influence, to restrain the baser and more 
boisterous passions of our nature, and to, 
establish political principles, social feel- 
ings, and domestic pleasures on a basis 
more firm than the ever-varying and fluc- 
tuating opinions of the human mind. In 
the religious regulations of many states, 
the obedient reception of the popular di- 
vinities, and the due observance of reli-^ 
gious ceremonies, were regarded as please 
ing characteristics of a good citizen ; since 
it was supposed, that the deities would 
reward with virtuous principles, those mor- 
tals who piously frequented their temples* 

The early Grecian writers, especially 
the tragedians, who represented the feel- 
ings of the populace, whose manners they 
pourtrayed, make evident allusions to the 
origin of the popular divinities, as consist^ 
ing in the pohtical prudence of the legis- 
lators. Most of the Gods were publicly 
described as defunct heroes, whose war- 
like prowess had entitled them to the dis- 
tinguished honours which they enjoyed; 
and the attributes which were ascribed to 
them, such as becaoiq the prudent wisdom 
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of a political leader. These circumstances 
tended, in no small degree, to flatter the 
pride of the legislators, and to gratify the 
vanity of particular nations; especially as 
the poets, in relating the birth, life, and 
exploits of the fictitious deities, generally 
chose some distinguished city, or district, 
as the scene of therr imaginary deeds. 

In order to give an authorrtative im- 
pulse to their laws and civil regulations, 
the greater number of legislators declared 
that their laws were expressly delivered 
nnto them by the Gods themselves, by 
means of some afflatus, similar to that sup- 
posed to exercise an influence upon the 
minds of the poets in their descriptions of 
divine things. Tliey naturally conjectured 
that this would increase the veneration of 
the multitude,' and would afirx to their in- 
stitutions a kind of sacred reverence, which 
would ensure an easy and submissive obe- 
dience. To this purpose Aristotle ex- 
pressly asserts, that in order to perform 
the functions of any exalted public station 
properly, it was necessary to " make a 
" shew of sincere attachment to the wor- 
N 4 
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V ship of the Gods, since men' very seldom 
" suppose that those whom they believe 
" to have pr6per respect for religidn, will 
*^ ever be guiltjr of injustice, especially if 
'^ tliey also admit tlie constant inspection 
" of the Gods."— Polit. Lib, 5. 

In order more effectually to stimEl2U;e 
the people to uprightness in their public 
capacity, and propriety in their domestic 
and private life, the legislators acid go«* 
vernors of republics* deemed it prudent t^ 
represent the Gods as exercising a vigor«* 
pus inspection over the actions of men, and 
pa this account encouraged the establish-^ 
xn^ent of oracles, and the taking of omejis, 
as means sby which the will of the Gods 
might be ascertained. In this view Cicero 
commences his treatise on bws with the 
sentence, " Let the citizens be in the first 
'^ place thorcmgbiy persuaded that tbq 
** Gods are the possessors and governors of 
" the world, and tliat they direct all things 
" by tljeir power, design, and providence" 
(numine) : "that they carefully observe 
^^ our individual condition, knowing wl>al 
** we do, what we permit in ourselves^ 
" from what motives and in what manner 
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^^ we observe the duties of religion; and 
*^ are thus enabled to dtscrimvnate between 
*' the pious and the wicked.'* 

In their pikbliq worshtp^-tbe antienls 
entirely establiahed pc^y tbeifim,^ bj divid- 
ing the superintendance of the various 
parts of the earth among their deities^ 
allotting to each some particular province 
for the exercise of bis divine influence ; 
and frequently appointing partkuLar gods 
as the tutelaries oi certain distinguished 
places. The learned Cud worthy who g^ne-» 
rally manifests much zeal to establish the 
precedency <;>f the pagans^ observes, that 
the civil theology of the pagans (as weUas 
the poetiical) bad not onJj many fantastic 
godss but aa appearance of a plurality of 
independent deities ;,^aa it made many sa-» 
pren^ in their several territories and fonc^ 
tioQs, aa one over thq air, another over tlie 
sea, &c« It may be obfected, that the 
Greeks and Romans, gave a preeminence 
to Jupiter; aod this has induced soa>e 
moderns to suppose, that utider this namer 
adoration was paid to the Only True God. 
But in the descriptions given of his qua- 
lities and attributes, be appears to be 
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merely the God of battles and heroes, the 
chief in a host of military worthies ; and 
as we know that warlike virtue was re^ 
garded as a sign of supreme excellence by 
the nations of antiquity^ we find an easy 
solution to the apparent difficulty attend- 
ing the peculiar degree of adoration paid 
to Jupiter, 

Not only in the poetical rhapsodies, but 
even in the theatrical representations of 
Greece, the crimes, intrigues, and follies 
of their Gods were exposed to public 
ridicule, which though deeply regretted by 
several of the antient writers, was produc- 
tive of many evil consequences. Such 
practices, together with the licentious 
exhibitions admitted in the public festivals 
of the several deities, encouraged a spirit 
of impiety, degraded even the appearance 
of religious worship, and introduced a 
train of vices, which, notwithstanding the 
careful exertions of the legislators, will 
ever stamp the characters of these idolaters 
with indelible disgrace. 

The ceremonial observances of the 
Egyptians and Asiatics were strongly 
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tinctured with cruelty, abounding in in- 
human rites, practised by the Cushite and 
Hammonian colonies. Nor do the more 
polished nations yield much in cruelty and 
obscenity to their predecessors. Human 
sacrifices were used even at Rome, as 
expiations to the Dii Manes, or infernal 
deities. Livy gives a succinct account of 
the sacrifice of two Gauls at the time of 
the second Gallic war, and observes, that 
the custom was by no means unfrequent 
at the commencement of the campaign. 
Lib. XXII. In Sparta, youth and virgins 
were unmercifully beaten to death at the 
altars of Diana and Bacchus ; and from 
Athens were annually sent many females, 
chosen from the principal families in the 
city, as an oflFering to the voracity of the 
Cretan monster. On several occasions of 
great public emergency, innocent victims 
were sacrificed in compliance with the 
unnatural injunctions of the oracles, which 
in a few instances even required the death 
of the daughter at the hand of the parent. 

The immorality and obscenity of the 
rites practised in the temples, at the orgies 
of Bacchus, and at the feasts of V'enus and 
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Diaoa, exceed all modern credibility^ aad 
modesty impefiau^ly forbidd the relation 
of any of tbe impurities connected with 
the festivals of the Gods, No disgusting 
ob^eoity W93 too di^giacefuj to be conse^ 
crated to the service of their fictitious 
deities; and loodero depravity, with aH 
its unblwhing latitude of sufiferadce> would 
scarcely be induced to allow the indulgence 
of some of the more moderate excesses 
which were practised> not in the retire- 
ment of private iniquity,, far from general 
observation, but in the open sacred cere- 
monies of religion, and in the public 
sanctuaries of the Gods. Nor did their 
small portion of respect for their Gods 
prevent them from introducing them in 
their theatrical representations, there to 
exhibit the follies and vices of their deities 
to the ridicule of a licentious assembly. 
It cannot therefore he regarded as won* 
derful, that the natural consequences of 
such excesses should be found in a total 
absence of respect for the Deity, a licen- 
tious sensuality in the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, and a fatal derelictien of all social 
comfort aiKi domestic peace. 
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Scarcely any of the reltgioiis anstitu^ 
lions of the antionts ha^ excited so much 
enquiry^ or girett rise to more diversity of 
opinion, 'than the Mysteries. ; The antieots 
themselvies seem to have had very obscunre 
opinions upon the^eisecret rites, and tiiose 
9eho were iditiated Mnere ^ot (peinnitted by 
ibbe oath taken at their admisstoh to divolgQ 
either the ^bewis which M^ere ^erhtbited, or 
the ^ctrniep which they fceard. The 
only method, tlj»reifore> which we can now 
adotpft for ascerittinTng^ in any compara* 
tively correct degree, 4he des-ign of these 
lingular instUuttons, is by gradual approx*- 
imation proving what th^y were not, and 
thence dedtioing, as fair as probability wiU 
M0W, what they were. ■ 

A^nongsttbe Egyptians, ^nd the Greeks 
who followed their extufnple, each wparate 
divinity had a set of public and private 
ceremohres, of open and hklden •doctrines, 
in which their worship was conducted, 
and in which their attributes and vitalities' 
were expoandcd. Every 4eity , therefore, 
iiad mysteries fieculiar to himself; bnt 
in process of time the wiiole were con- 
{^entraited in the ,£leusinian, performed jat 
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Athens in honour of Ceres, the goddess 
of corn^ and the patroness of agricultural 
pursuits. The design of the Mysteries, 
which were probably instituted by legis- 
lators to give stability to the more public 
worship of the gods, appears originally to 
haive been to establish the belief of the 
providential inspection of the Deity, and 
to encourage a confidential expectation of 
a state of future rewards and punishments, 
in which the. virtuo;us should be honoured 
with distinguished javburs, to compensate 
for the perplexities attendant upon them 
m their present condition. This idea of 
their. ultimate intention, to promote the 
practice of political and ,social virtue, re- 
ceives additional strength from the lan- 
guage used by several antient writers, who 
observe, that previous propriety of con- 
duct was regarded as a prerequisite in or>- 
der to obtain the honour of initiation. Thus 
Plato remarks, that ^ the main design of 
V the Mysteries was, to replace the soul 
♦^ in that condition in which it existed 
*^ previous to its faH from its perfection/' 
Epict^lus embraces the same notion, when 
he gives the advice that *^ when you pre- 
** j)are to offer.sacrificesjDr petitions^ jou 
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^' should enter upon these duties with a 
" miud so solemnly engaged as is required 
when you approach to the antient mys- 
^ teries (it^^<r xut?i»i:SKry* , And after initia- 
tion, a scrupulous inspection was exercised 
over the lives and conduct of the initiated^ 
Y?ho were expected to be found failhfuL 
^ their oath in the practice of all moral 
excellencies. 

In order to render them more com- 
plete, the Mysteries were divided into the 
greater and the Less; which division, 
probably originated in the desire of secur- 
ing the secresy of the initiated^ and of 
stimulating the curiosity of the candidates; 
$0 that they might not be content till they 
bad been .admitted to the more arcane 
[privileges peculiar to the former. From 
the ambiguous testimony of Ihe antient 
writers who have ventured to publish any 
observations on these sacred rites, it ap* 
pears probable, that the Lesg, or inferior 
Mysteries, were devoted to the exhibition 
of shews, in which the happiness of the vir- 
tuous and the punishments of the vicious 
in a future state, were represented, in order 
dhat the spectators, from the lively evi- 
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dence of their senses, might be itwhicecl 
to desire the one and dread the other. 

These shews were comnutted to the 
management of a priest, who from the 
dignity df lirs office was ^yled the Hiero- 
pHant The object of the ^eater Mys- 
teries doest)ot appear so evident, twir do 
the antients afford us sufficient informatioii' 
to enable us to form a comparatively cor- 
rect opinion ; however, at appears proba* 
ble, that the initiated were in t3iese instruct- 
ed in some doctrines closely connectecT^ 
wit?h the exhibitions whfch they had pre^ 
vioetsly witntessed. / . 

Thon^^ iti tlierr original design, tlie- 
Mysteries WTre highly wsefrf to promote 
civil iconcord, patriotic tirttre, . atri social 
happiness, yet, from the secresy attend ing^ 
their celebrtitron, arwifrom the Jicetrtionsr 
character of the Greeks, they were, in' 
process of time, perverted to the. mosfc 
immoral purposes, by exhibitions of the- 
grossest kind 5 so that t?he mysteries be- 
came synonymous -with every thing de- 
grading to human nature, and disgusting 
^to moral rectitude. 
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Dr. Warburton, who has elicited pro- 
fundity of learning and much ingennity 
in elucidating the nieaning and defend- 
ing the utility of the pagan mysterie^yi 
supposes that they were establillied, not^^ 
merely to encourage the exercise of vir- 
tuous principle, and to purify the soul; 
but also to refute the errors of poljrtheisoi, 
to detect the fiadlacies of the mythological 
fables, and to Inculcate the worship of* 
the true God. Tho* the arguments which 
this erudite author adduces in support 4>f 
bb position, and the quotations which he 
makes to substamiate it, are numerous atid 
specious^ yet we can scarcely b6 cotivinc* 
ed that the assertion is warrantable in its 
full extent. We seem authorised (merely) : 
to grant: (-^) that the mysteries were in- • 
tend^ to inculcate die practice of civil i 
aad patriotic virtue, and to proofiote the ^ 
iQCereste of morality : and that, to efl'ect ; 
this porpose, they defedded the popular 
beliti' of a providentiai inspection, and. 
encouraged the expectation of a future 
state. , 

We might go farth^, and admit that . 
they ^exposed the incredibility of many Jof 
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the ^btes> and taagfat tharti muny of tlie 
gods were mntlf derfied mortals^y wlio 
sbomld be wor^ipped: only on accoutH of 
tt^ bdBfficiai serviccii) whicfa tkty h^d 
reodemif td Biankittd^. lL^tv$ if we vrere 
to suppose that tlw iiios42 faeoiefxciol effects 
were produGied bj theie arpme rijtef , ]?et* 
fcom tbedrfiiGtiill^ cfmtiafetoit,. tb^y WouUi 
he able te eKorciss, their LoAiience oik; a 
very; fiduiH poriibo of the peopfo^ 

. la ^Mif^rt: of hi^ ofnoton tlie.kaimid 
pfdalie.reviarktf^ that tb^ dodrined tim$ht 
in itm ^Qiicfitfir Mjrsterii^ eotM tOOl b^. 
tbe.certaintjl of a pueitidon^iali^spQQtiQA^ 
VincQ thflit^ togebber wttbi ^he eoirreapQddf * 
iitg bdief of a fiiJtiure tlate, it^as gem^all^^ 
crediled hy iaocie^ ^ Janrg^ Npcoo^ld 
they cODsisi of the ahstru^t^ mtstap^ysioai* 
'speculatioDs of the phikrsophef $> 9inQe bjr 
' tlii& mean^ the btdden ^iKAoric teiNtts; jq£ 
the S^bpois would beoosm XO0 genera%! . 
knowni espBcria% wiiefii we recoHtot thib 
the object .of the one was t^ ^mmrsc 
probable truth, and the other to coiwite 
the good and improvement of society. 
Id. etidcMihi^ijng the woishff t>f tbe tgods 
<aiMl ^.|>r»tices^^ of a Yirl«iQui» life* iroK 
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the cofKsideralion of their $cn]{>ulous ob- 
servation of human actions^ and the equity 
<^ their present and future dispensation^, 
be justly observes, that a powerful ofejeci- 
tion wtis Ibund in the vicious example^ 
of their fictttio^M gods, and that !4i wnj, 
therefore, absduteiy necessary to remove 
Ibe ^ wliole rabble of licentioii* deities ;'^ 
^nd 10 feaeh that a gratefn) posterity had 
<teified them as benefactors, arid, ^* with 
*^ their virtues, had indiscreefly cajioaiBod 
^ their vices.** He proceeds^ to observe, 
ibat ^^ the fabulons god& being thM rout- 
^^ ed, the Supreme Cause of aU (bings of 
** course took their place ;'* and this as- 
sertion he afterward(^ proceeds to substan- 
tiate, by declaring^ that in the Egyptian 
and Asiatic mysteries the unity of the 
godhead was always maintained. Sut in 
this conclusion l>e seems too preoJpftat#, 
since tl)e absurdity of tlie polytheistic 
creed, and especially of Worshipping the 
^ices of the gods, might be ^ewn and 
reprobated ; and yet the worship df the 
only trtie God not follow as a neceesary 
tKmsequenee. The i^asons of theii^ total 
pervei^ion from their original design^ und 
.02 
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their utter depravation^ may b6 found in 
the season in which they were performed, 
the obscurity and secrecy of the night, 
in their being frequently under the pa- 
tronage of deities who were>8upposed to 
preside over irregular and licentious pas- 
sions ; and in the separation which \o6\c 
place between the offices of the hierophanit 
«nd chief magistrate, which were origi* 
ndUy- united. So scandalously were they 
abused, that the comic writers very fre^ 
.quently laid the scenes of the most unna- 
tural actions at the celebration of a reli- 
gious mystery. . » 

Dr. Warburton manifests considerable 
.zeal to establish the point, that the mys- 
teries were instituted by the legislators; 
and this he derives from the following 
considerations. The honour of their in- 
vention seems to be given with general 
consent to Egypt, whence the Grecians^ 
as we have bad frequent occasion to r^ 
mark, derived not merely their religious 
rites, but also their rudiments of science; 
and it is well established that in that dis-^ 
tingvished country all institutions were 
-formed by legislator?, for political, pur- 
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poses. The force of. this^ argument is^ 
increased by recollecting that the indivU 
4uals to whom tradition has ascribed tfa^ ^ 
ii3troducUon of the mysteries, were either; 
kings or legislators. Another reason to 
confirm his idea, be finds in the title given 
(0 the president at the celebration j which 
tertn was th^ same as that used to design 
nate any nrionarcb^ or obief magistrate, 
(lUKiXftNr}, 9iXid which in^ its signification 
implied that care and prudence necessary 
in one entrusted with the exercise of im* 
portant duties, in the discharge of which 
the interests ofmany were ooncernedr 

^ A further reason he discovered in the 
positive law that no ^foreigner or slave 
should be initiated ;. whiclK could not arise 
from any defect in the religious qualities 
of the excluded indwiduals, but from the 
absence of interest which would be found 
in them as foreigners, in any thing /^elating 
to the welfare of aoy particular state. 
The general testimony of antiquity seems 
in some degree to confirm this sentiment 
of their origin. That the legislators were 
the ioveiuors, and for a considerable time 
OS 
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tbe mipporters oi tbae rites, appears vety 
probttble $ but by admitlmg thU we iesseci 
llie idea of this ^oiiiior, neotiiMed before, 
since it kHios not appear prokiaMd that the 
Biagistrates woutd eQcoarage any attemptA 
to oreiiarQ the {populaf polytbaistic doc* 
trioes^ nor wotold tine paopte of Greece^ 
wlio were not ifierely strongly attached to 
their Tdifpous creed, but in manyifutanoes 
boottd by oath to the obtervoimce ^ ^Hm 
rdigtoo of their oaantry^ suffer audi mno* 
vatioD« 

It appears fwobabte, tint the fabled 
descents of several of the antient heroes 
into the inferoal abode^ msrt rtieniy alle- 
garica] T€preseRtati«M3 ixf initiation iiilo 
the ieBser and greater inysX)eries; and tiiis 
idea receives partictilar confinnatvm with 
respect 4o Orpheus, shvoe we are informed 
that he delivered him setf by the charms of 
his lyre, i;i7hi€h was commonly uae<) as an 
emblem of tiie legbhliag office. The in*^ 
gemouii ianthWi j^^ alluded to, Duppoees 
that, under «ihe character ^ ^eas, the 
Riomaen poiet has described an antient le« 
gislator^ aifidousiy ipiiottU9(fng thetmi^hip 
of the Gods^ and iCte belief in a future 
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tbe frequent ^ortatMHus ^^ven by tlm 
^^ pious iEues^s" to his fiojlowers, tOiCiihie 
¥ate A reven^oiisd iohser irimce ofprosoribadf 
^ereoiQiMes. The aisti) ibo^ki pcprtaioiog^ 
UiaaccoMift ^ the h^«t/s wy^teri^u^^o** 
MCtfft iHto heH, he ^pi|fedttt»fi» ia Ue merdy 
an aocDu^t rof initisition iirto tl>^ «ly»ti^ 
^ies^ hf whioh method of ^xfkmB,tiQm 
much of :tbe difficult ohscfiWtj^r aocomfita^ 
li^iiig 4h«l ibmk i« tei»o^^ 

We Mfiii m40W<^r itogive ftn auUJ^e of 
ibe ^stfioer in whiieb hCfdrawjB tha icom^^ 
parisoa be^kween the »qq0u^ lof tli^ pofil^ 
and the descriptions of initiation found in 
jolher writei^* The cdodiddtesiw kikiallon 
were Qf>^0m9Mmd by b, :gwd^,.cidied ih^ 
J^iefophftiifc »w my^istgogiB^ ^lly repm- 
laeftied b/ the Cuwo^m ^b^^U i/rhp iiffes^ 
iaietid^'kie 9dv«»M«iroii^.ber0'to ljhe.iMimd^» 
•The ftral i)Oflntoaod iwhJioh t}^s ^ii^atei^ofus 
t;Qidf>a,Qiiim 9we 4oher ^hfti;g^MraA,4u jseek 
ihe .^Idi^n boiy^b#^ j^ciasaary far fortiber 
;a^iasi0u ; w.hich hNe^utj&liy nepveseni^ 
itUe tnyrjle wreath ^Ikcried^ to Pnoserpioj^^ 
-the jdaughlifr of Cfere3» Vi^iih irlucb U» 
04 
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candidates were adorned. The faithful 
doves who assisted jEneas in his search, 
alkKile to the Goddess; in wlK>se honour 
the mysteries were ordained; and Jhe 
occasion in which they originated, th^ 
wanderings of Ceres after her absent 
daughter Proserpine^ to whom the doves 
bad .been consecrated. When the tero 
was thus prepared, he was conductcfd to 
the Sibyl's grot, which signified the intro- 
duction of tiie candidate into the place ill 
which the lesser mysteries were perform- 
ed, and which we are informed was ^ con* 
iracted place (tr •wifMlU px^v), justly repre- 
sented by the grot of the Cuma&an^. 

The description of the supernatural ob- 
jects which presented themselves to his 
view on his entrance, very properly depict 
the monstrous appearances and hideous 
figures, which were used in the lesser 
mysteries ; and the fearful astonishment 
in which the poet places the hero, justly 
illustrates the terror and awful sensations 
which filled the candidates, when the 
doors of the temple were first thrown 
open to their view. The admonitory ex*^ 
clamation of the Sibyl, uttered at the 
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approach of the Goddesn^ warning all in^ 
traders to remove to a respectful distance, 
is nearly an exact translation of the pre* 
fetpry formulary used by the mystagogue 
on opening the mysteries. 

When the poet had conducted his hero 
to this place, he breaks out into a solemn 
apology, qonscrous of the importance of 
the subjects which he was about to reveal 5 
and aware that the charge of impiety 
would be preferred against it, since several 
had been severely punished for divulging 
the secrets of these solemn rites. When 
they arrive at the banks of Cocytus, 
iEneas expresses his wonder at seeing 
such a numerous assemblage of ghosts, 
whom he is informed by his guide are 
tiuch, as having committed crimes which 
have rendered them unworthy of sepul- 
ture, are condemned to wander on the 
banks for 100 years. TWs evidently al- 
ludes to the doctrine of a future retribu- 
tion for crimes, regularly taught iti the 
mysteries; receiving also additional illus^ 
tration from the solemnity and publicity 
which aniongst the Greeksr were deemed 
necessary accompanimenti^ in the rites of 
burial; since it tended to remove suspi- 
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Di0ii6 of private mikrd€9iB, a^d tliereby^ 19 
some degree;, giye cecurky to Ibe ci4i[zeiit. 
The Egyptians canned ^ cave ^till far*- 
tber^ i^ ordai^kig that aoD« fitoidd <be 
honoured with bturiid uivtil t(>ey had been 
regularly tried, and all the actions of their 
]ive6 su]^ec(a<tto a rigdrDus-eMn^iftatibn; 
which opaJiribibled in a0 sinsdl degree i^ 
encoME^ge the {iractioe ^ iifu*i;|^ aad 
bM&urable laclioM. 

The next persoia who alitracta th$ nDtioe 
of thie adve»)u!Fer» is Cbartm, the krrymmh 
mho lieems 4a hav« dertvad his sitinttieo if 
the infernai regions from a |>ractk3e of the 
Egyptians respecting their dead. They 
were accusUHnod to convey the bodies of 
their decea^e^ frieqds iM:^ro(9s the Hile, and 
thro' the adjaoeat Baarsh called Adiennsib 
and inter tbeia in subterrai^a^ms yati^ 
excs^atod for ithe ^f rypose : and the p^r- 
«cm genenarlly employed in this o&oe was 
termed Chai>an^ which signified in their 
language the lerry-HiAiii from the trodUioii 
of ddifi &ct the Grecians, unable to coin* 
preheml its original signification^ derjived 
their fistbitlous account of 4he pass^^ #f 
the di^oMt fsbades across the Styx. 
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Tli6 dog Cerberus, wIh> was statioDed 
as the mystefiouB guardian of the isfemai 
abodes, aikides lo t^ phMKmn employed 
in the mysieiieB whidi, sccording to Uie 
teslimoDy of one ancient wrker, was 
altr^ys Qnder the disgaise of a cafnine 
%OTe [mj^hi^^t^. The cake vbich tfee 
SK)y4 caets to hitn, in oider to appease 
bis anger, was piKibfidbly^ from tbe de<» 
scriptiofi of Vargil, mtde of poppy-seed 
and honey, melle soporaftem et medicatis 
fnigibiis offam, tbe former of which was 
sacred %o Ceres^ and the latter to Proser^ 
p\ne, tfiereby jnstly alluding to the dertjes 
in whose bonoar the mysteries were ori« 
ginally instituted. 

The regions appointed for the habita- 
tions of the departed srtiafdes ai'cdivided 
by the poet into PSargatory , Tartarus^ 
and Eij^tim, which, acooi^ing to the 
{recounts of some writers who have irfford* 
ed some scanty information upon the 
subjeet, exactSy agrees witSi the diviaiows 
made in the shews erf the tesser my^eries* 
In Pnrgalory, those were confined w^aose 
vices %ad made ifhem miserable, aftd 
whose follies rendered ihem usek«s oili- 
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zens, as suicidesi immoderate lovers, and 
ambitious warriors. Children aDd-mea 
falsely condemned are also plaqed in this 
introductory region, which has caused 
considerable dilficuUy in, explaining the 
reason of the t:onfinem^nt of these appa*** 
rently innocent victims. The former may 
have allusion to the representation^ of 
infants in misery, given at the ,shew§, in 
order to induce parents to p^y a strict at* 
teniion to the preservatiop and education 
of their children ; and the latter may refer 
either to persons unjustly sentenced in 
civil causes, or it may have a more distant 
allusion to the custom of the Egypt ijms, 
just mentioned, of subjecting their dead 
to a strict trial. 

Having finished his observation on the 
victims confined in purgatory, he pro- 
ceeds, and is permitted at a distance to 
behold Tartarus and its condemned inha« 
bitants, who are divided by the poet into 
distinct classes; the crimes laid to each 
of which were such as broke the peace of 
society, ai>d became necessarily subject 
to legislative restrict iops. He enumejrates 
tliose who had committed their offences 
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in so secret a manner as to escape the 
punishments of the law, the atheistical 
despisers of religion, those who disregarded 
the laws of social duties, and those who 
had impiously violated the sanctity of 4be 
mysteries. These are represented in the 
person of Theseus, who is • fabulously 
described a3 having descended into Orcus 
with the intention * of steaMng ^ Proserpine, 
but »that being discovered >he was con* 
demned to perpetual imprisonmeht ; ' the 
whole<^f which probably only relates to bis 
intrusion into the mysteries, and his sub^ 
sequent punishment by the magistrates 
for the audacity of his impious attempt. 
Vipgil has represented this wretch a$ ad* 
vising his fellow^prisoners to follow the 
dictates of justi<;e, and to respect the Gods, 
which has occasioned no small difficulty 
io his commentators, who, tho' they ap^ 
plauded ' the . p«ropriety of the sentiment, 
and its peculiar force .when coming from 
one suffering punishment for the violation 
x>f it, suppose that 4t is utterly misplaced 
in being addressed to tlie tortured spirits; 
But upon the plan of interpretation now 
considered, it may be regarded a^ alluding 
. 40 the advice . wbidi was . so constantly 
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gtven lit the 6b«^s to pay s^tMntioQ to tbe 
iastituted worship of the GedsL 

After the Trqjan beiio had beea fuHy 
gtatifiod with the wofoctera of Tartarus, 
he prepares to proceed to the view ef 
filjsium,. httfope whidi he tindergoes a 
preparatoty Itiatratioo^ which iasUy marks 
tto tramrtioo ^ the ioUiaAed from tbe 
h^9 to ih«: Greater M^rs^eifiei* In tbi^ 
dsatript the^ bappj ehadea aire also aj^raoged 
in dislmct -i::oinpanies aoeorditig to tlieir 
prioritjr of «3$eelleQce« The plaice erf ho^ 
HQuris reoerved (oi legtalatdra^ who hw 
ii]i$likiited km for the. re^latioD of boch* 
etjf ;. next m order follow heroes^ who 
bavedeYQtaA tfaecaaeh^to. the^^serrice of 
tk&t country; the third piaee ie allotted 
to propheti aaad'tdte mioistera^f religion^ 
while tbe^last is reserved £or thc^e who 
hy BsefuL i»ventioat have in^oved the 

OIUfldil^QDrOf societji. 

To sopport the aentitnent whkb he 
entertained ttiat4he tnie God was taught 
in: the seoret docttrines of tlie greaiter 
ittyslttiies^ the Jearoed prelate deckres^ 
Jthirt Virgil alludes . ta the fact ia the die- • 
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sfiirit inforips his sofi tliat a ^ Mind, w^ 
<^f«aadthrottgfa9ixtevenf member, moTes 
<\ld|^ mass of mqlter, «iid drffu^s itsetf 
<^ over tbe. ^rasi bodj/' Ii» this we see 
nothing more than an echo of the idea 
entertained by several of the sectarian 
philosophers, that some supreme intelli- 
gent principle, frequently denominated 
the Soul of the World, operated on the 
whole mass of inert matter. 

JEneas having now passed through the 

^Mveral regions of the infernal abodes, 

beholds two gates, the one of horn, the 

other of ivory, both opening to the upper 

regions ; and that he was conducted thro* 

4he latter, which afforded an exit for all 

false visions, in order to distinguish it from 

its companion, which afforded a passage 

for all correct sentiments ; which seem to 

^contrast the visionary representations of 

the mysteries with the realities of a future 

state, of which they were the emblems. 

The whole of this illustration exhibits 
mo common share of ingenuity, supported 
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with much just reasoning, which gives *ta 
the whole ati air of (pleasing probability,, 
and removes that enigmatical mystery* 
which generally accompanfes this highly 
iateresting portion of thd i£neid. . -' 
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, .. : SECTION IV* / 

Vf ihe Opinions of thie Pliilosophers and Legislators 

respecting the ImmortdlUy of ttie SouL 

' ' : .'■'"' *.'>•:: ,; J ■ .. •:•"■■. 

TjJERE: is p^cAiMy ino dopti^iie. in 
-Cbri^iiasa^ Theology whidi gives it so de* 
oid^d ati advantage over all previous sysu 
461116, as tlie belief of the Immortality o( 
the Soul, and the certainty of an eternal 
state. It is this which. enables the Chris- 
tian to be resigned to all the afflictive 
"dispehskttoris of providence, sinoe die re*- 
<cogniseS' the operations of in&iitr Wisdom, 
«q«ia]lym'tiie visitatm^s of afflictive cor- 
^rectibii, and in tliei communication of 
iuqdesierved prosperity. 

As .^pon all other t eubjetjts,. i ^o . al«o 
'tip'onthis, the pbilodo{ihei^ have nianifeU- 
ed miuch discordaooe ^d iDConsifitency of 
<iopinioi^ In. the first agesy .1;^ attention 
of mankind wasneVerdirectedtoqiiefitions 
of aniahstrnse nature, andinre find, coose- 
^uently, no. early theory of sthe nature 
and dumtion . of the soul. ./Wheb the 
osophists^ fofld of indulging: ^eir Inanity 
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in the formation of fantastic hypotheses, 
directed their enqiriries to a subject placed 
beyond the reach .of unenlightened rea- 
son, we find them advancing and support- 
ing the most absurd conjectures. It was 
Jcdmoi^ generally admitted,; that the soul 
was an emanation from the Deity^ pa^ti-^ 
cipatiog, in some degree, of tbeiiatUre 
of the divine. Being, tho' differiag, in ils 
degrees «of .indqpendance over tbd materkU 
part of our frame. 

- We cannot entertain. a doiibt t4iftt n 
^revelation of the aoul's immortality was 
^ade to the first parents of our trace, who 
^delivering their belief to their qiiildren, 
assigned to tradition the office of perp^ 
tuating this knowledge, imparted by direct 
*c6mmonicati6n from (he Creator.; We 
accordingly find, that a firm belief in this 
important doctrine, connected with the 
acknowledgment of a fiitnre staite, Was 
never questioned by. the most antient tia* 
tions. The authors of remote antiqtitly 
declare, in the language of exukatibn, that 
excellent men shatl exist in a state of 
future happmess. This obtained airiong 
^11 nations, as a popular belief, encourag- 
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ed by the legislator, and forming, as has 
)>een well observed, "a powerful sanctbn 
*^ to the law of nature/* 

When philosophy ventured to* touch 
with her theoretic wand the invaluable 
remains of a primitive revelatioa, we find 
the fatal effects in tlie contamination of 
this important doctrine, and in the partial, 
if not the total rejection of ttie soul's im- 
mortality. Too proud to receive from 
tradition a doctrine, which, indepeudentl/ 
.of its divine original, had received tlie 
5tamp of general approbation, and which 
was in its motives so highly calculated to 
>stabiisb the practice of virtue, and to 
give . extension to human happipess by 
encouraging a hope of future absence 
from misery; the sceptical philosophers, 
depending on the uncertain dictates of 
reason^ refused to admit tenets which they 
could not comprehend, and which tended 
to expose their weakness and the iiisuffj- 
ciency of their fal!acioii<s arguments. Nor 
is it wonderful that those who maintained 
totally erroneous sentiments concerning 
the Deity, should carry their absiMrdity 
into every part pf divine science; and, 
P2 - 
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tiaVJDg 'deprived Gdd of ail the chariacter- 
^stfc attr?bate^ oif deify, that they should 
rob the soiil of its tifightest liOYiours and 
|ts suprerpe glory, 

Iti this^, as Vfefl ai^ in every other point 
t^f ^dpilamental rrfapjbnanee;, 'thefe js no 
i^^lt degree of di'fficblty in Ascertaining 
the exaict dpiriic^ns. 6iF. the phfldsophers.; 
siiicfe frbni'the pHeV^ient tisgof the doiibre 
tlocitrih^, whic^h hks been alhe^dydescrib- 
€d/ they iftieqi^dtttly found it expedient to 
Htekcfe in 'pibljc, sefttinierits tthich they 
^etthet- tot^lFy ortiitted, 01^ entirely conf ra- 

^idt^;'%' '^hfei'r i>^^^^^^ discourses With 
ifaetr'^nfttiatfeil dlsci^FeiS. No Jioctrihes 
ii^eiri tb'bfe'SO liinch exjiosed to'this'unc^r- 
^5tity, as those rfespecting the providen- 
tial jpspection of the gods, irid tlie future 
exillence of the soul:, both/of which w^ere 
firmly advocated and regularly etiforced 
T>y the legislating 'sects;, as conducive to 
the public good, to promdte the peace of 
society, atid to estaMish existitig adthori- 
ties. --- ' ' ' _ . " 

- Mtfet of those sfects vt'hich; not inter- 
^eiitig" in political discussions, confioed 
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ttiei»sdv€:3, to sp^quJaiions pjir^ely^ philoso- 
phicd, denied bath these, poipts of telief; 
The idea^ which the ^ages attached; to the 
cloctrine which thej publiqlj^ tsiqghl;, §cem 
to have been very diflfereuti frj(?p[| thoa^ 
which we understand by the immortality 
of the spuU .T^ey. ^^x^erally signified, 
.eith.eii the refusion of the soul, as a divine 
eman^tioi), into the divipe Being imme- 
diately upon, its quirting the body, or that 
it w^ pjermitted , to j[oin the Deity after 
jh^viijg previously passed Uj ro' the bodies 
c^ y^ri9US anin^als, a^ a state of necessary 
probatjofu^. jpoth of which are very differ- 
j^nt frgm the ijndividual eKistence of the 
.souJ after de^tbj^ which Christianity enjoins 
w ta believe* . , ' ,-■ . 

In jexamiping .the fentimeiits of the 
s>e,yera| Grgci^n sj^Qts^uppn th\s point, AV^ 
find that the Democriteans, Epicure^n^^ 
and Sceptics, questioning the existence of 
aqy supi^^aje b^ing, did not besitato, to 
assert tlie corporeality; and the, materi- 
ality of the: squl^ ,The !N|iddle and New 
Academy, 01:1 ^cgour^t of the uncertainty 
which they admitted in all their discus^- 
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sionsj, seem entitled to little confidence, 
so that the disciples of Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Zeno, seem the only sources 
from which we can derive any informa- 
tion on this point* 

Pythagoras, who derived all his tenets 
from the Egyptian priests, certainly be- 
lieved the iouFs immortality, or perma- 
nency, in the sense already explained, but 
inibibkvg the oriental opinion of trans* 
Migration,, oi* natural metempsychosis, he 
confined his belief to the successive pro* 
gressioa of the spirit thro' certain states 
of existence, compelled by an irresistible 
necessity. Porphyry, speaking of the opi- 
nions of Pythagoras, declares expressly 
that be believed '^ the souls of men to be 
^< immortaI> but that they were necessi- 
*' tated to enter into the bodies of certain 
.** animals/* 

Socratesi, the virtuous moralist of Athens, 
certainly admitted the permanency of the 
soul, and the certainty of a future state. 
In the discpurse of Phoedo, in which Plato 
has repl-esented his master as^ delivering 
his opinion, he exults with animat^ 
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warmth ba this feliciiiea of hesw^ea and 
the prospect of deKverance from presetit 
trouble. 

No small degree of obscurity attends 
the writings of Plato> arising partly from 
the heterogeneous mixture which he made 
of the morals t)f Socrates and the abstruse 
speculations of the Samian sage, and part* 
ly from the extensive use which he made 
of the double doctrine ; which introduced" 
a fanciful spirit into all his treatises, 
preventing us from exactly ascertaining 
which of them he regarded as eso« and 
which as exoteric. He certainly believed 
the eternity of the soul, being universally 
regarded as the first Who advanced any 
feasible reasons for the support of the 
position. 

Cicero informs^us, that aU the assertions 
of the soul's immertality,. frequently found 
in the writings of Plato,, are to be regarded 
as exoteric^ delivered in the quality of » 
public instructor, Ibr^ thie information of 
the multitude, and not as the convictions 
ol' bis private judgment. This fentaptic 
sectarian imitated Pythagoras in his belie£ 
p4 
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of the transmigrafion ; : which, howeyer^ 
be ^did not consider as a necessary phyK 
sical change, but as a spiritual purgatiour 
previous to the reunion of the soul to the 
essence from which it had been :sepa^ated 
during, its abode in ,the body. He deK 
fended the incorporeality, incorruptibility^: 
and pre«existence of the soul i and remarks 
upon the fiature of: thie future state, tbati 
^ the. punishments of the w icked and the; 
*/ re ward, of ihe. good in this Ijfe, ^ne» 
\^ nothing either ;ininumber or ibagnitudc^ 
" itt .comparisoh . with , those to be; distri* 
*Vbuted after death/ ■! ^ : ' 



The Peripatetics^ in their most favour** 
able writings, display great uncertainty^ 
some of them maintaining the materiahty 
of the soul, while Aristotle, the father of 
the sect, speaks of the destruction of the 
body and the atlilibilation of the soul as 
coeval. He asserts, that " death is the* 
" final period of all being, for after that 
** there appears neither good nor evil for 
^* the dead man." Eth. ad Nicom^ 

The Stoics, whom we are induced to 
regard as, in many respects, the most 
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correct of all tHe sectarian phUosppfaers^ 
speak of a ftiture^ state in, language dT 
much) uncertainty^ Some 6f tfieih be*» 
lieved that the souls of exceUent men 
should sui^vive the destruction of the biody 
for some definite space of time, propoN 
tionate to their virtiiiDiis acquirements :iti 
this life^ but that the> spirits would th^U', 
either pass into astate of^ annihilation, ;of 
be .compelled to re^nhabit .and re-animate 
corporeal frames, and be subject to th& 
trials of mortality, Butthe host of vulgar 
sotits: were, according to the precepts: of 
this school, condemned to lose their indt«* 
vidual existence, in being united to the 
animating principle of the world. 

Seneca and Epictetus, the luminaries of 
the Stoical sect, and desel*v^ly admirad 
for the comparative piiHty of their morisd 
sentiment^ speak with studied ambiguity 
iipon'this important topic, seeming an* 
xious>to avoid any discussion ^ iiptm tt 
potint, the momentous relation of which 
to our pre^nt and future welfare they did 
not Justly appreciate. Seneca supposed 
that the souls of the wisewould existiuntll 
the final conflagration, or periodical reno- 
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vation, of the world ; and E|)ictetus, speak* 
ing of death, asserts, ** Yoq return to the 
** regions whence you originally ^ came; 
f^ to a re-union with your constituent 
^ dements. Whatever you possess of 
** the mature of .fire within you, will retura 
•fto the element of fire -, all your eartlily 
f' particles to the earth ; your ^therial 
^ parts to the air ; and yow watery parts 
•^ to water*" Apud Arrian Lib. 3. The 
Roman philosopher advances^ the same 
opinion when he asserts, that ** death in 
^ the issue and end of all our troubles, 
^' beyond which our afflictions will not 
^ have any existence, ainee it will restore 
*^ us to that inert condition (tranquilitatem) 
" in which we were previous to our birth.*' 
The anonymous translator of the Medita* 
tions of M. Antoninus, the Im{ierial Stoics 
observes upon this subject, that *' the 
^ Stoics spoke doubtfully about a future 
'* state; whether tl^ rational souKsub* 
<* sisted as a rational intelligence^ or was 
<^ absorbed in the Divinity. Many be- 
** lieved a separate existence of good souls 
'< for a thousand years, and of the emi* 
?* nently virtuous for eternity/* 
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The opinion of Cicero, so justly admired 
for his elegant and extensive acquirements^ 
seems to be involved in considerable ob- 
Iscurity, arising partly from the variQus 
characters which his diversified life neces- 
sitated him tb assume, partly from the 
sceptical spirit of the New Academy, to 
"which he attached himself ; but more par* 
ticularly from the peculiar nature of his 
philosophical writings, in which he seems 
desirous rather to explain to his country- 
men the sentiments of the Grecian sects> 
than to dehver his own personal opinions 
ton the several subjects which he intro-^ 
duces m his treatises. On the mfluence 
•which the different characters that he 
sustained had upon his declaration of sen- 
timent, the higenious Warburton observes, 
that *' he laughed at the opinions of (he 
*^ state when he was amongst the philoso-^ 
^* pliers; he laughed at the doctrines of the 
** philosophers when he was cajoling an 
^' assembly ; and he laughed heartily at 
•* both when withdrawn amongst his friends 
•* in a comer." The same author noticed 
a singular inconsistency when the Roman 
asserts, in his ** Academic Questions/* 
Ihat" he could swear that he was eager in 
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f* bds dfisire for; th^ discqy^rjr of; truths ?nd 
«' that jail that hie said; was. hi3 sincere 
5* QPJWAa y and wUen^ he d^ijar^s, in Ixi? 
5' Jlat^re of the Gods//, tb^t ^nhose who 
** en4^avqiic to discover ^vh^;y^^e.Qur^elveJ; 
" ^hiuk on any si^lflect^ manifest naorp 
f* curiosity than is neqessauy;!' . He th^9 
proceeids.to ^s&ert^.tbatwe can.expec^t jt^ 
fvo^ l>is 4re4 $^i3timents qvA^ in his prjv^t^ 
letters tOit^i^fnends^ in which his native 
jpharacter would be devested of .a]l thos^ 
fictitious appearances which it asswsnes on 
other pQcas^)ns..; He. qpotes sereral pasr 
sages; from his cprresppncifenc^ with hif 
friends, in which the philosopher appear? 
to discourage the b^Hef of any, futu.re stafe^ 
as w^eoji in hi;? letter to Torquatus, b^ 
describes death as being /^ the final i^isu^ 
"ofaUthipgs.*; , 

. Much as we feel inclined to respect 
the talents, ^nd admit the Qpinions of the 
learned prelfite, yet we cannot avoid disr 
covering a desire in his enquiries of reur 
dering the sentiments of all the antienits 
ponforinable to some preconceived tlieory 
of bis own ; and having previously a^ 
sumed the position that no antient philQp 
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Sdpher cirWitea the infirhWtiilltybfihe W 
he.fefels anxioii^ to niouM the tieclaratronii 
of every ipdiYidiial to this lapinioti. *^*hfe 
Immateriality of the sotjl Vvas certkrnly not 
'merely adraitteij, but ftls^o stttitig/y * rfe- 
fended by Cicero : dnd With regard tcritis 
futiire existence," he appedrs' 16 b^lievfe 
that the souls of the , virtuous, by .sur- 
viving the death of thfe b6dy,'^thust 
necessarily be happy; Whifet^ thdse'who, 
•on account of tlieif crimes^ were mot 
.deemetl worthy of that honour, would 
suffer a passive punishment h}^ being ex- 
. eluded, by annihilation » from ^ partici- 
pation of tills blessedness. In his beau- 
tiful treatise on Old' A gp^ he exults in 
the proi^pect of his dissolution ; i?phen hfe 
.should be permitted to rt^join the as.sembly 
of the Gods,' and the society of liis belbvefl 
Tr lends : rising in his strain of /oyful anti-* 
cipation, he exclaims,^" If 1 err in my 
*' opinion ttiat the souls of men are im- 
*' mortals I err willingly, nor do 1 wish 
^* that t liis conviction, in whit 1 1 I delight^ 
" should be snatched from me whilst 
'^* I live.'* We are not, however, pre- 
pared to assert, that the immortality tiere 
*<lefended by Cicero, wag anything more 
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t]Mm the permanency of the sonlfpr som$ 
indefinite p^riod> or its va^v^ re^unip^ 
HfHh the Deity; nor wonild we be under- 
stood io ajssert tb^^t hp signi^ecj that indi- 
itiduiil existen9eof in&iite duratipn^ which 
th^ Scripture of eternal truth authorise 
^.to be)ievp by the soul's immortality^ i^ 

Thdugt seyeral circumstances contri* 
but<^. to prevent the philosophers from 
lenter^inin^any correct opinions, concern- 
ling the ipffmort^lity of the soul, iione 
had 80 much iniOluence as their absurd 
j9^Q^ijments of the nature and origin of t^ 
^$puiL All Uie sects, with the exceptiop of 
^the Epicureans, and t^e disciples pf De- 
.roopritus, vvho regarded th^sQuI as a mere 
^material quality, and of course necessarily 
f^ubjected : to annihilation at the death of 
the , body, believed that the- soul was a 
.part of the Divine Being, discerped or 
^sep^rated at the creation of nian, and 
, condemned to inhabit a .corporear ten^ 
ment for a definite period of time. But io 
this respect the philosophers were n^ 
finanimous, on account of the diversity qf 
.their opinions concerning the Deity, which 
,some regarded as consisting of two infinite 
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imiiteriaiities; ' oUier$» of one imtaftterial 
and one material .essence; whibt *ofbef% 
•still Airtlier divided the Divinity into addi^ 
4ibnal sections or byp6sta$es» from soaae of 
ivbieh, accordiDg te tbe comj[>artitive dig- 
nity with wiiich they invested the^cMl^i^ 
Ahe ammating spirit <^ man proceededtfl^ 
« disjointed -part* 

' €ioeto delivers it as thb univetBdl 'Offe^ 
K>f all the seots, Uiat^* the siQuIs <which ^ 
.♦*: possess have beeni^pur^ted Jm4 tqvfi, 
"from the essence oC the .Divinity" (a 
natur^ Deorum), Proceeding to parti- 
K^ularide tbe opiniond of individual rphilo* 
^soplierS) hesaysthat. Pytbiigoras suppos^ 
4bat there existed an/Intelligent principie 
(Animum), which exercised -a constant 
inspection over all earthly objectSi and 
>*' from which our souls are discerpe4» 
^' without any diminulioa or distraction 
** of the Deity." Pkto and Aristotle 
^support tbe same position in several parts 
«of their philosoplucal writings ; and Epic- 
tetus, in tbe name of the Stoics, declares, 
4hat " the souls of human beings have a 
^* close connection with God, being |rarts 
^discerped from his essence." 
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\ iAfe tte »ul was vmerel}^ a deiiiriteil 
,pwtian of dte Divinity^, k must necessarily 
fttrtak^ of jUR^uratidii^ ihavmg an exi»* 
^#rt<5e pUftvioua^ to ilq dntpance into tfa^ 
-imman bo^y, as wbU 9s ia pecmatienicy 
.niber-itA ^••beorptioh dnto tfae divine 
4Mib«tanc©r:^*»rehy;;iK€i hmrtty th^ tte 
soul, in the theological)»y]pletfi..of. .ihe 
sectarian sages, could have no distinct 
4ft«rtoifeiHtyi^Wid Ubat Sts jfutbro adoration 
'^WoMdepetiA entiffely ilpott tlie notioiw 
Which t^f '^ • them ^ ^otertamed with r^^ 
^ectWthelDeit^. - 



h, V* .> :>M 



fully bedr w remeratMttUcey ttet- Uiejr 
•rtgartfed tte iS{)4T)t«s cdnSistkigofsevirttA 
*sUnct parts. ot»e of >WWch! «loiie fermed 
•part of God, A^ others, 'frtJifl Which thfe 
'^ssions and miRDtai affeeKionsK>rtginate3, 
•beitii mer^y^fdrtned froitta suMte extet*- 
-st«#i of mafter,Hable to ^ecay ami eabjeet 
•to destrtictioiK ' • ....... • 

^ •'CoBcertting Ihe^bodes allottea to thfe 
«l€parted »piritii v/e caa ^scarcely edaefe 
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any opinion from the philosophical , wrii> 
iiigs. The popular notions of . Haded, 
with all its terrific apparatus for, judg- 
ment, punishments, and rewards, wears so 
much the idea of corporeah'ty, that ,we 
may regard it merely as the offspring of 
popular ignorance dom1>ined withftbVin-^ 
vsentions of poetical j&ction. , Tbo-lsfcVer^l 
of the philosophers, in their Jegislativp 
t^apacities and in their .public discours^t 
^fend the betief of future rewards <ui Eljf* 
slum/ and oftormeotsin TartaruSt yet i|it 
their esoteric treatises. they;never fail to 
-ridicule tl>e wholei and to assert^ in the 
language of Plato, that when. ?L ;*^ vjrtu- 
^^ iously'wise man (|uits life heJoses all t]jl^ 
*^ ^perceptions and senses which .he po.s- 
^' sessed, and shall be reduced t^ his.pri* 
"** ginal srmple undivided condition/! ,The 
learned ' Warburton observes upon t^3is 
subject, that " the antients divided j the 
^ souls of mew into three species, the 
^^ human, heroic, and dsemonici The lat- 
** ter two were believed to enjdy teternsll 
*^ happiness as demi-gods, for their. public 
^* services on earth, not indeed in Elysium, 
-** but in heaven : but all the: firstj: which 
'^^ included the great body of mankiiiiol, 

a 
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« were uaderatood to b^ve tbeir i]9«ignftr 
.« tioo in porgatoryi, Tartwu«, or Elysi.- 
•• mi), the flrek a*d httt of which alw^ 
" (the «esrta of bap{nDQt$> wew teajporwy, 
«• the eecoflid onty etertatU" ' 

- To make a disttactioe among the iDinw- 

terial ibbaVitenteof Uiese:»©p»n»t»wi?ffW» 

"Ibe aotienti -establi^ed certain cciteti* 

^f OMnparative metiti gebeial^ accomr 

KiodMeei to the peeuliar viewa »tii .»«»- 

lolibajioas: of those smongst Wboni,:l(b^ 

'jiripagated their doctrines. Thus att the 

diiclpla* of philott^y, hePo«, ortiqW*- 

-orsi an*: patriots, were adttiitt«i to <b0 

highest hottouM i» the eternal «t«te? 

-whilst o« earth thei* Vice* were not re- 

•gikrded as tihe common crinies.o(' liie wK 

OTir, but iat the licemcea of the pectoiiw 

favourites of the Goda. Tteir doctrines 

were evidently fidse by thns restrkfciag 

'dl future happiness to a favoured few, 

tuho hy their merite M oHigated the 

!Gods to hononr them with a>l the fenood 

joys of .Eiysittnu 

. : In order to render t\mi tenets in acpae 
.degree pliuisij)le iff the opinion of their 
disciples, they deprjied their ^ods both of 
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the ability and the inclination to visit the 
crimes of mortals with punishment, repre- 
senting them as so merciful as to be on* 
willing, and so iaipbtent as to be unable 
to exercise punitive justice. It appears 
4o have been a general sentiment, that 
the Gods can be angry ivith ho one ; 
whertce Gicero, in Ws definition of an 
•oath, asserts, that ** an oath is a religious 
" affirmation^ a promise made By man 
•^ before the Gods as witnesses, and which 
^ ought therefore to be kept, not &om 
*' fear of the anger of tlie Gods^ since that 
*^ does nat at alt exist, 6ut from a regard 
^' to equity and fideKty/* De Off. Lib. I. 
In order to find s6ine excuse and defence 
for this assertion, they declared tliat ange^ 
feeing entirely a human passion, could 
never exercise any influence over a divine 
being; forgetting that when they adniiUcd 
that tho Gods exercised favour and bene- 
volence in the distribution of rewards, 
'they broke their own previous assertion, 
tjy allowing the exercise of one passion, 
tut denying that of another equally hu- 
man. Nor did they observe, that the 
Jove and consequent reward of virtue,,and 
the hatred and consequent punishment of 
-^ice, were necessarily connected m a diTihe 
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Being, and that to destroy the onie was 
virtually to pdt an end to the existence of 
the other; so that the admission of future 
rewards and of future punishments must 
4stand or fall together. If even we were 
inclined to pay any regard to the senti- 
ments of the philosopl^rs, the constant 
uncertainty which accompanies their most 
successful enquiries, greatly detracts from 
their value, proving upon how tottering 
a foundation they were content to biiiW 
their future hopes. 

It would, not be/di^icult to quote nw- 
inerbus passages from the philosophical 
' writings to substantiate 4hi« position j but 
omitting the doubts of Aristotle, Cicer^i, 
and Seneca, we would «ierely allude to 
the expressions of Socrates, when adddres- 
sing his judges, as preserved in Plato's 
Phaedo. The amiable prisoner argues, 
^' that there is much reason to expect 
" that death is beneficial; for it necessa- 
" rily resolves itself into one of the two 
" propositions— either the dead man is 
^'nothing, and possesses no perception of 
^* any object ; or, death is merely a mi« 
♦' gration of the soul from its present 
^ state to another place> according to the 
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" traditionary 3etttiments dlelivefed to us: 
^* if we retain no sensation^ if death is like 
'* a deep sleep and tranquil rest, undis- 
** turbed by dreams, it is pleasantly asto- 
*' nishing to reflect what gain it is to die y. 
" but if the general opinion be true^ that 
" death is a migration, this conveys still 
" greater consolation*'* in the prospect 
of a speedy dissolution, he could only 
resolve his belief into an alternative y *^ I 
*5 fim going to die, you will still remaio 
** here ; which of us will be In a better 
^^ state is unknown to all of us, except 
"God/* If such be the dying setitinoents 
q( one of the mp«t exemplary ©f the 
Grecian philosophers, bow can we expect 
that their opinion? .CQuld afford any mo- 
tive for virtues exertion, or any incentive 
for m9ral rectitude 5 acknowledging the 
sqblicnity £(nd consolation inlierent in the 
belief of a. future state of rewards, and yet 
driven frc^m a proper estimation of its. real 
value, from a want of firmness in the 
conviction of its pert^inty. They there-* 
fore took every opportumty to exalt virtue 
as the only standard of conduct, as well 
as the sole aim of all our eObrts^ making 
use of this vague term, subject to aivy 
Q 3 
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constiUction which the interests, tastes or 
peculiar sentiments of its rotaries may 
place upon it. For though the summum 
bonum of the various sects, being accom- 
modated to their ditlcordant principles, 
appears under diflFerent forms, yet it is 
evident that they all agreed in establishing 
virtue as an independant principle, active 
as a motive, and beneficial as an end. In 
Cicero's treatise " De Finibus Bonormtt 
et Malorum," we find a complete enu- 
meratiott of the necessary requisites of d 
happy life, as insisted upon hf the secta- 
rian teachers ; and throughout the whole 
we never find any allusion to a future 
rtate, but are taught to practise virtue, the 
intrinsic value of which would be a suffi- 
ciently powerful stimulus to every laudable 
action, without any anticipation of future 
reward. In confirmation of this, the ele- 
gant Roman devotes the whole (^ the last 
book of his Tusculan Questions, to 6ul>- 
$tantiate the position, ^ that virtue is 
" content with its own endeavours for 
** the acquisition of a virtuous life.*' 

From the vague, imperfect notions which 
the antients were enabled to form of the 
eternal duration of the soul, we cannot 
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expect that they should at all admit the 
immortality and consequent resurrection 
of the body, the bare idea of which wai» 
ridiculed ; so that the Platonists of Alex- 
andria^ who first attenrpted to make a 
union between the pfir^s simple doctrines 
of the Gospel aqd the heterogeneous 
phantasies of the Eclectic or father New 
Academic school, £mukI lan insupers^ble 
obstacle in admitting; tb« resurrection of 
the body> since it was equally unknowt^ 
to all the sects. 

Though most of the sceptjcat notion* 
9f the Schools were ongiually directly 
oppo$ed to the tenets of popular belief, 
yet in process of time the belief iu future 
xeward;s ^nd punish men ts becatpe jjiadu- 
ally more .weak, so that, long before the 
Christian era, it had become a subject of 
general doubt ; and the vvrelclied victims 
of delusion were left to endute all Ihe 
comp}ics|tG4 mijser^eft pf present s^ufiering, 
ycisupporlb^d by. the cheering fuid ^nwa^ 
veriog hope of a ptat^ pf fiiMi;?e blps§ed- 
oess^ which ^* remainetli to be reTealecL"^ 

Q|4 
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OF THE f 

MORALS OF THE ANTIENTS. 

Si/RROUNDED with such false opi- 
nions 'respectmg the Dei t^, and such 
niconsistent ideas with regard to the im<- 
mortality of the soul and a state of future 
existence, we may be justly led hopelessly 
to enquire— What proper knowledge of 
^oral duty could be obtained' in thef ari« 
tient world ?— -In order to answer this 
Question, we shall briefly examine a few 
of the leading tenets of antient morality^ 
as gathered from their public institutions 
and their philosophical doctrines. 

' This would not be a proper place to 
shew that man was created a moral agent, 
that the outlines of moral duty were 
revealed to him by a special dirine com^ 
munication, and that various tneans were 
used by providentfal wisdoto to confirm 
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and renew these impressions. Puftendorf, 
the ingenious author of the Law of Nature^ 
observes, that " it is highly probable that 
** God iiistructed the earliest of our race 
** in the principal doctrines of natural law, 
'* which were afterwards preserved and 
" spread amongst their descendants by 
^* means of education and custom.** 

Tn most systems of morality, the dnt|0^ 
incnmbient upon us as moral agents are 
distinguished into relative and personal $ 
Ihose to be rendered to God and to our 
fdlow.men, and those which we owe 
exclusively to ourselves. With regard 
to the first of these, the morality of the 
Pagan world consisted merely in the due 
observance of all public, instituted cere- 
monies ; but containing no rules for the 
regulation of the conduct of creatures 
dependant upot> the pleasure of a Su- 
preme Being, and accountable to him for 
all the actions of their life, ^* the words of 
'* their mouth, and the thoughts of their 
t** liearts.'* The circuit of religious duties, 
according to the opinions of .these moral- 
ists, consisted in the reception of the 
popular dlvinities> an implicit credence 
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«t(acbed to all tb« mytbOlogical tagaiksi 
^ 6 Qar^ful <^^vftoC0 : of uppointed 
riteg. The necessary coo tlectid^ between 
Ibe d<>ciri|ieii of pure religjoii and the 
strict; obderyi^oee of morri duties; was 
I^Qg^tb^f imHnowu} ^inoe tbeir religious 
eeremooifs were directed ri^tber to the 
political Advantage, of the st»te^ thantty 
moral requisitions. No strain of humility^ 
tkO e3{:pres$ioi:i3 of sorrow, na accents of 
grateful adoration, were: found in their 
ori$ons ; they never conjectured that reli* 
gion* either \%i ita rites or in its duties^ 
involved itny tbicg which affected the 
prefieqt wel&re or the future hat>pioess of 
man. Well might PuSendorf indignaiitiy 
remark, ** that there eicisted joo regular 
^< articles of religious belief, whereby the 
^^ people cQuld be informed of the 0xist^ 
^^ enoe of God, or be taught the regula*- 
<* tioq of their conduet, so as to yiekt 
*^ plef^surf to that rigbteous Being/* 

Turning with disgust from such a. spee* 
tacle erf poverty, we we eKUltingly told, 
that in the political regulati<m and eslat 
Wished customs of several ailight^ned 
P^an nations, we shall discover rich 
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gtores of moral instruction. No one will 
deny that the potitical institutions of 
Egypt, and of several of the Grecian re- 
publics, abounded with maxims of wisdom 
for the patriot in his "attachment to his 
country, and for the citizen in his civil 
conduct, since the practice of ^arKke 
virtues, and the encouragement of civ9 
exceHencies were regarded as alone con- 
ferring real dignity on any individual t 
but with regard to upright and correct 
conduct in the social circle, in our domes- 
tic connections, as well as in the regula- 
tion of our personal habits and inclinations, 
we may in vain seek for proper directions, 
either in the codes of antient legislators, 
or in the precepts of their moralists. 

The stress which is always laid, by 
Imtient writers, upon the civil statutes, 
leads us to suppose that they were gene* 
rally regarded as standards of moral con- 
duct ; though Seneca, aware of the im- 
perfections of such fallible guides, was 
induced la exclaim ; *• How many duties 
*• are there which are dot to be found in 
** the pubfic codes!" The Grecians, 
justly entiiled to superior praise for their 
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wisdom and refinement on many subjects^ 
greatly prided themselves on the excel- 
lency of their civil regulations, boasting 
that the schools of their philosophers^ and 
the ^bles of their legislators^ bad opened 
tinto them a rich fund of moral instruc- 
tion. If, however, we examine but a few 
of the practices sanctioned by their civil 
codes. and established by the recommenda- 
tion^ as well as by the practice of their 
philosophers, we shall find abundant rea- 
son to affirm, that moral purity was, even 
in speculation, unknown to the antients. 
The exposure of maimed and imperfect 
infants in unfrequented places) to perish 
by the inclemency of the seasons, or by 
the attack pf ferocious beasts, generally 
practised in Greece, militates against every 
feeling of parental afi^ection i the principles 
of a niggardly, contracted patriotism^ so 
prevalent in Sparta, destroyed probity and 
national faith ; the military habits of these 
hardy republicans weakened and perverted 
(he sympathies of our nature; and by 
representing war as the most honourable 
employment in which a human being 
could be engaged, and which, being most 
acceptable to the Gods^ would ensure their 
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present favours and their future rewards, 
encouraged unnatural hatred and design^ 
ing treachery; and, clothing the Deity 
in all the terror of ^nguinary majesty, 
stifled every sensation of humble adora- 
ticwa, and silenced ^very murmur of pity 
or condolence in the sufferings of our 
fellow-men ; the warlike doctrines of the 
petty states taught the inhabitants of one 
city to look upon their neighbours as 
natural enemies, whom they otight ever 
io regard with a suSpicHOUs eye. 

Lycurgus, the deified le^slator of Spar- 
ta, tho' he ordained many excellent mili- 
tary regulations, instituted and authorised 
some practices abounding with outrageous 
cr-uelty, as the scourging of youths, and 
even maidens, to death; others which 
tended to reverse the order of m<)ral obli-^ 
gations, as the rewards given to and the 
applause bestowed on any youth who, by 
superior cunning, or more ;pepsevering 
obstinacy, should be able to conceal a 
theft and maintain his ill-acquired booty; 
and some that overturned the barrier which 
Ainenlightened nature has placed betweea 
tnodesty and unblushing audacity. inliceii*- 
Aiousnesa. 
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White in war, those upright principles 
which were implanted in our natiitrefbr 
eultiTalion, to secure the joys of soci^} 
comfort and the ble^ings. of personsil 
peace, were thus forcibly torn from the 
mittd ; incontii^tace wa& allowed to mak^ 
wide ravages in the domestic circle, prO$^ 
titutix)n wasJegaHy permitted lo disgrace 
^revy feeling ctf common modesty,; and 
^peederafifly to debase maun bek>w the con- 
iMtioH of the i Irrational creatures, the 
-** beasts that perislh'* Much discnssiob 
has existed amongst the learned with re- 
-^nt to the i>a*ure c^ thef lore of boys, 
•50 universaUy allowed etett by the grav^'t 
-pbilosopfeers ; awl Xenopbon and PJ'tf- 
tarch have on several occasions borftd a 
•strong testimony against it, as an un*ia- 
tui<al crime. It suits ^is .not to enlarge 
•trpon this topic ; but we may be permitted 
4o observe, tliat the tenof of many passages 
jn theGreciat) and Roman wfiters, parti- 
cularly their poets, would lead us to con- 
clude that the practice was connected 
.with the basest moral tui^itude. 

Whilst nifch practices received the tes- 
timony of indifference, not to say of public 
^tpprobation* we can never be reconciled 
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iQ a. cod^ w^iqh would CQu^eaaQC€ such 
^ regular system of immorality. la the 
hJ3tpry erf the Greciaa republics we frc^ 
qqently meet with iustaoces of disinter- 
^ted patriotism^ upyieMiag probity, pnd 
'Stjaroi justice 5 wbep contrastiqjg these with 
*he foregoing. sceoe, we dse^^ regret that 
!tbe Laws of the same stai^ should coonte- 
4i^fiee such gf oss iQCoasiateucies. > 

Can we find any thing more correct at 
^me i In the early tio^es of tbi» il)usirious 
irepuhlie we admire the «mp|iqity of maj^- 
4i6r$, aud t!he ii:>^pet;u^a^ pm\(Ai$m of tbesf 
colonists i but am<H^ these rou^ war- 
4*ior0 virtue wore so stern an aspect, tha^t 
.W!9 diisjcov er none of the amiable traits of 
fxvoral character: we see rather the ah- 
isen^eof positive and glariog vice, than the 
presence of genuine virtue. The laws of 
the Twelve Tables, which, have received 
such high-toned sqpplaase, appear^ from 
their fragments now extant,, to hare formed 
the b^si^ merely of political, not of moral 
'Conduct^ and being compiled from several 
<jrrecian codes, they will consequently 
bear considerable resemblance in idl their 
4requiaitioD0u 
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In the later ages of the re|)ublic, th6 
immorality of the Grecians found a com- 
Hion entrance with their learmng, and thfe 
unnatural crimes which ftad long cont^-^ 
minated the morals of Greece, made deefi 
inroads in Roman manners ; 50that,.tindet* 
the Emperors, Rome presented a scene df 
debauchery and licentiousness, the natural 
eflFects of despotism, opulencef, and indtf* 
lence. 

' The moderns liave bestowed the highest: 
tncomiums on the moi-aiity of the airtiet^ 
philosophers, and many learned men hav^ 
displayed considerable ingen^iity in vindi-i 
eating the ethical preempts delivered in thfe 
Tecbtds of antiquity. Regarding the d6- 
cii^ions of imperfect reason as the oiiif 
standard of moral conduct, and the only 
test of religious belief, they declare their 
^sentiments in the language of one of their 
noble advocates (Ld. Bolingbroke), ** that 
^' there is no moral precept in the wholi 
'** Gospel, which was not taught by the 
** philosophers." Though we are prepared 
to allow, that in the pages of phflo^ophicul 
antiquity there may be found many rtiora) 
|)recept&, which would not disgrace Jtbt 
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r^ords. of eternal truth, and which Chris- 
tianity would not blush to regard as her 
own ; we are constrained to acknowledge 
that they were nevjer accompanied by any 
influential motive sufficiently ppwerfiil to 
engage pien to a regular practice of their 
directions. But even their partially cor^ 
rect instructions, which never formed a 
complete system of morality, did uot 
receive the sanction of the comrauility, 
but'vrere confined to the reception of a 
qmal.l circle of disciples j having |rttle 
operation on the, multitude, since they 
4^p^n'dfed not on the authoritative com- 
matids of civil power, but merely on the 
• d eel fi rations of private individuals, posses* 
sed of T)o publickly recognized powers/ 
Tho' tbis circumstance did pot derogate 
froni the honour, yet it certainly abridged' 
Uie usefolnessj of t(>eiT mpral ma:iims/ 
since both the injunction^ of ,llie politicar 
code, and the acknowledged 'req'.jireaienta 
of custom, would precedethe ussertions of 
the sciiools ; so that Bolingbroke was 
correct in his observation, " that the law of 
** natui^e is hid from our view by all, the 
'** (jIoikIs. of civil laws and customs.*' 
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It would ^e utterly incompatible with . 
our present bxpvityj, to enkrge up^on the. 
ethical sentiments oif . the swt^riau pHUo- 
sophy, We sha.U merely be perrrutted :to 
mention the leading tenets of .those sects 
or individuals wl^o prid^ themselves oa 
the strictness of their virtue^ 

In examining the fundamental princi- 
ples of autient morality, we shaU fini^ 
them grossly incorrect* Tho' Socrates;au4 
his disciples maintaiued that there: existed 
a real and essential difference in., the 
nature of moral objects, yet they rec[«]ir.e(i 
that a. most iojportant and . necessary part 
of perfect moralit\r should consist in a. 
punctilious obedience to the est^^hshjsd' 
commands of the political code. Ojl^ejs^ 
denying the former part of this creed, as- 
serteda that all the distinctions Qfimpr^^ 
rectitude and turpitude were found, entirer, 
ly in human laws and customs ^ th^i ihea© 
alone were obligatory on mankind, forpiijng. 
a just criterion of virtuous pqrityj; so,j;h^t. 
Plato was induced to assert in his.treatip^; 
on Laws, that " things regarded by the. 
" multitude as proper, were made so by 
•^ human effort and by tlie laws, not by 
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^ any iiaherent exceltence or virtue." 
^pon tbis plan, the moral conduct of 
indtviduafls must be regiilated by the fluc- 
tuiating caprice or vaecHating opiiiionskof 
fiditbJ* creatures, whose^ judgtn^nt woold 
generaflly. be uader the guide of tbeir Ytcen^ 
tious dtesires, or perverse incliiiations ; so 
tha* Tirtue, so higMy dp]^laude4, would b* 
at the mercy of the endless variation of 
fashionable whim. Some again maintain-* 
ed, thaft the natural iacilhies inherent in 
man were of sufficient forfce to inciioe him 
to the practice of every virtue; in defence 
of which Xeivophon' declares in the nartie 
of Socrates, that '' the Gods b^d gi<ren aM 
** the laws of moral duty to nAan ;•* and 
others, as Socrates, Plato, and many of the 
6toics, adn^kted that no laVy^s coutd be 
obligatory, except those received from 
the Gods, that ail moral institutions w^re 
of the offspring of divine wisdom ; not 
enacted by human authority, or invented 
by human skill, but deriving alt thieir 
excellence from their supreme origiiial; 
^Conformably with this sentiment Cicero 
asserts, that ^* moral law was never the 
^* production of human genius, nor the 
r2 
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*^ eflFect of popular science ; but that the 
" prerogative of commanding and forgiv- 
" ing belonged to that certain Eternal 
** Principle which rules the world/' Tbo' 
this opinion^ in the abstract^ was consist- 
ent with all the ideas of right, yet there 
existed a considerable difl^culty in .ascer- 
taining by what means the Gods, ihad 
imparted this Law of Nature,.and in what 
manner its dictates might be clearly dis- 
cerned, so, as to be reduced to practical 
precepts. To resolve this intricate ques- 
tion, they, with much self-complacency, 
cut the Gprdian knot by declaring that 
thi$ law was the innate and eternal inha- 
bitant of the human breast, and that the 
instructions pf philosophy were the means 
-designed by heaven to guide them to ^ 
just appreciation of its. dictates. Cicero, 
and, no doubt, many others of equal dis- 
cernment, supposed that the works of 
creation were^a revelation of God, calcu- 
lated to instruct mankind in moral duties: 
that the regularity of the seasons, the 
beautiful order of the celestial bodies, the 
•harmony of all p^rts of creation, and the 
-consistency of the whole, were destined as 
a school in which lessons of modesty. 
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integrity, consistency, and uniformity of 
conduct, were to be delivered to the 
attentive disciple. Hence the elegant 
philosopher declares, '^ that the immortal 
" Gods have dispersed souls into human 
** bodies, that there might exist creatures, 
" who, observing the system of the earth, 
** should be induced to imitate in their 
" lives the regularity and constancy of 
*• icreation/' But how few amongst the 
multitude would have either the inclination 
or the abiUty to deduce a regular system 
of moral duties, obligatory on every part 
of conduct, from the beauties of ' an infi*. 
nitely varied creation ! . 

It has beenalready observed, that all 
the antient legislators and moralists, in 
order to establish their authority^ declared > 
themselves inspired by the direct influence 
of the Gods ; henoe, the oracles obtained 
universal credit, not merely as being authu- 
ribcd to explain all political difficulties, 
but also as the arbiters and directors of 
private conduct, and the test of individual i 
virtue* 
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Though aome ,of the general principles 
appear to ba^e beeu Q<>rrect^ yet^ <m re- 
duction Ijo pFaetioe, we find the utmost 
derelictioQ of their .own precepts^ and a 
. total failure in the three grand objects of 
^ nioral Oibllgation. We bav<e seen^ that 
Jhe opinion^ eoiertained of our d^ies 
toViFaiids God were degrading, equally 
to the supreme ^xcejlence ;Of the divine 
^in^, ;and to th$ humaj^ character, and 
j(>.ppo$ed jto eviery ac^nowjed^ent of :fi09* 
st^i^t diepfe^iice upon 4he pr<>videnti#l 
W^ppprt ^i>4 bounty pf tljg P^'ty. The 
poliucal SjOC^^ of m^vy P^gf^n nfttioDS 
was regulated by insjlituti^s highly adapt- 
ed to promote patriotic conduct^ and to 
l^tablist} public orders ^ut when we visit 
.their ^oqial coi^nections and domestic cir- 
cles, shall we Dot (discover the preyalence 
of vices, disgraceful even to the most 
abandoned of our .r«^ce ? The military 
. principles of Greece itnd Rome, which 
g^ve a bias to the conduct of their qitizens, 
tended to discourage that general and 
diffusive humanity, that endearing bene- 
volence, which form the bonds of union 
in the commerce of mankind; and so 
widely different fix)iij the charitable pre- 
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cepts of the Gospel of Peace, which 
embraces the whole family of man In ita 
bond of affection. "' 

Revenge was sanctioned by general 
testimony > and the forgiveness of injuries 
was regarded rather as a sign of mental 
flebility than as the exercise pt a moral 
duty. For the regulation of our feelings, 
and the formation of personal character, . 
the precepts of the antient Ethical Schools 
are altogether inadequate. The gratifica* 
tion of the sensual appetites S«^as not only 
allowed by the tacit consent' of socfety, 
but was even defended by the arguments, 
and warranted by the example, of the 
most ie mi nent philosophers'; aiid in some 
instances established by legislative au» 
thorrty. Decency forbids us to slievy 
the extent of vice openly cbuhterianced 
amnongst these civilized nations : suffice 
it to observe, that, wl^fi* very few excep- 
tions, there exTstjed no Ijarrier against the 
iiiciulgence of the basest passions of ouf 
'3egraded nature. 

In their ethical ti-eatises, the philoso- 
phers mention the 'Gods merely as olijects 
114 
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of worship, but seldom regard them as 
the sovereign disposers of human events^ 
the omniscient inspectors of our charac- 
ters and conduct, and as the final judges 
of their dependant creatures. Cicero 
certainly places our duties towards the 
Gods as paramount to our obh'gatious to 
our country and connections in life; but 
the context of the passage containing this 
assertion appears to indicate that,. in'th6 
duties which we owe to the Gods were 
merely comprehended the observance of 
ceremonies, and a vague ascription of 
honour to the divinities* 

If we compare the precepts found m 
the moral writings of the philosophers, 
with respect to the regulation of society^ 
with the authentic description of the state 
of antient manners, we regret that they 
had so inconsiderable an effect on the 
general conduct of the community. Tho* 
several of them inculcate a generally dif- 
fusive benevolence, yet, on examination, 
we find that they were guided by politic 
cal motives, and that this universal oiiarity 
was restricted to the limits of their owa 
country. • ^ 
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, In order to give some idea of the senti- 
ments of tUe most worthy philosophers on 
the leading points of social and personal 
'duties, we will ^lect a few ofnhe most 
unequivocal passages from theit writings* 

They insisted largely on t|ife claims 
of justice, styling it, in the language 
of Cicero,. *5^he mistress and ^ueen of 
*^Tirtues?' Seneca observes, " that we 
** ought to be just to all without any 
•* prospect of reward, since the best re- 
" compence of a good action is the con- 
** viction that it was so: and that no one 
•* appeared to him to have a greater re- 
" gard for virtue, than that man, .who 
'J^ould be content to lose the title of a 
" good man,, in order that he might pre- 
** serve his conscience inviolate//— Ep. 
113. 81. In another of his letters this 
Stoic remarks, ** that a good man will do 
*' whatever he might regaM as proper, 
" altho* it would cost him much labour, 
** expose him to loss, or endanger his 
"safety: but that he would never be 
" induced to comrfiit a base action, alth9* 
*^ it might bring him pecuniary advantage, 
•* or affoTrd him pleasure : in shorty that 
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•*. he would . never be deterf ed r from aa 
^* honoqrable actiQiiji an4 never be enticed 
<* to con^mit a base on^l''— Ed. 76w Ifk 
another, place he asserts, that ir no aqtion 
••is ri^ht, unless tjiemptives ja/e cgrrejct, 
" since these form the spririg of our con- 
^^ duct ; and thftA our motives 9annpt be 
^ correct, unless the principles of our 
• ** minds, which form 'the ^ftu^ces of, our 
*Vn}otives, are well regulated."— Ep. 9^. 
Cicero observes upop the ^an)e subjeq^^ 
*•* that justice is bestpwed on man to regji- 
'• late his social duties, to assist him jfk 
** rendering to every one. his ^ne, and i;i 
*^ observing all ,promjises#'^— pe L.eg. 

To establish the principle, that we 
should avoid crimes from a love of virtue, 
Cicero asserts, ^f that w^ should be p^f- 
** fectly cpnvinced that^ven if >ye cojuid 
" conceal our actipns^ ,^oth, from Gods 
" and men, yeft we should not peri^jt 
" ouri^lves to act unjustly or basely;*' 
apd shortly afterwards . he adds, ^' that 
'• honouriE^ble and ,opeix actions are the 
•'delight of the wise 5 for altho* no o)[)e 
** should know or even suspect that h^ 
JVgoqamitted impropi^r actions, yet tlje 
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/* good mao woiild,;fcom principle, abstajji 
« from thew/'i—De Off. 

These moralists enforced the 4uty jpf 
filial affection and obedience, and to te^* 
' tify the importance which they attached to 
4atiful conduct, they nssd the isame term 
to denomiiiate ihe affection of a child 
towards its parents, add the reverential 
sensations which we ought ever to enter* 
tain towards the Gods. Cicero 'Observes, 
'* that we ought to regard our parents 
^* with the warmest affection, since from 
" them we derive our life^ liberty, and 
'* civil privileges: and that ihepffecMon 
'^exii^ting between parents and children 
'' can never be broken, without the mc^t 
** unpardonable wickedness,'*— De Sen. i^t 
De Amic. 

Most of the moral teachers display in 
their writings a h^h regard for t)ie duties 
of frieiidship. Cicero wrx>te a treatise ex* 
presdy^n this subject, in which he ele- 
gantly depicts the advantages, requisites, 
and peculiar duties of this social virtue. 
He says, ^* that he does: not suppose jthat 
^^ any more valuable gift baa b^en bestow- 
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" ed on men by the Gods, except philo- 
<* sophy, than friendship : nothing can 
. " be more excellent, more firmly cement- 
^ ed than the ffiendshlp of' good men, 
" strengthetied by similarity of habits and 
"manners: for if friendship and mutual 
*' benevolence be taken away from life, 
""allAat is truly valuable is lost?.' '^be 
Amic. paissim. r ' 

Beneficence and gratitude were virtues 
of established value in their moral caleii- 
dar. Cicero, the most copious writer oil 
moral subjects, declares of the former, 
that ** it forms a part of justice ; that no 
'" virtue is so pleasantly suited to the 
" condition of mren, and no dispositions 
'* so amiably useful as those which teach 
" us to assist, protect, and befriend our 
** fellow-men." No less forcible is the 
praise which he bestows on a grateful 
mind, when he says of its opposite, / 1 
'" abhor the crime of an ungrateful mind, 
" in which every vice will take its seat/* 
Epist. ad Attic. 

Whilst they strenuously recommended 
the cultivation and practice of every pa- 
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^ triotic sentiment and warlike virtue^ they 
insisted strongly on the exercise of mag- 
nanimity in the ordinary concerns of life* 
Cicero observes^ Xthat those instances of 
*5 fortitude whjch we witness in pur daily, 
"occupations, are no less valuable than 
"valour in th? field/* He adds in the 
same book, " that it is a proof of a brave 
V an^ magnanimous mind to despise those 
"objects, which appear to most men 
" valuable and desirable, and to be able 
"to endure misfortunes in such a manner 
" as never to lessen our character for wis- 
" dom."~De Off. Lib. I. 

Most of their arguments and pfrsua^ 
sions for. enforcing the, patient endurance 
of suffering, and for receiving with calm- 
ness the stroke of death, se^m • rather to 
inculcate an apathetic indifference in dis- 
tress, than a proper resignation in aiflic-: 
tion. Cicero remarks, " that from our 
"youth we should^ recollect tliat we must 
^* sometime die, tho'we.are ignqrant of 
^^ the day, and that, therefore, we should 
^^ not Deglect any consideration of death." 
^— De Senec. Many of them deemed it a 
desirable attainmeut to be eatirely .unaf- 
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fdcted by aoy of^ the passing events of Iffb^ 
tfnd lo preserre a constant equammitjr ; 
whence Gieew declares^ '* that notbing* 
^ is more vBltiaWe Chroiigfebtit the whole 
^* of life, and thM it sbouMbe^o complete 
<* as to be obsehrnibte even ifi the connte* 
^ nance/'—De OflP. Libtl. 

Though thifse ^wd m8»y other of the 

ethical mttxims of the Antients'ar^ correct, 

yet we most repeat, that tfe^ were con- 

; nected with no motives s^^ciemly power- 

fdl to lead to the practice o^ them. 

As the Epicureans and Stoics have 
' been fi^feqtieAtlj ^t 16 'opposition to each 
other on the subjecft of mortility,. it may* 
be well to enquire what estimate we may 
form of the cetisttresvpassed on the one# 
^Atid the praises hrvishly /bestowed o& the 
bther. 

The thafn tiefect of the Epicurean mo- 
rality is found in the denial of any divine 
agthorlty^ either in the government of the 
U'orld or in the promulgation of laws 
bindhig on dependant creatures/ ^pieu--^ 
^ rus constantly asserts, thM the- end of 
.living must be soitght for its -own sake* 
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Pleasure, which be re^ard^ as the ultU 
n;iate object of all our* eflforts, be. <li\rided 
iato two kincfs, the one consisting in a 
state of tranquility both of mind and body, 
the otiier arising from an agreeably e^qitar 
tio.n of the sens^ pr^diicing a cc^respoadlr 
ipg sensation in the. mind. Hence he 
compfired a bappy life tQ^^a gentle stream . 
** gUdmg aaioothly and gently, ajong." 
Prucl^nce in avoiding evil, teipperance in. 
the regulation of the passions, sobriety, 
cbntioenpe, fortitude, apd justice, were 
virtues highly recommended by thi^ phi- 
lowphep; but it must he remembered^ 
that they were, incnlfia^ed, not from a 
loy^ of excellence, but) from a desire, to. 
avoid the punishmeiUs a^endaht on the 
opposite vices^ 

'^j^he disciples of F^icnrus, promised: to 
lead men to the po$s€;ssion of true happi** 
ness^ but placing theend to be obtained 
in af) improper point of view, we cannot 
expect that the means to be employed 
for itSvattainn^ent^boald be corrects 

It has been ialsely represented, that the 
TBpicureans placed the sum of human 
^tbappiness in the indulgence ef appetites 
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pur,ely sensual. . They strenuously recom- 
mended moderjation in diet, and the tem- 
perate tise of all pleasures, regarding ft 
slate of mental' lassitude - and corporeal 
indifference, as the highest attainable point 
of human* felicity. "Ease, or freedom from 
active sufferfng, seemed to be the end of^ 
their pursuits; and pain, 'whether of body 
or mind, the grand foe to be avoided.^ 
From these premises they deduced pre-* 
ci^pts proper to exempt men from tlie 
common' inconveniences of life, making 
s6jf the judge -of conduct, personal feeling 
the rule of duty,. arid an inert tranquility' 
the summit of all possit)le happiness. To* 
secure men' from the fear of the divine' 
wrath, they denied the interference of the ^ 
Gods in human concerns ; and to deliver 
the mind from any apprehension oT dieith* 
and its consequences, they professed to 
disbielieve the possibility bf d, future state, 
deblaring ' t^at' "an infinitiel ;aiid finite 
•* time yield air equal pleasure, if wfe csli- 
^ mate the extent of pleasui-e by reason.*** 

Life was tlms degraded to a state of 
mere vegetative existence, the mental 
faculties were buried in inactivity, atod 
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It U ippjt iwmderfaj tjiat q^ fff iwiple?, 

or at least indHTerent to.t^e pjrps9p(|f>9 gf 
active virtue, should find numerous advo- 
CSlgg 19 P«ee0fi, j«vd )?e JVgWj pofHwi^ed 
ify gihe ltl»ttl^<lU3 MJPtnesp ©f f h^ W/QCW. 

. Xlyjfgli % phHwoplftifSl t^nftj? ^ this 
«Wt j^pafl9|B(?xitf#sjy4j' PfP)»lfilpt, y«iUvi5 
f9i)st 9pieqtipn, h j\ii^<fff tP f*? f^wd^r, 
JtM hi^4t^^r^s were grft»ly.»isppj)r#r 
f^tfi4 J)y ^if $fl^^,(i4l9we%^ho ifji^rr 
jwel^d tlU^: prii>p^i>lesi!*s j6^f*»9nWj8» evfry 
yolupJmow^' i^cef »,.afid ?s pl^ag'^ii^ f^Ur 

<4>f i^piiqnal passjptt, and tlw gra^^^J9q ^f 
Jice^tipMs 4esl?e^ lF|)e,di^9r4eis ftt|€!pd- 
^^ o^,t|iii^ ^it)U$e,:l>rp*ght.t^e ppj<^Bre?H6 
^o gr^ftt-djsrep^tffl^d (evefl^^fpiy -^Pjwa 
fipofi tJ)^ t^e ^r/n:9f cii^il pp^^^r. 

Ij3 «9odf r^ .t|n^, ^herf al^ je3(i^s/n#ok 
inisti^Hf mtk reig?''^ \q ti^e teijiietf x>f (bis 
^sept, ;Wi)ipi) isg^oerallj c^r^^i^^ as 
S 
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the patron of-every thing effeminate, li- 
centious, and base. Tho' the atheistical 
principles of the Epicureans deserve ge- 
neral abhorrence, yet the encouragement 
of voluptuous pleasure has been unjustly 
kid to its charge. 

Can we discover any thing more satis- 
factory in the school of Zeno? This 
sect has ever been highly esteemed, as 
the moral luminary of the tintient world. 
Modern authors have not been deficient 
in their encomiumis upon the excellency of 
its precepts and the conduct of its disci- 
ples. Montesquieu, so well known by 
his ^ Spiritof Laws/' and sojustly cele- 
brated for his acute discernment and ac- 
curate judgment upon subjects connected 
with moral principle^ declares, / that of 
" all the sects of philosophy, no principles 
^« weremore worthy of human nature, and 
"•* more proper to form a good* man, than 
" those of the Stoics4 and if I could, £ov 
*' a moment, cease to think that I am 
** a Christian, I should not be able to 
^* hinder myself from regarding the de- 
^* stmction of the sect of Zeno among 
** the misfortunes that have befallen the 
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** human race." That* the Stoics did 
advance many moral precepts, far supe- 
rior to %be general maxims of aiitiquity, 
will be easily granted by all wHo have 
had opp^rtimity of perusing the works 
of Epictetus, Seneca^ and M. Antoninus, 
justly regarded as the heroes of the Porch. 

The Siferics ascribed a supreme superin- 
tendance to the Deity of their wdrship; 
but in their ordinary discourses they de- 
liver^ i;heir sentim^tyts in a p(>[ythei6tic 
strain. ' T4ie veneration which they were 
willing to pay was strongly tinctdrfed^Wth^ 
srt^rogttHtie, and givieii, not to the Ohe* 
True God^ but to a'fenciful touWpKdty 
^of Deities.^' < ;.:/.. *' 



5Pheirbelief that the !s»ul was a paftide^ 
of the divine essence, deteriorated rirerely' 
by its encasement in a material' itoii^e^^ 
and, on this account, subject to eisterIiat^ 
oppression^ prevented thetoi ifrom render- 

' ' ' ♦ ' ' .'•*',','. I' 

,^ Zena exprefsly declares, " tVat vriae^ if^n^com-; 

** prehending the ceremonies proper to be cdebrated 

*^ in honour of the Gods, were truly pious,'*. JDiog. 

-^^Laeit. Lib.8* * • 
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i»g.a^ Aie wvfwfiice or ve^r^fci^n to 
tb^ GodMf ^9^ JN^gis ^Q^U^ 4i^ii«i 4& 

Xfgi^cd tht&r fUvi»ilif«^ «Sv|>M«es«0d -o^ 

Stt^ca w? : find almp^aij* w»fi w^tion 
of this, l^o man, says the philosopher, 
*f id fPfS^s^lM #f ^ sf94H][4 i?^«A${lj wpvAd 

<f fear tlie 'Go^ ^i^cMt is^ljjif to i4mM 
^ fhm? 9l9^0ts livj^h ^r^lm^iim] :** ^i^ 
in «)Q0th^ v^^ff jine ^^9 clf^tv^ the 

meots^ yrj^ he.wys, /<biM; jwn |abp<ir$ 

*^ 4md^ ft toftidwist^H^* wh<> pupppfi^p ik9H 

**irt)e Oo4f li*i$b *o Ji(iMi^ iapy^ ^wa 

** they are not able to ilo it.'^^pr^Ep,^, 

This tenet engendered, in no^mall degree, 

a M^i^^tiii^a^^hiah t^HlnaM^ i^ tir- 

tvi^^ tuan wHh the. diir4ua p^tfi^otionis i;> 

^ tbaift the wis^e oiaiiof *l)^^*oiOT pwsef- 

aed isnfficiwt i&faefept tinaidUitijQe 4o/b& 

abL^^nodm' ^e toilioa pf .Wd PfiorlifyiQg 

precepts, to raise himself to a fancied 

''^quality with the Gods. Upon this point, 

$Ortre t>T Qteir 'best atrtbors li^e terttten 

IP stfaios pf dreadfiil impiety, Epiptetes 

asserts, jf that the body is a^^^£tft of *hp. 
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^^ dniVers^^ but tbat th;^ r^ticmal soul fs 
^ neitber inferior to tlie Godd in mlue iit 
^^ dwationr/'-'^^ts^t. lib. I. : .md 9efi«4 
€8 id <nle respect pn^rs^ the eoodi^n of 
ft» wist tB«n to thai of the Gods^ wfa^i h^i 
snjs tbad / there 19 oile ctrcumBtancf^ iti^ 
^ which ^e wise maa cmreii Ckxi; that 
" God is wise by nature, and not by his 
•^ own imprdvrasent, as maxi/'*-^£p. 63^ 
By a: mind thue eleviMfecd i».it» owi foUy^ 
fbe beneftti of providence w^re i«cetved 
rather zw exfitewnma; of regaid from equill 
fmodsi ibu as tte unmerited AiToars o£^ 
» Supreme Being. Tkeir acts ofdaDro* 
tied pwtook,. in no deg^e^ of that bumi* 
Iky luul graeittxb which beoon)^ ctopend-^^ 
ant creatores, the red ptent« of undeftenred 
bounties : being the dictates: of setf-siiflr-' 
€ie»cy, tbey^^i^recdochtd in tbelangoaga 
of arPogMice; They (teiUe^ the necessity 
<rf any suppJieatioii t6 the Oods^ 00 tb« 
ground itf their own tnlierent exceflencei 
Seneea expr^ly. deetarfes, ^tbair ^um^ 
^^ is the chirf goodf in pdesession of wbJcfe 
^ you becoBie a proper companion ofthe 
" Gods, not regarding yourseWes asi^crp^ 
'"pliants for their favours." — Ep. 4h 
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As, howeter, they acknowledged- the 
Gods as the governors and directors of 
the Universe, they felt themselves neces- 
»itated at least to ask for the daily bles* 
sings and temporal conveniences which 
they required; but even this they regard- 
ed as a meritorious act of worships 

. Kepentance foe offences they deemed 
a weakness very 'unbecoming a. creature 
who aspired to equality with Heaven,, and 
therefore totally incompatible with the 
dignity of their self-exalted reason. Epic- 
tetus blasphemously exclaims, jFDare to 
** view God, and say. Use, me as thou 
*-^ pleasest; I am . equal to thee, and ca^ 
^ pable of sustaining any affliction with 
*' which thou mayest visit me/V Some 
have, in the true spirit of perversion, sup- 
posed that even this is the language of re* 
signation y tho' it seems rather to display 
an unbemling apathy and arrogant indiffe* 
rence, than the humble temper and meek 
submission which form the necessary in- 
gredients of the resignation inculcated in 
the GospeK 

Turning from their impiety, we ii)ay 
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expect to find the practice of social virtue 
strongly recommended by the disciples 
of Zeoo. Many of the stricter virtues-, 
whie^ are of sterlit>g value in the regula- 
tion of society,, were practised by the 
disciples of Zeno with careful scrupulosity ; 
though too frequently degenerating to an 
excess which deprived them of their real 
value. . An ambition to elevate the soul 
above the perception of moral distresses 
and inconyeniencesj and to render it su- 
perior to the casualties of life, .steeled the 
.mind against every^ impression of sympa- 
thy, rooted from their seats all the ten- 
derest affeqiions of our naturfl^planting 
in their stead an unnatural apatAy, whicb^ 
was intended to dignify, and ennoble the 
soijl,. bydepriving.it crf'its most valuable 
faculties. On this principle, alt general, 
relative, and personal .afflictions of life 
were to be maliters of .perfect indifference 
to the wise man, whose mind; .raised^ te 
a competition for equality with the Deity, 
enveloped in the contemplation of abstruse 
theories, wastnpt at all interested, either 
in the felicities or the distisesses of the 
passing, scene. Seneca frequently boasts 
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wns; " A Uriie ihaw," he says, '♦ is ftot 
" aAi«t6i with tb6 li6s» of kis «hH^etoV 
^* the dwtruttli^ of his cduWry, oi* the 
^* ilatery of b«i iteUrtioiis." 

* ' ■ ■ ■ • , ' 

Ctc^fOy Ift bis ti^eiatise dtt fhe fiiittli^M^ 
df gi^ and «vit, refifeseMs^ Z^na a^ dd- 
«lMtr>g tliat tl>e tti^ M«n #h6fn aflkiled 
^ith efet'y matody, ah ftjtile ftoM Mis 
^^miMryy tte tfciM 6f tM iiids« ab^ 
^vewy, te yet vtfy Mppy, sJice W mj- 
gai^dSf thes6 d^f€^4^d^a^6f do iffifporti^^isd. 
They ev^ti vr)^d t<> tef>re^s the iiti^iibefe^ 
Dff feeling, o^d^ioto^ by ike loss of the* 
^o^tfeoted wifib tiii by tbe^ Ae^e^ nitkd tbe 
tenderest ttes of natiA'ai cortimoniob » ttiey 
desired t6 sitenoe the voi^ of IdftnehtatiOii^ 
to d^sh the tear of affectibnaiti regret^ and 
to estabt^h the absurd canon^ ytbat It 
*^ wise man never lamedts^ Mr sighs^ nor 
^< groafis." 

Aetcoi^bg to the^ tenets of the Poi'cb^ 
^]\ efrot w« involuntift-yj^ and tliei^efore itf« 
dUcipIel^ advised that we ougbt Hot to 
t^^ev^ftbo ftialts of others; bm, pityittg 
their weakness^ should give them credit 
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Ibt ptop« irimW^k They ertimarted the 
V^Iae of d; €Hm«^ mt by ifis ititrinsiG enM- 
AHity, IWf by fhie maAni^f b wtli^h^ it 
i^etVs4 tb6 G6ttiiniiDily ; tf4iei^y Chey 
overturned^ no< only et^ty pnfitipl^ itf 
politte^l ju^tee, bdt iriso every n^ile of 
^ntitte V)rtfie< Th^ fel^i^i Vetiess of wroing, 
Wheii r^estr^idefd vHffeiH the bounds of md- 
det^li^oy»i id ^ tifKue df the first t^ke aiid 
iiivpdrtci«M%; but wben e:^tended ixi tht 
<nrio(ies of men, it degener^rtes^ tidt merely 
into a weakn^9, bi^t becomes aA ^bsokrte 
tiolAtion of m^al principle, wbtcb teilc^cfe 
tr^ to reprobate the ciimii^l aetJbnf^ 6f *)1. 
Desirous to conciliate the Uktoiit of their 
disciples, and to elevate the standard of 
human vh-tb^ and inherent e&celleMe^ by 
lessetfiifg th^ odiufm^ M^tifich ought ever to 
be Itftached to^ crlmi&ality of coilduct^ the 
Stofes ^Bcribe# aft fadlta t6 i]^no(bn<^; emA 
ivished io establish the M^, that 4 #e 
<' sbotild ^Hy d;^lkic|ueftfs^ f6f their fau^sf^ 
« shotJ*ik>iBt Out t& them their errors^> in 
*' co*fidence th* they would irtttetld.^ 

They sdko ini^sfed^ thAt My fevtfMris 
-whhh ute r6ceive or toy i^riies whic^ ^t 
suffer, do not a^»de irom the Mfturd 6f the 
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acts as the acts of human agents, but 
merely from the principles or motives 
which lead to their performance, M. 
Antoninus argijes^that crimes shoqld be 
punished in proportion to the influence 
which they have on> the whole mass of 
mankind, since nothing that is not inju- 
rious to the whole, can be hurtful to any 
individual. It cannot be concealed, that 
many modern philosophers, with every 
art which sophistry couid devise^, have 
endeavoured to establish a similar doc- 
trine, by asserting that all criminal actions 
happen *^ from the universal concatena*- 
" tion of things^** 

From the exalted notions which the 
Stoics entertained of virtue, we should 
naturally expect that their lives would 
exhibit a consistent ex;emplification of 
their own principles; but we find, even in 
their own writings arguments- to defend 
practices in direct contradiction to their 
own favourite principles. Incontinence 
and debauchery were sanctioned by Chry- 
sippus, and/nebriety publicly defended 
by Seneca ^ and we learn from the testi- 
mony of their cooteipporaries, that mauy 
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of them lived openly in habits of intein* 
perance and sensuality. 

The whole of their ethical doctrines were 
not reducible to practice, being abstract 
notions and speculative suppositions, in- 
vented by theorists, and maintained with 
all the verbose acerbity of sectarian vio* 
lence. It cannot therefore be expected 
that precepts not even practised by their 
own votaries, should exercise any salutary 
influence upon the mass of society • We 
consequently find, that a few solitary 
instances of apathetic severity are all the 
testimonies given of the practicability of 
tenets so repugnant. Epictetus, aware 
of this defect, laments, in his writings, 
the inefficacy of principles so entirely 
speculative. ** Point out to me, *' be 
says, " a true Stoic, if there exist one. 
'^ You may indeed name a thousand, who 
*' can repeat the maxims of the Stoical 
^' school ; but^ desire to heboid a person 
^' whose life is formed according to the 
** |)rinciples which he professes. Shew 
*' me one, who when sick is happy, in 
^< danger is happy, dying is happy, exiled 
" and happy, disgraced and happy: I long 
^ to see a ^oic." Let us recollect, that 
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tfaift i$ the kivgtfage of one #lro had speM 
a long life, and had. viifoidsd tii€ storet ti 
a richly cultivated mind, in elucidating 
tke tetiett of a 8Wt> the tl^oitctic Mture 
of wlrfcb bo M Irititf rtjr laitieatek 

Ko» doctrine of tWs smi bon exdtedi $& 
mach sitmiie «b tboit opiniow ocmcemmg 
iQioM^. They cettaitily ftUowed tlnct m 
imny e^aremo oasf^ H was not merefif 
porittiMMe^ but o^eti wise, td retire from 
ft i^cene in which wo were iacopafble of 
mMfttaintng^ our part with distinction. 
Zcino expressly ass€^t», ^ that tf a n^aii 
^ b& afllf<^;cd with pain or toment, or 
^ sorifie fftcorable diseasi^ he is jii6tfjG»Uo 
^ in putting an ^mI to bis oxasteii^e.^' 
Seneca speaka in the same strain iirhen bc^ 
decferes^ ^' l^at if a wis^ man be Ttsited 
f^ with gfievofki distresses, caAcoIated to 
'^ ^sturb bis repose^ he makes an end of 
^^biimeif^ and iiot whea oilder the pres- 
ff scrro of some necessity, but at. any 
'^ time wben the dealings of the Gods 
** appear suspicions^ to him/' Ep* 70. 
It mriKt be adoiittedy that some of tbeir 
most ecninettt writers exprossed doubfil 
coiHi^erning the rectitude of such conduct. 
If bilst others restricted the permission to 
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letQs At 9W .tii^ Wf 9> /W^t M God 
*f flhull to i^ewei t^ g^vis you th^ mgmil 

aootb^r pkoe ibe attofiipts M^ i^end Kko 
crimi?,?iwd giy«p*bi(B#cUJce « if ^iotipfia 
^Vhfing no ^octompeiwi^ tkfi^ri(.9fm,y 
liko j^rwoij^ ^f GhiutiAo norfidkkjF smi 
€{i<er J[>e tndhneecLiio ira^rd m\tk iDdiffGdPenoo 
tenets whicbfoonld, ob abj^ oecitsioa* ^Umt 
the crime of rushing, uncalled, into the 

. Ttee^maiatQnMoet)Of: tjkia ^doptriae ft^-r 

: peam. p0Oib«riy mocuns^ibant i« tb^.^fcoic* 

siiiire bift pvetMdfld Ito imise ihf^ ivite ^mm% 

vbjr jthi9 ei^tii virion t)f t^rdi^ 4o^ staie »f 

iQtai indifference wMi r^gfird i#^pnescMt 

-$«ffmiig. If. the diisflsipil^s ^ E^curw, 

wb0 r^ganded pr^iittat rexil ^ Uie foe ©f 

human bappifneas, bad /adoj^d fiuoh a 

sentiAant, it would iuot have appeaned 

kucoaqpatible wit^ the otber pacis of tbetr 

It may be temadced,. tbat ti>ere iia^i^e 
^not {bran wantmg modeitn - tbeotists .€» 
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noralitj who have countenanced, both 
in principle and in practice, the crime of 
suicide: but as the pure morality of the 
Scriptures becomes more diflFusively rer- 
ceived, we should hope that there will be 
found very few in a society, nominally 
Christian, to advocate a practice so libel- 
lous on the divine attributes, on the equi^ 
of providential dispensations, and so detri-> 
mental 'to 4be peace of man; 

As the world advf^nced in' t*efinement; 
the corruption of every moral principle 
became general, and every ^ct exerted 
its single effort to undermive 4he feebie 
fabric of philosophicid theology and mo* 
rality. Popular remains of antient tra- 
dition were eradicated by the tenets of 
universal scepticism ; and the lingering, 
imnt rays of truth, reflected thro* many 
centuries, were wdl nigh extinguished in 
the general gloom of prevailing ignorance. 
At tiie Christian s&ra, tlte civilized nations 
of antiquity exhibite d scenes of unparal- 
leled depravity, necessarily attendant on 
•the abrogation' of every honourable pnn- 
ciple, leading to an usurped anarchy •^ 
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Tice and misery. All was darkness ; even 
the faint glimfnerings of reason scarcely 
quivered on their seat ; when tlie Star of 
Bethlehem, rising in the horizon of Judea, 
diffused its gentle splendour, and its salu- 
tary influence, -over -a benighted world. 
The heavenly Messenger, the Prince of 
Peace, unfolded the volume of the divine 
will; taught mankind the knowledge of 
the Triie God; restored to the soul its 
promise and pledge of immortal felicity ; 
and established canons of moral duty, 
framed by unerring Wisdom, sanctioned 
by Almighty Truth, and hallowed by va 
Saviour's Love. Well' may we exclaim, 
with the astonished Nicodemus, ^* Rabbi, 
** we know thou art a Teacher, sent from 
«God/' 

How ought we to rejoice that we have 
"been favoured with the Christian Revela- 
tion: that we are not directed to the 
fictions of mythology, the jargon of phile- 
sopby, or the speculations of moralists, 
for the articles of " our most holy faith/' 

We may very properly conclude with 
i^ the sentence of the celebrated Locke ; 
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StJI^PLEMENTARY SECTION TO 
CHAPTER I. 

On the Derwation qf the Hiathm MjfiMogyfrem 
the Scriptur^s^ 

Many learned moderns, in imitation of 
the Fathers of the Christian Church, have 
JaadaWy exerted themselves to prove that 
all human learnmg has been derived from 
4he Sacred Records, and that the theories 
of the philosophers, the fictions of the 
mythological poets, and the theogonies 
«^f the pagan divinities, hav^ their origin 
either from some historical relation taken 
from the Scriptures, or from some manners 
prevalent amongst the Jews. Though 
the motives which induced them to insti- 
tute enquiries upon these subjects were 
highly commendable, yet the impartiality 
of unprejudiced candour requires us to 
maintain^ that their teal has in many 
instances carried them beyond the limit$ 
-of probable evidence j rendering them 
scrupulously minute upon points of com- 
i)arati?ely small importance, leading them 
V 
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274 DERIVATION OF THE C, 1. 

to form conclusions upon doubtful and 
far-fetched analogies, and to attach too 
much value to philological niceties. 

We feel no hesitation in admitting that 
the events attending the Creation, the 
prominent occurrences of the antediluvian 
world, and especially the facts of the de- 
luge, c^nd subsequent dispersion pf man- 
kind, would be handed down by tradition, 
and, becoming distorted by the gradual 
lapse of ages, would form the ground of 
many contradictory narrations. It seems 
to be now generally admitted amongst 
the learned, that Hebrew is the only 
primitive tongiie,4pind that all languages 
have sprung fronr tliat, as rays from a 
common centre^ The Greeks, not know- 
ing to whom to attribute this discovery or 
invention, and finding all their resefirches 
into its antiquity ineffectual, declared that 
the Gods were the authors of letters, and 
that they derived them " from barbarians 
" more antient than themselves ;" (Iwi h 
i/Awy «(X«i«1f^ fict^Pa^t. PI. Cratylus^) It 
appears, therefore, highly probable that, 
toge.ther with their language, the Jews 
would transfer much of the ktiowledge 
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divinely imparted to them, to their less 
civilized and more ignorant neighbours. 

To follow any of the voluminous 
commentators alluded to, through their 
.lengthened discussions upon the deriva- 
tion of the Sectarian Philosophy and poe« 
tical fictions, from the Scriptures, would 
far exceed our prescribed limits: let it 
.suffice to shew the identity of the princrpal 
•mythological deities, and the more illos- 
trious scripture characters. 

Saturn, the father of tlje pagan divi- 

4iities, has been considered the same as 

Adam. Plato, in his Politicus, informs 

us that the earliest inhabitants of the 

earth in the time of tire Golden Age, wheu^ 

SaturJi reigned,Jived without any covering 

for their bodies, and without any shelter 

irom the inclemencies of the seasons; 

.which closely agrees with the condition 

of our first parents in paradii^e. At the 

-Saturnalia, feasts in honour of this deity^ 

the slaves at Rome were at perfect liberty, 

iind the masters, occupying the stations 

jof their servants, performed all the menial 

x>fiices of their own families 3 which might 

U j2 
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376 DEMVATION OP THE C. U 

have an afhision to the contrasted condr* 
tion of oar first p^rentd in their stftte df 
innocency, when they feasted upon the 
spontaneous production of an unpoHuted 
'earth, and in their subsequent condition 
of sorrow, wfcen they were condemned to 
provide their food ^* by the sweat of the 
*«brow.'' - 

The name t>f Saturn, derived from the 
Hebrew Satar^ he lay concealed, may 
refer to the condition of Adam, when, 
under the convictions of a condemning 
conscience^ he hid himself from the pre- 
puce atid the scrutiny of a justly irritated 
<?od. Stephamis informs us that Cbronos 
(Saturn) was frequently styled Adanus, 
and that he was the son of heaven and 
earth, (irt S tuttuM y^ %m u^atn^f •nMtf')^ which 
perfectly agrees with the expression that 
•* God formed man from the dust of the 
eartb.'^ Rhea, the wife of Saturn, was 
sometimes called Beruth (b«j«»^), probably 
derived from the Hebrew Berith, Co- 
venant: since tiie Canaanites, hearing 
the Hebrews frequently mentioning their 
Berith, might naturally suppose that it 
was the name t)f the i^ouse of their deity. 
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Some critics, not sati^M with these 
eiEplanations of the trnmes, attributes, atsdi 
retigioBS rite^ of Satorn^ as appHoadbie to^ 
Adam, have referred f heoi aU to Abraham. 
SancboniathoQ, according to the ver^iofi^ 
ofPhiloBiblius^aayf, thatSalom ofibi^ 
his on]j son, (W t^Au fm^^^ii ^>Mm^H)^ and 
that he circumcised himself, and caused 
his oompaoions to fdlow his example.. 
Porphyry^ as quoted by Etisebms, informs 
ifSr tfawt Saturn bad an only son by a 
nymph^ named Anobret, attd ihal this son 
was called Jeood {fm^iy Anobrat has been^ 
exf^ined as signifying, in the Pbesniciaii 
iaDgMge> oonceived by grace; which ^n* 
actly aimrers^ to the condition of Sarab, , 
who in her old age, contrary to the com- \ /^\ 
mon course of nature, but by the express \ ^^z? 
uillnence of God, hmfe a son : the term ' 
ieoud^ given to the son of this nympti^ 
signifying onfy begot^n^ tallies with the 
epiihel Yechid, gifen to Isaac. (See G>eti« 
xxii. a.) 

The learned Bocliart, from some pro* 

iainent circumstances in the life an4 

character of Saturn, supposes that he is 

tbe same as Noah. Saturn is stylt^ the 

U3 
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parent of all (•••yyinV)* an epithet peculi* 
arly suitable to the restorer of our race. 
The naaie of Saturn's wife, Rhea, the 
earth, expresses both the character and < 
occupation of the patriarch, who was a ' 
man of the earth (iJrte V y^^). Saturn is re- 
ported to have promulgated a law, that 
no God should venture to behold any 
noan naked 5 alluding, probably, to the 
curse pronounced on Cham for his shame- 
ful conduct towards his father. The God' 
is also said to have risen from the sea, as 
Noah bad done from the ark, tmd to hare 
devoured all his children except three; 
which diegorically represents thetotai de-> 
stniction of naankind with the e3K:eption 
of Noah and his family. 

JuPiTfeR, the son of Saturn, is fre- 
quently styled Zeus Belus^ l^e former 
term, the Greeks tliemselves derived from: 
a word, zesis, signifying Heat^ either be- 
cause Jupiter was identified with the solar 
Deity, so generally worshipped in the East, 
or from the mythological notion that the 
chief divinity resided in the sun. Bocharfc 
conjectures that Jupiter, corrupted from 
Zeu or Jeu-Pater, signifying father Jeu, 
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may be derived from the Hebrew Jah, or 
Jao, a contraction of Jehovah, the conse- 
crated name of the Most High. Dtodorus 
Siculus (lib. I.) expressly declares^ that' 
Moses inscribed his laws to the God cal-< 
led Jao; and the epithet Sabasms^ -not * 
unfrequently given to the pagan deity, 
seems closely imitated frobi Sabaotb, a 
terra expressive of the infinite Power of 
the true God. The surname Hammon, 
which the Egyptians bestowed on Jupiter, 
and under which he was always recognised, 
both in Greece and Italy, seems evidently 
derived from Cham, the son of Noah ; the 
evidence of which is strengthened by the 
circumstance that Cham or Chem, has the 
very same signification as Zeus, by which 
name the God was generally known in ^ 
Greece. Upon this supposition, Jupiter*s ' 
rebellion against his fathfer rtiay allude ta 
the rebellion and dispersion of the Ham- 
monites. 

Ovid inform^ us, that in L^^bia Jupiter 
was represented as a man with horns 
(Lybiis est cum cornubus Hammon.-^ . 
Mef« Ub« 6.) ; which may have arisen 
from the relation given by the divine 
U4 
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hj^ori^D, that whe» be de9ceodecl ibm 

l)i« ;:Qaferepce with God on Mount Sinaj, 

h^ countenaoce beamed with the reflect*- 

ed lustre of the divine glory; since the 

Hebrew kpxen signifies either a beam or a 

h^rq-. This is confirmed by the opinioa 

of leveral erudite critic^, that Osiris, by 

wlii^b :P«me the Egyptians understood 

b0h Jupiter and Bacchus^ was the same 

a^ Mose¥.. This ide^itity arises from the 

epithet Piopu^us bestowed ou Osiris, cor« 

rjipted from Dios^Nysa, which latter was 

the mn^ oC the mounlafn to which Moses 

rtiired when ej^iled from the court oC 

Phtraoh i (r^m th« tr^ditiiHA that Osiris 

yjm \mt\f4i ie ti^ bed of the Nile, as- 

Moses had been secreted on its banks f 

from the nitme of Aoubis» one of the prin^ 

cipal i^tend^nts. of Osiris in his warlike 

ei^peditions^ whor was generally cloth^ 

with theskin^ of dpgs,^ and has bera hiero^ 

glypbically depicted with a dog^s head jr 

thus Caleb, the name of the faithful com- 

panion of Moses, sigoifies^a (kg. Du Boic 

has fancifulty supposed thiit the ftiUe r«s 

specting the productioa of Minerva frcnn 

the bead of Ju{kiter, may allude to .the^' 

generatioa of Christ. 
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As Jupiter may be regarded as the 
Solar Deity, Juno, his ipythological con^ 
sort, may be the Moon. She was named 
Urania^ from the Hebrew Ur or Or light j. 
and by the Phoenicians 6elisama> from 
the Hebrew Baala*samen» the queen of 
beaven. Vossius derives her name J una 
from Jaiv the contraction of Jehovah; as if 
it had been written Jahna, Jana, or Juno* 
Tbe Phoenicians styled Jun6» or the wife 
of the chief God» Astarte ; who, according 
to Sanchoniathon, was figured with tlie 
bead of a bull ; being therefore the san^ 
as tlie Egyptian Isis, who was always re* 
cognised under the symbolical figure of a 
bull, since the borns of that animd justly 
represent the phases of the wandering 
planet This would lead us to suppose^ 
that tbe Grecian lo, who is fabulously 
represented as wandering under the form 
of a cow, is the same goddess as Juno« 
Vossius, wishing to avoid the apparent in- 
consistency that Astarte is considered tbe 
same as the Grecian Venus, proves that 
Juno and Venus are merely difierent ap- 
pellations for the same deity, quoting 
Plutarch (iu M« Crassus} as bis authority ; 
- -" The first omen was given him by this 
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ssar d:erivation of the c. l. 
** goddess, whom some call Venus, soiiie 

^* Juno, ^if ot fiiif Af^cMwy 01 & H^«f M^i^ev^-i^) ; 

** Others, that goddess which affords the 
** constituent parts ^W»fx»^), and seeds 
** for all things out of moisture." This 
confirms the identity of Juno, Venus, and 
the moon, since the goddess of which 
Plutarch speaks, as worshipped at Hiero- 
polis (probably the same as Isis), was 
the passive principle in all productions, 
as Osiris, the sun, was esteemed the active 
cause of all fertility. The term Here (S^), 
by which the Grecians generally <lesig- 
nated Juno, Vossius has derived from *'ie» 
air, by a common metathesis or transpo- 
sition of letters ; alluding to the influence 
which the moon might be supposed to 
exercise over the atmosphere ; but others 
han^e chosen rather to derive it from the 
Hebrew word Hore, or the Chaldee Here, 
a freed woman, or princess; an epithet 
bestowed on Diana, who was probably 
the same as Juno. 

Bacchus, the fabulous son of Jupiter 
and Semele, has by Vossius been consi- 
dered the same as Moses, but has, by 
Bochart, been identified with Nimrod; 
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We may admit both of these' suppositions, 
since from the contradictory narrations of 
the mythological writers, there appear to 
have been several Gods of this name# 

Orpheus, in one of his songs, gives 
Bacchus the name of Mises {M»<n}<r). whicU 
closely resembles that of Moses.y^Pausa- 
nias informs us, that when Cadmus disco-^ 
vered the amours of his daughter Semfele, 
he shut her up with her infant, in a close 
box, which he committed to the sea. The 
coffer arrived safe at Brasiae, on the Pelo-* 
ponnesian coast, but when opened, the 
mother was a corpse, though her infant 
was alive* This relation coincides with 
the Scripture account that the mother of 
Moses committed her favourite child in a 
cradle of rushes to the river Nile, and that\ 
this child was miraculously preserved from 
impending death. When Semele, at the 
malicious instigation of the jealous Juno, 
requested her paramour to assume in her 
presence his true form, as a divinity, we 
are informed that the mortal frame of Se-- 
mele, not being able to endure the majesty 
of his splendour, was reduced to ashes, ^ 
and that Bacchus, then an unborn in£ftnt. 
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was rescued from the destructioD which 
coasumed bki 0HHber> and w«a commkted 
to the thigh of J4ipitei^ from which be 
afterwards sprang v aod that from thia 
circumstance he received the epithet V*e» 
having two meifaers. This closely tallies 
with the conduct of the mother of Moses, 
whoj being terrified at the cruel measures 
of Pharaohs secreted her child, which being 
discovered by the daughter of the mo* 
narcb, was adopted by her,, and entrusted 
to bis own nK>tber to nurse : so that the 
epithet bimater might be with equat pro-^ 
priety applied to Moses.-*— After the in« 
fant Bacchus had been some time under 
the care of Ino^ bis aunt^ Ovid relates that 
he was taken to the nymphs of Mount 
Nysa to be educated by them: front 
which he afterwards received tbe epHbet 
Dio-nusos.. May not this have some al« 
lusioQ to the inscription Jehavah<^^ir^t> 
which Moses placed on the altars which 
he erected on the hill from wbioh lie 
beheld Joshua at the bead of the Israel- 
ites vanquish the host of Amalek?y^Tba 
poets rdate that in the mysteries of this 
deity serpents were frequent^ introduced 
a3 emhlems> alludin^^ in allprobabillty, to 
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the brazen serpent which Moses erected 
as a miraculous remedy against the bites 
of the animals which afflicted his rebel- 
lious countrymen. Bacchus is represented 
as having crossed the Red Sea, with a 
numerous army, containing the wives and 
families of his followers; a description 
which applies in full force, to the wander- 
ings pf tlie Israelites after their deliverance 
from their Egyptian bondage. /Euripides 
relates that the Bacchde, or priestesses of 
Bacchus, caused a copious stream of water 
to issue from a rock by striking it in one of 
their enthusiastic fren2ies : which seems 
nothing less than a corrupted relation of 
the miracle performed by Moses in the 
desert, to relieve the Israelitish host from 
their intolerable thirst. Orpheus, in one 
of his songs, styles Bacchus a legislator 
(Acr/Ao f«go»), adding, that he carried with 
him a double tablet or v6lume (Jivxiie«}k(r/AM), 
both of which can only refer, the one to 
the peculiar character of Moses, and the 
other to the two tables of the law which 
the patriarch brought from Mount Sinai 
•after his interview with the Most High. 

Ovid, ispeaking of the character and 
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benefits conferred by Bacchus on men, 
says, that he instructed tbem in the rites 
and ceremonials of religion (Ante tuos 
onus, arse sine honore fuere) ; which may 
be, without inconsistency* referred to the 
institutiou of the various religious ordi- 
nances framed by Moses, by the direction 
of God, for the use of his peculiar people. 

Bocljart identifies Bacchus with Nim- 
rod. He supposes, that his most common 
appellation is a corruption from Bar-Chus, 
the son of .Chus, supposing that^Jupiter 
was Cham. The ivy was consecrated to 
this deity, on which account he received 
Ithe epithetical name of Cissius, fvom Kkr<ro<r, 
jyy, which JSochart supposes to be cor- 
rupted from the Hebrew, signifying a 
Cushean. In his expedition to the East he 
was conveyed, in a low chariot drawn by 
tigers, the name of which animal ip the 
phaldee is jiimra, which manifests his 
identity with Nimrod. He was fabulously 
regarded as the Qod of wine, since nectar 
)vas produced in abundance in Assyria, 
where Nimrod fixed the seat of his govern- 
ment. In the fables relating to Bacchus 
ivine is frequently described as the blood of 
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grapes, which is a pure Hebraism ; ** be 
washed his garment in wine, and his clothes 
in the blood of grapes.'*^^Gen. xlix. IK 
Pausanias (in Achaicis), relates that the 
. Greeks found at Troy an ark {xm^mtfm) con« 
secrated to Bacchus, which, when opened, 
. was found to contain a statue of the deity, 
and that Eurypilus was depri<ved of his 
senses for presumptuously ventuxing to 
look into dts This description agrees in 
all points with the account of the punish^ 
ment inflicted on the Bethshemites for 
profaning the ark of God : " be smote the 
•^ men of Beth-shemesh because they had 
" looked into the ark of the Lord ; evm 
** he smote of the people fifty thousand 
^^threcrscore and ten men. ''-1 Sam..yi. 19* 

. A Grecian mythological account informs 
us, that Bacchus, being enraged at llie 
Athenians for dishonouring bis sacred 
, rites, and for refusing to receivetbem when 
brought from Boeotia by Pegasus, inflicted 
a violent disease upon them (the piles); 
and that when they consulted the oracle 
with regard to a remedy, they were di^ 
jected to pay greater reverence to the 
^deity and to erj^ct imsages of the parte 
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particolariy afl^ted by the cliseasc. Thk» 
in erery piftrttcttlar, appears to have been 
'derived from the account of the haemor- 
rhoids inflicted (m t*ie PbaigtHfies for thetr 
having conveyed the cttpttre ark to the 
tasiple of Dagon) and the trespass^ffering 
whid) they $vere directed to make. See 
1 Sam. V. % and vi^ 4, 6. Strabo {Lib. 1 7) 
dayss that the tomb of Osifis^ who was 
either the Egyptian Bacchus or Jopiter^ 
and who was buried in the bed of the 
Nile, could never be discovered ; alluding 
to the secresy with which the srepulcfane 
of Moses was kept from^he knowledge of 
his countrymen. 

The expedition of Bacchus into the 
East, appears to be an imitation of the 
wanderings of the Israelites In the journey 
from Egypt to Canaan. This appears 
from the names of his principal compa- 
nions, Silenus and Fan. Silenus may be 
derived from the Hebrew Silan, or Silo, the 
TVIessias, or Messenger, who instructed 
and directed Moses in his arduous uudep- 
taking j and hence Silenus is represented 
as the instructor (Afc««ii#^) of the God, 
"Silenus is said to have been ccmstantj^ 
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tH^tpxicated with wine, feeding generally 
pn milk, which agrees with the prophecy 
concerning the Messisbs : ^' his eyes shall 
f' be red with wine» and his teeth white 
V with milt." Gen. xlix. II. The namB 
pf Pan appears to have been derived from 
the Hebrew Pan, astonished, as the na-< 
tivesof the country thro' which Bacchus 
imssed, with his irregular multitude, would 
be astonished at their unaccountable con-» 
4uct ; which circumstance aptly describes 
the instantaneous effect produced by the 
;armies of Israel under the divine guidance, 
0X1 the defenceless inhabitants ef. Canton* 
Pan is also styled the God of Shepherds ; 
which may have a reference to the charac- 
ter of the Me^i^s as the ** Shepherd of 
Israel." The army of Bacchus waaaccom* 
panied with numbers of women, known by 
the names of Bacchae, Tbytfdes, and Mi- 
4nallonides. Bacchoe, Heinsius derives 
4rom the Hebrew bacha, to weep, since 
these priestesses uttered motirnful howl*- 
ings at the celebration of the Orgic mys** 
Series ; so Virgil, iEn. 7 : 

, Eet alia tremuli» ululattbus »thera complent, 
PaoipiDeiiquegeniiitiQcin^taepelUbua hastes.. : 

HejAktws tM the tM^h or common exda^- 

W ....... :.; 
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iDation used by these female vetapies, H 
faken from the Hebrew Evbe, which, 
Prov. xxiii. 30. is used as signifving im- 
moderate drinking of wine. Thyades, 
Bochart klerives from the Hebrew verb 
Thaah, to wander, because these females,' 
being overeome with' wine, wandered in 
a disorderly manner: upon the same 
principles he supposes that M^imaUonidef^ 
niay be taken from the Chaldee Memal^ 
ielan, prattlers, alluding to the boisterous 
'Cries of these enfuriate priestesses; 

Afollo, the son of Jupiter, was so 
called O-ora the Greek verb •rtxxiw, to de- 
stroy ; a derivation similar to that of th^ 
Hebrew Shad, the devil, 4Vom shadad, to 
destroy. Immediate^ after his birth be 
is reported to have killed the serpent 
Pytho, which Juno from tbel impulse of 
jealousy had sent t^ destroy his mother 
Latonaj whence he was afterwards called 
Pytbius. Some have derived this from 
ihe Hebrew Pethen, a serpent, whilst 
others have explained it by identifying 
him. with Phut, the son of Cham. When 
the unfortunate Latona was refused any 
place to givfe birth to 'her oflipring, NefJ- 
tune^ compassionating her situation, raised 
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the island Delos from the bottom of the 
^ea, on which Apollo with his twin-sister 
Diana was born 5 from which he received 
the epitbel of Delias^ from the Greek 
verb h^i¥^ tp hide, because at the time of 
hi^ birth bis motlier was concealed from 
the persecQtiog anger of Juno. This 
term has been derived from the Hebrew 
deeU fear:i since fear would be one of tb^ 
most powerful motives to induce the pa* 
ga«is to foro^ fictitious divinities, 

Somo have iaytgined^ that ApoUo and 
Jo^n were the same person. Apollo 
\Yas slyl^d Jeiqs {jii^^]% either from the 
verb MH&«»9 to be^U or from Uku^ to cast 
darts; if from the former, it will sigfpify 
the same as the Hebrew Yehoshua, a 
bealer, from which come Joshua and Jesus j 
if from the latter, the term will be equally 
-sigmficant of tlw valour of Joshua dis-^ 
played against the Cai>aapites, as of the 
courage of ApoUo agair^t fictitious mow-. 
iMaers.; His name Pa^n he probably re- 
<;eived fixnm the verb vxtw, to beal^ the 
root of the more common ^t^etwivitt, a$ 
-AfiollQ was the patron of all physicians. 
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Yiaving a son named Escnlapius^ the fie*' 
titious gbd of medicine* ^ 

; To calrry on the analogy, Josbna may 
be regarded as the preserver of his 6oun- 
trynaen from the dangers with which they 
Hvere threatened by their Canaai^itisli 
;heighbours. After his victory over Pytho 
the serpent, ApoHo instituted the Pythic 
feast, which was celebrated on the seventh 
day, according to the testimxmy of the 
Scholiast ir> Pindar. Prolegom. ad Pythia; 
^ Apollo instituted the Pythic feast on the 
** seventh day after he had killed the i^tbi-^ 

^*an Serfient:" {Ariitiinmffr^tiifip'tmtliAava^y^^ 
ind^k tvhwP dyii9U xeA* iffi^iv nftt^tfv) j 'the wbole 

of which may refer to the victory whidi 
joi^hua gained over Og, king of Basban: 
Some critics have conjectured, that Pytho 
andjyphon are the same, since the' initial 
letters of both are easily convertibtev This 
Typhon wais the Egyptian Pinto, derivingf^ 
Ills name from the Hebrew Topbet, the 
name 6f the place through which chilrfrelfi 
wferd passed ih honour of Moloch, as 0g 
Isigtt'rfies to burn; and if we admit the 
identity* o!^ Pytho and Typhon, we may 
.conclude that Pytho'and Og were the 
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same person ; and that the fictitious 
history of Apolto'is conquest of Pytho is 
nothing mote than a corruption of the 
true account of the overthrow of the 
Canaanitish monarch by the Israeiitish 
chief. 

Apolb'S noted temple at^ I>elpl>i, 
whose oracular deelaratians were Bcrupti- 
lottsly regarded throughout the whole of 
Greece, has been supposed to hear some 
r^emblance to tliat of Solomon, in its 
jservicc^lmd interior decorations. Eusta- 
thills, ip his ohservatbns on the CWysaey, 
informs us, that when tl^ Grecian vota*- 
ries €Dtreate4 their God to he propitipus, 
they exetaimed Je. Je (^ icuf^o^w »Aioy i^mt 
tifmt twifwnm^a- u H) ; which may be suppos- 
ed to correspond with the ^Hallekjah 
which the Jews raised to the Most High. 
The Tripos, from which the deci^ons of 
the (Jod were given, may answer to tte 
ark in the- Jewish tabernacle; agreeing 
especially in this particubr,. tJiat both 
Wjere covered with gold ; henc9 Apollo is 
^id " to give doubtful auswers from his 
^Iden tripos;'' (Wv-Aji r^tmhi\iK pc^i^6u)i 
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afM] as the trk was bound rouad with a 
crown, so tlie tripos. was sarrouMJed with 
a similar ornament, {rtfat^ $fnr% i t^itw. 
Scholiast, in Plutonem Arbtopb). Oa 
the ark was placed the propitiatory seat, 
in imitation of which a seat of a peculiar 
form, t«tned ov«<^> was placed on the tri- 
pos^ on which the priestess sat when under 
the convulsive influence of the snppo^ 
deity, 

Meecuey, the fictitious son of Jupiter 
4md Maia, has been supposed to be tba 
jiame as Canaan, the son of Ctiam. < The 
4erm Mercury tats been derived from 4be 
Hebrew Macmr, lo s^ 4)r traffic^ which 
^xacUjr aasw^rs to. the significatiod of 
Canaaa, a^merchant, or a purchase* The 
winged cap (petausus), given to him by 
Jupiter^ and the wings attach^ to his&et 
(talaria), naay allude to the m^ of the 
PhceniGian s^ps, which first traversed the 
Medkerranesin. Mercury was generally 
employed in a servile condition, as the 
common messenger of the gods, wtlidi 
may liave been derived from the curse 
pronounced i^inst Cai>aan ; << Curaed b« 
** Canaan, a servaat of servants."- Gen. 
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ixd 25. Among the GreemAs this divinity 
<#a^ regarded as the patroD of eloquence, 
bteaas^ the Phoenicians imparted ndt 
merely their Icftters but also their arts of 
^eiKilbciiioii M the Gi-eeks^ Bdchart thn& 
«:^preitee8 the sinal<]f^r '^the naate of 
** Canaati is presanred in Mereury y for 
f^ both are so styled from rberchctodise i 
*^ Mdrtury was a servanti as Canaan ; and 
f'Ihe father of eloquence, because letters 
*^ dame from the P&oeoicians/' Phaleg.. 
lib. h cap. %4 

The Egyptians named their Mercury 
Xitotusi ^r T6(llh» whdm Plalo iu his 
Phild)tts styles- a divine i6an {^o<r Mtigvpta}^ 
and the father of letlefs (nvAre r^uftf^aJj. 
Boehart eonjeeturds that Teftith may be 
Josfeph, whom tfecJ Egyptians hoaoured* 
«dt ©Biy in lii» life-time^ but respected 
J<^ng after his deaths Tliis supposition is 
considerabiy coofirnled by the facl^ tliat 
tphe ti^ofldgieal notions and religiolis ee* 
reaiomes 4yi the. Egyptians are closely 
-copied froth those of (he Jews^ 

PlUTO, the son of Saturn, has been 
W4 
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regarded as the same as Shenu Saacham* 
•athoiV) according to the version of Phik> 
BibliuSs mentions this deity under the 
name of Muth, adding, that the Pbeeni^ 
cians call him Death and Pluto (d«i»?o» %€u 
mot/low f«mM0- •»ofAii{»v0-t). Diodorus Siculos 
informs us, that be first instituted the rites 
of buri^ and decreed honour to the dead; 
on which account he was supposed to ex- 
ercise some influence over the departed: 
•Plato «ays '^ that Pluto was so called; 
because riches were dug out of tl^ earthy? 

^ H ERCULES, the sou of Jupiter and Ale- 
mtnsL, is one of the most remari^le of 
the mythological deities; When he re- 
fused to perform the labours imposed on 
him by Eurystbeus, Juno punifilied htm 
by a £Eital delirium, in Which he^kiHed his 
own children ; in consequence of wbicb, 
eonsulting the oracle, he was informed 
that he ought to comply, and instantly 
commenced those exploits which immor- 
talised his name. From this circumstance 
be is supposed to have derived his name, 
^s if rt were i%»<r jtXftw, the glory of Juno, 
or the renown wbioh he acquired :by 
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yielding to ber commands. fSome hav^ 

supposed thiU: Hercules is the fictitioas 

representative of Joshua, and that the 

victories which the pagan hero atchieved 

in India are corrupted accounts of the 

victories of Joshua gained over the Ganar 

anites. Thus the giants conquered by 

Hercules may be the same as the Anakims 

c^ Canaan, and Typho, the leader of the 

fihonsfers^ the same as Og, the king of 

Bashan; and the account of the stones 

sent from Olympus by Jupiter to assist his 

warlike son, a corruption of the Scripture 

narration: (Joshua x. II.) "The Lord 

i* cast doMHi great stonte from Heaven 

*^ upoH them^ and they died»" The 

sacred historian (Deut. iii. 11.) relates 

•that the bedstead of Og was of iron, and 

remained in '< fiabbath of the children of 

>^Ammon," Thus Homer infiwrm* us, 

.{Iliad, fi.) <^ that amongst the Arimi they 

^^ say Typho's bed remains ;'' {m a^/wmit a* 

TvfmMrii/tfitmivwr) I aud Strabo (lib. 13.) 

declares that " by the Arimi they under** 

" stand the Syrians, who are now called 

,** Arami;'' {t»w Xv^wa^ A^t(A9W iipanrmt dff Jtr> 

A^f»ov<r,Xf7«v9T»)» Some critics, as Pool in 
bis observations on Judg* xvi. 30, from 
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BofifrerkMi andSertrttn;^ eapposd tfaat from 
4tie liaguhut agreeiiveirt iti tile ^plaits and 
hodWy fttnength of Hta*doles »tid Satmod, 
thty are ttie same petsM. Bolh ^oppfosi- 
iidn# ma^j ^Mily be admitled, sifitie there 
vtere seferal of ibis ftaioe, as the Pbd&nN 
ciniii and Theban Heroiiiesi^ who appew 
to b« dktifiiit persooag^s^ 

M Afis has beetf iuppo^ed t4 be the 
fabuloud repfeseirtative ather (9f Niii^rod, 
Oii accduiit df hk barmg b^eho^ the 6f^ 
iK^bo €iirrled oh war by ^ystemsttic sitain^* 
tdedts^^ or 6f Joshua, oti adcoarft of the 
i^emereus warlike exploits ctf this I^^I- 
i(i^ chief. 

NjtrriJi^e, the martee deity, \s M\d by 
Ba<;hart i6 be the siaiAe as Japfeet, whose 
desceiKlatits peopled the islkuds of the 
Medherranean and the coarttfies washed 
by its waves. * Plafo, in hi3( Cratytes; 
derives Po^idon, the Oreeiaii e^^itlitt^ 
this deity, from tfje Words U#o«^f^»wii, i© 
give water. Upon the same prineiple 
Janus may be tite same as Noab, iarid 
Vulcan may represewt/t'iibal Cai». 
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In ittany of tlye pagan feligioiis m^ 
totnd) tre are ftbb to trac6 ati evid6ttt 
imittttHift from the eeretnonles of thti Tsiih 
Mic itiMitution. Diogenes Laertlu^, ii^ 
hid life of £pimentdes> ififoms m th&t 
thfi^ man was a is^aloQ^ servant of the 
Godi^^ fttid that he stopped the ravages of 
a plague io Atheusj by selecting a black 
and a white ibeep, leading them to thfe 
Areopagus, from which place h6 soffared 
them to wander in any direction, ordering 
^veral men to follow them, and to sacri^ 
fice them at that place where they shouM 
rest, to a pectiliar God, (W ^f^&^om ia^. 
In conseqnence of this ringdlar expedi^ 
tion, altars were erected in several Attic 
villages to preserve the remembrance of 
so remarkable a deliveranrce. In reading 
this aceotmt, we feel strongly inclined td 
derive it from the Jewiih ceremony of the 
Scape Goat, to which, in all its? parfs^ it 
bears so striking a resemblance. /As the 
Jewish priests were ordered to preserve 
the fire on ttieir altar contmnally bnrning, 
so the Grecians made a law, that tn the 
tempfe erf* Delphi there shonid be kepi 
an nnextrngnishedfire, (ro^el<rPitcw). When 
the Jewish priests officiated at the altur. 
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.they wore a white ephod under their upper 
garment; so the Remaps^ fulfilling the 
injunction of Pythagoras, **that the Godfe 
,<< should be worshipped in white garments 
^« (xfi»x«/*«»«'»^«')>" required that their priests 
should use white habiliments. At Aaron's 
death, God ordered Moses to strip the 
dying priest of his sacerdotal garments, 
and to place them on his son Eleazar i in 
imitation of which the Romans and Gre- 
cians solemnly divested their dying priests 
of all the insignia of the priestly office, 
deeming it unbecoming to die in their 
official robes, as may be perceived in the 
case of Cassandra in iEschylus. 

According to the Mosaic institutions, 
the Levite killed the victiin, but the priest 
offered the blood. Thus amongst the 
Romans, a man (named Popa) was apr 
pointed to kill the animal, and the priest 
receiving the blood from him sprinkled it 
upon the altar, as Lucian, informs us in 
his treatise on Sacrifices; *^ the priest 
^* pouring the blood upon the altar (a ^ 
** ti^ivo' TO eufAa tu fimfiM iri^i%ift»»). The Levite 
''was then directed to skin the animal 
** and cut it into pieces, which the Gieciana 
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** imitated in their sacrifices, as we leani 
'* from Homer (Iliad ») in his description 
** of an offering : " they killed, excoriated, 
^ and cut it in pieces :'* (ftrf»|«F ««f tiu^af,* 

In perusing the physical writings of the 
philosopher, we are not unfrequehtly led 
fo observe the singular resemblance be-' 
tween' their declarations and the expres- 
sions and narratives of the inspired volume; 
Speaking of God as the Creator, Plato 
styles him the Supreme Cause, («itw 
itKfwTkrof); and ev^n ** the cause of causes'^ 
(mtltw mrntp). The original matter {ixn) fronr 
y^hich the universe was formed, he de*' 
scribes as a "confused mass,'* (»T«JtT«r«*»r)^ 
•^ without form," («fw$fo») ; " the mother 
^^ and nurse of the universe 5*' {fnHn^ w* r^nm 

Speaking of the instrumental means by 
which creation was effected frdm the inert' 
mass, Plato informs us, that it was done,' 
*• not by a passive principle, but by a 
** confused 6ver fluctuating motion;'* (W 

ithe same .which Sanchoniathon d^ofkii**' 
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*5 n^te^ " a spirit of dark air, ora l)U5ter-» 
^- i«^g wind/' {v^ iK» l^*****?") i fWld whicl^ 
tk«i StQica describe $u$ *' the qifeqtivQ word 
**ofthe wwldi" (^•yv «ri(f<»J» jw ««u %oapt/)« 

PIato» in bis Timeeus, discoursing oa 
tbo bteauty, order, and itabiHty of the 
i^niv^rs^e, dwJar^s, ^* that Qod adornodt 
" fjrr^aged, compospd, ^nd fashion^ 41 

'* things i*' (WKo<rM«rf jt l^itBif^ ^f^^cj^iAffwvf^ 

i^^wf ^kh)^ a^iog afterwards, " that 

/** franaed iw^lge of tfet imm^rt^ Qods* he 
^ rejoiced, aiwi w^f sati^fi^d }" i^i^ Sw 

€iid^ly dw^Yfd feonn tb^ word^ of tb^ 

. Jp J)i§ deseriptiw ^ th^ goWw ^ge^ 
ivhich was probably representative. of th^ 
state of man's innocence in paradise, Plato 
4^Urf« ^*tbaV^«ft h^d ^p^h^^^ce of 
•* fruits, ^ \^^m% apd %SpU v^ry frwiitfMly 
"^ w bich %0x^¥ded (h^i^ pjr^^CtiQ(>s: wi tb<H)( 
V oi\UtM?e:" *;n4 d^cjribiug il^ ^^bit^s o^ 
IRWikin4 ia th^t peri9dA b* says^ ** ttvat^ 
**tb^y €«yay«i oftaiiy jile^iiceg^ beiag 
'*^»^€d ^ Uviftgia the op^ft giir^^. 
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Consoious of the want of dear informatioti 
upefi thb su<3ject> he conetud^s by observ- 
ipg, *^ that we must discourse wUh oafilion 
*• o» the^e subjeots, until there appear 
•* some Qne proper to interpret them unte 

W US}*' U»0' wiiup fA%9vm9 m^lumfOfT f«9ii) } ad^ 

ding, << that our ancestors who existed 
♦^ after ilie ^rst great revoluticH), delivered 
^* th^e aeeouBts to us, which «iany at 
^' present rmproperly disbeli^e." 

The aocount which Flato, ifi hisCritiaa; 
^ives of the Iron Age, appears to be 
evidently a cerruptJon o# the Scripture 
desoriptioii of thejatt. He relates *< that 
" the divine nature (S«« ^v^ was in the 
^< constitution of man tempered with thehu- 
«* man, (t« Jwy) ; that the latter prevailed; 
^Hi*^^^»v^&wlwi^m^<»iliy that men at that 
'^ime were deprived of their most valuable 

^ possessions, (jtoMir* T«fi» Ti^a«T»TW <AroWiot;Fr«i), 

^^and fell into a state of utter degradation 
**or inbumamty," {*«i»,«« xar aWgw). He 
well describes the confusion which follow- 
ed the fall, when he says of men, « that 
^* they became weak, unrestraint in theit 
^ coftduot, and brutish in their habits.^ 
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adding) '* that from all these causes they 
** fell into great misery,'* (•« Ttpr^f wt^trm 
nrymxm^aw^^mt^ip^wi). He represents the 4>ody 
us a prison (<ni^«) to the soul, by the pre« 
existence of which he might probably 
Allude to the state of man's innocence 
previous to his violation of the divine com? 
mand. When describing, ixi his TimaBus 
I^ocrus, the imquediate cause of these 
evils, he, appears to have received some 
indefinite notion of original si n^ since lie 
jleclares ^' that the cause of evil is deriAred 
*^ from our iir^t parents and principles, 
/* rather than from oui*i5eIves;'* (xaxi* /«» 

, On many occasions, Plato asserts the 
depravity and degradjation of cur nature; 
In his fifth. book OaXaws, he says, '^ that 
-5* the greatest ^vils are implanted in many 
** men, and fixed in their natures ; [ic^amm 

y i^vxew IfMf;) wherein they become so 
V entangled as not to be able to unravel 
^* themselves/' He describes in his Gor* 
g4as the state of man as a moral death < 
I have heard from wiise men^ that jiv^ 
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" are now dead^ and that our body is 
" merely a sepulchre;*' (iy«yi inovcarw cojfavy 

»9 nn iiAtic Ti^afAtp xai to fiqy cttitM ir»y ifntf ojifAo). 

He represents the slavery of the under- 
standing to some corrupt principle, under 
the figure of a man bound hand and foot 
in a cave, adding, " that the eye of the 
^* soul is obscured by barbarian ignorance;** 

uyn^aa P^^o^^. Dc Rep. lib. ?•) In his 
Timaeus he asserts to the same effect, 
Jf that truth is the proper food and element 
/^* of the soul, which was, however, in 
** ancient times, taken from the head or 
^^ mind; (•» Ti}Xif«^ii%if$d(^fxiiii»). 

By this brief comparison between the 
declarations of the sacred writers and the 
vague assertions of the philosophers, we 
are enabled to trace a close imitation, 
between the inspired narrations of the 
divine record, and the traditional accounts 
which the philosophers have embodied in 
their works. 



THE END. 
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